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Vol. IX JANUARY, 1909 No. 1 

JOURNAL OF THE COMMITTEE WHO BUILT THE 
SHIPS PROVIDENCE AND WARREN FOR THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1776. 

(Third Paper) 

Jany 22, 1776. 

MEETING in being according to Adjournment. 
Present, Hon'ble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas 
Brown, Joseph Russell, Joseph Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, 
John Brown, John Smith, Wm. Russell, Jos. Nightingale, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That Thirteen pounds 10s. L. M. T. for good sound fouc 
inch pine of thirty feet long and upwards. 

Voted, That good sound square Plank logs of 30 feet long & up- 
wards and well hewed be 20s. a ton delivered in Town. 

Voted, That Sylvester Bowen 50 be master workman for the smallest 
of the ships. 

Reckoning 22s. 6d. paid by Col. Nightingale. 

Meeting adjourned to Wednesday night, 6 o'clock. 



Jany 24, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to Adjournment. 

Present, Hon'ble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
Russell, Joseph Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, William Russell, John I. 
Clarke, Joseph Nightingale, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That the bord of the Carpenters from abroad be paid in 
stormy weather when they are not able to work. 

Whereas, Henry Ward, Esq., who was Chosen Secretary of this 
Committee cannot give his attendance on said Committee Meetings, from 
the multiplicity of Public Business that he has to transact, it is 



PROVIDENCE AND WARREN COMMITTEE 

Voted, That Jabez Bowen be chosen Secretary to this Committee. 
Reckoning 22s. 6d. paid by Col. Nightingale. 
Meeting Adjourned to Fryday Evening, 6 o'clock. 



Jany 26, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to Adjournment. 

Present, Hon'ble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, John Brown, John I. Clarke, Joseph Night- 
ingale, William Russell, Jabez Bowen. 

Reckoning 16s. 6d. paid by Col. Nightingale. 

Meeting Adjourned to Monday Night, 6 o'clock. 



Jany 29th, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to Adjournment. 

Present, Hon'ble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
Brown, Rufus Hopkins, John Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, John Smith, 
William Russell, John I. Clarke, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That Mr. Elkanah Palmer 51 be employed to get the Four 
masts for the Ships (in the room of Mr. Caleb Bowers) and that he 
proceed to get the sticks out and transported by land to Providence if 
possible; if not then to have them brought to Wrentham; if it cannot 
be done to either of the above places then to get them to Taunton on the 
best Terms he can. That he get also two Bowsprits the one to be 52 
feet long 25 Inches Diameter, the other to be 48 feet long and 23 Inches 
Diameter, to be transported in the same manner as the masts. N. B. — 
The masts are to be procured according to the Dimensions given to Mr. 
Bowers. 

Voted, That Mr. George Olney 52 be employed as Clerk to keep the 
Book of accounts necessary in the Building of the Ships, and to Transact 
any other Business the Committee may employ him about, and he to have 
six pounds, twelve shillings per month for the said Service, he to bord 
himself in the neighborhood and give constant attendance till the Business 
be done in the Evening. 

Reckoning 23s. paid by Col. Nightingale. 

Meeting adjourned to Wednesday Evening, 6 o'clock. 



PROVIDENCE AND WARREN COMMITTEE 3 

Jan. 31st, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to Adjournment. 

Present, Hon'ble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Henry 
Ward, Joseph Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, John Brown, Joseph Night- 
ingale, William Russell, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That Mr. John I. Clarke engage Twenty Tons of Hemp 
at Salem, 5 * provided it may be Delivered here for 54s. per C. 

Voted, That this Committee approve of Mr. Nicholas Brown's 54 
Advancing thirty pounds L. M. T. to Mr. Elkanah Palmer to enable 
him to procure the Masts for the Sips [sic']. 

Reckoning 21s. paid by Col. Nightingale. 

Meeting adjourned to Fryday Evening, 6 o'clock. 



Feby 2d, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to Adjournment. 

Present, Hon'ble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Daniel 
Tillinghast, John Brown, Wm. Russell, Jos. Nightingale. 

Reckoning 7s. 6d. paid by Col. Nightingale. 

Meeting adjourned to Monday evening, 6 o'clock. 

Feby 5th, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to Adjournment. 

Present, Hon'ble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Daniel 
Tillinghast, John Brown, Joseph Nightingale, John I. Clarke, William 
Russell, Henry Ward, Jabez Bowen. 

Gave a Draught to Mr. John Brown on Stephen Hopkins, Esq., 
for five thousand dollars. 

Also gave a draught to Welcome Arnold, Esq., 55 on Stephen Hop- 
kins, Esq., for one thousand Dollars. 

Agreed with Cromwell Childs M for 8000 ft. of 2$ Inch Plank, to 
be delivered here on demand, for Twenty-five Dollars per thousand. 

Voted, That Messrs. Clarke & Nightingale 5T write to Mr. Francis 
Brinley BS to engage Twenty Tons of Rigging of him on the terms he 
offered it for, that is Ten Dollars per Hundred at the Rope walk; to 
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be made up as soon as possible, and of such size as the Committee shall 
Direct. 

Reckoning 18s. paid by Col. Nightingale. 

Meeting Adjourned to Wednesday Evening, 6 o'clock. 

Feb. 7th, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to Adjournment. 

Present, Hon'ble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
Russell, Joseph Brown, John Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, Joseph Night- 
ingale, John I. Clarke, John Smith, Wm. Russell, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That Capt. Charles Jenckes 50 be employed to get all the 
Barr Iron, Timber, Boards, Naval Stores, &c, now brought or to be 
brought from Nlewport to Fogland Ferry, 60 to be shipped up here as soon 
as possible, and that Mr. Gladding 61 bring all the Locust and Spars 
from Bristol Ferry, and are according to be wrote to for this purpose. 

Voted, That 400 Good Firearms, 400 Good Pistols, 40 Swivel 
guns and 400 Cutlasses be procured by Messrs. Clarke & Nightingale as 
soon as may be, at the risk of the Continent. 

Voted, That Mr. Joseph Russell go to Attleboro 62 to-morrow to 
hurry the timber in as fast as possible. 

That Mr. John Smith go to Cumberland 68 for the same purpose, 
and that Mr. Daniel Tillinghast go to North Providence 64 and Smith- 
field, 65 and Mr. Benoni Peirce go to Cranston •• and Johnston 6T for the 
same purpose. 

That 10 shillings per ton be given for carting all common Timber 
from 8 to 9 miles distant, and 7 shillings per Ton for 4^ to 6 miles 
distance, and that a further reasonable allowance be made for the carting 
of all crooked or bad timber or for getting it out from bad or difficult 
Places. 

Reckoning 22s. 6d. paid by 



Meeting adjourned to Fryday evening, 6 o'clock. 

Feb. 9th, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to Adjournment. 
Present, Hon'ble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
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Russell, William Russell, Joseph Nightingale, Daniel Tillinghast, John 
I. Clarke, Joseph Brown, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That a letter be wrote to William EUery, Esq., 6 * desiring 
him to meet Governor Cooke at Warren on Monday next, at 12 o'clock 
if a fair Day; if not, then the next fair Day, in order to purchase the 
Iron Rigging, &c, that belongs to Mr. Levey, which is under Attach- 
ment there, and that Jabez Bowen write the letter. 

Reckoning 17s. paid by 

Meeting adjourned to Monday next. 



Feb. 1 2th, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present, Nicholas Brown, Joseph Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, Joseph 
Nightingale, William Russell, John I. Clarke, Jabez Bowen. John Brown 
Chairman for the Evening. 

Voted, Col. William Russell, Mr. Sylvester Bowers & Major Tal- 
man give Lists of the Names of all the Carpenters that are at Work 
in the Ship yards, and that they affix the price that each man is to have 
per day, according to their several abilities as Workmen, and make 
Report to the next meeting. 

Voted, That Messrs. Clarke and Nightingale deliver Nine Tons of 
Pig Iron to Thomas Arnold, 69 Daniel Thornton and James Appleby, on 
the account and risk of the Continent. 

Voted, That Mr. Manley 70 agree with Mr. Lee for all the Spars 
he has on hand on the best terms he can. 

James N. Arnold. 

Providence, R. I. 

50 Sylvester Bowen. Among the hundreds of names of this family in our notes and in 
print, we have never been able to learn anything of this man. He must have come here, 
worked until the job was finished and then returned home. It seems rather singular a master 
workman could so completely drop out of existence. 

51 Elkanah Palmer. This was a Rehoboth man. The record here reads vaguely. It is 
plain first to Providence where the ships were building, but why they should be left at 
Wren t ham, twenty miles away, is not clear. Why they should be carried to Taunton shows 
that to float the masts was cheaper than to haul by oxen. The masts were got from the 
great pine swamp north of Taunton. Mr. Bowers could not find trees near his place (Reho- 
both), to answer the requirement, so he gave up his contract. 

52 George Olney (December 16, 1745 — April 3, 1831), son of Joseph and Elizabeth T. 
(Mawney) Olney. He was Private Secretary to General Greene during the Revolution. For 
a long period was Town Treasurer of Providence. 
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5 * Salem. This item has been a puzzle to me. Since hemp was to extensively raited 
in this vicinity and since it always had a ready sale, to go sixty miles away is not clear 
to me. 

54 We assume the reader understands L T and L M T means Legal Tender and Legal 
Money Tender. 

55 Welcome Arnold (March 25, 1745 — September 29, 1798), son of Jonathan and Abigail 
(Smith) Arnold. He was a very enterprising merchant in Providence, was very successful 
in the West India trade, owning or managing more vessels than any other merchant He 
purchased large tracts of land, which has since made his heirs very wealthy. For several 
years was a member of the General Assembly, besides which he held several Town Offices 
of trust and responsibility. 

56 Cromwell Child. In the Providence Gazette of April 18, 1801, the announcement of 
the death of Cromwell Child is made, and it states he was formerly a member of the General 
Assembly. He lived at Warren, R. I. 

57 See note thirty-six. 

58 Francis Brinley was a well known Newport merchant, and was descended from 
Prancis Brinley 1 , who came to Newport early and entered into commerce, which has been 
continued by his descendants since. Most of this long period of time the name Francis was 
used. The Francis of the Revolutionary War period was very prominent in public affairs 
and held office both of town and State. Was also active in religious matters. 

50 Captain Charles Jenckes, of Newport, made several voyages to the West Indies. The 
Providence Gazette of December 28, 1782, says he died at sea on the passage home from 
St. Martin's. 

60 Fogland Ferry is east of Newport, and connected that town with Little Compton. 

•* " Mr. Gladding " is indefinite. It probably refers to one of the Captains Gladding 
of Bristol. 

«2-6B Attleboro and Cumberland. These two towns adjoining each other, some twelve 
miles distant from Providence, supplied much of the pine and cedar for the vessels. 

64.65.64.67 North Providence, Smithfield, Cranston and Johnston. Of these four towns 
three adjoin Providence, and Smithfield is north of first and last. The oak and heavy timber 
came from here. A heavy forest extended over these towns, in which much oak was found 
and the best that was then standing in the State. 

••William Ellery (December 22, 1727 — February 15, 1820), was son of William and 
( ) Ellery. One of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. He was a grad- 
uate of Harvard, 17471 *nd one of the original incorporators of Brown, 1764; a lawyer by 
profession. In the commencement of the Revolutionary struggle he was on several very 
important committees. After the Revolution he was constantly in office. Washington ap- 
pointed him in 1790 the first Collector of Customs for Newport under the United States, 
which place he held till his death in 1820. 

•• Thomas Arnold. There were several men of this name living at this time. This one 
was a blacksmith, and carried on his business in Providence. Daniel Thornton was in 
Johnston, James Appleby was of Smithfield. They were able to handle large pieces. 

70 Mec Manley and Lee. These were Newport people — most certainly Lee was. 

(To be continued.) 



A SEA FIGHT OF 1813* 

S^\ harleston, S. C, Aug. 21. — Arrived at this port yesterday after- 
m noon, the privateer schooner Decatur, Captain Dominique 

V^/ Divon, after a short but successful cruise, with her two prizes, 
the British ship London Trader, mounting several guns, with a cargo of 
sugar, coffee and cotton; and the British Government brig Dominica, 
Capt. Barrette, of 16 guns and 84 men, which she captured after a gal- 
lant and hard-contested action, which lasted upwards of an hour. The 
Decatur carried her by boarding and fought 1 5 minutes on her deck be- 
fore she struck, which she did not till compelled by the most dreadful 
havoc of her crew, 13 of whom were killed and 47 wounded. The loss 
of the Decatur was comparatively small, being only three men killed and 
sixteen wounded (one of whom has since died). 

The Dominica mounts twelve 12 pound carronades, two long 6's, 
one brass 4 lb., and one 32 lb. carronade on a pivot. The Decatur 
mounts only seven guns; six 12 lb. carronades and a long 18 pounder 
amidship. The weight of shot of the Dominica was more than double 
that of the Decatur. The particulars of the action will be found in the* 
following extract from the Decatur's log-book: 

On the 5th of August, 1813, lat. 23, 4 N. Ion. — standing north at half- 
past ten o'clock in the morning, the man at the masthead discovered a sail 
to the southward; at 11 these vessels were ascertained to be a ship and a 
schooner; at half -past 11 went about and stood toward them, in order to recon- 
noitre; at half-past twelve found ourselves abreast of the schooner, which 
hoisted English colors; at 1 o'clock the Decatur wore round; half an hour 
after the schooner fired a shot without effect ; the Captain then gave orders to 
prepare every thing for action, to load all the cannon and musketry, to have 
the grapplings, swords, &c, ready and having previously got up the necessary 
ammunition, water, Sec., from below, ordered the hatches to be fastened down, 
the Decatur having more ship in order to take the schooner abaft, she fired 
another shot which passed over us; at a quarter past 2 we fired our large gun 



•From the New Hampshire Patriot, Concord, Sept. 7, 181 3. 
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and hoisted American colors at the peak; we fired our piece a second and a 
third time, which she answered by firing two guns from her battery; our dis- 
tance was now about half gun shot; it was now about half-past 2 o'clock, the 
enemy evinced a desire to bear away; observing this the Decatur hauled upon 
the larboard back, in order to present her bow to the enemy. Ten minutes 
after, the enemy fired a whole broadside, which caused no other damage to the 
Decatur than some trifling injury to the rigging. After having answered 
her by a shot from our 18 pounder, the Captain of the Decatur ordered every 
one to his post, in order to carry her by boarding, when the necessary prepara- 
tions were made for that purpose. It was now about three-quarters past 2, 
the distance about pistol-shot ; the crew of the Decatur having cheered prepara- 
tory to boarding, our fire of musketry commenced and was very well kept up, 
the enemy bearing away in order to avoid the boarding, seized the opportunity 
to fire a broadside into us which killed 2 of our men, and otherwise materially 
injured our rigging and sails. The Decatur continuing to follow up the 
manoeuvring of the enemy, endeavoured again to board her, which she once more 
avoided, and fired another broadside. The Captain of the Decatur having 
ordered the drum to beat the charge, the crew cried out to board. At that 
moment endeavored again to board her, which the enemy could no longer 
resist, and which was effected by passing into her stern over our bowsprit, our 
jib-boom running into her mainsail. It was about half-past three — the fire 
from the artillery and musketry was terrible and well-supported on both 
sides. The enemy not being able to disengage himself, dropped alongside; 
and it was in this position that Capt. Divon ordered his whole crew to board, 
armed with pistols, sabres, &c, which order was executed with the promptness 
of lightning. Mr. Vincent Saffith (Smith?) first prize-master, and Quarter- 
master Thomas Washborn (Washburn?) were the first two on board the 
enemy; in doing which the prize-master received three. The crew of the 
enemy fought with as much courage and bravery as that of the Decatur did 
with valor and intrepidity. Fire arms now became useless, and the crews 
were fighting hand to hand and throwing cold shot ; when the Captain of the 
enemy and the principal officers being killed, the deck covered with dead and 
wounded, the English colors were hauled down by the Conquerors. In con- 
sequence of the orders given by the Captain of the Decatur, the vessels were 
then separated, the rigging and sails being in the worst state possible. 

During the combat, which lasted an hour the King's Packet ship Princess 
Charlotte, remained a silent spectator of the scene, and as soon as the vessels 
were disengaged from each other she backed about and stood to the south- 
ward. She had sailed from St. Thomas, bound to England, under convoy 
of the Dominica to a certain latitude. 
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Loss aboard the Decatur: Killed 3, wounded 16, one of whom, the 
carpenter, since died. 

Aboard the Dominica: Killed 13, wounded 47, five of whom are since 
dead; total killed and wounded 60. 

Among the killed are G. W. Barrett, Commander, Mr. J. Sacker, Mas- 
ter, Mr. D. Brown, Purser, Mr. Archer and Mr. Parry, midshipmen. 
Wounded, Mr. J. Nichols, midshipman. The Surgeon and one midshipman 
were the only officers' on board who were not killed or wounded. (The 
Lieutenant was on shore, sick). 



AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER OF " EVANGELINE." 

ABIJAH WILLARD, Captain in the Second Battalion of Gover- 
nor Shirley's Provincial regiment, in 1755, served in the Acadian 
expedition. His orderly book and diary, of several hundred 
pages, were sold at auction in Boston, October 12, and from them we 
make some extracts. The methods employed to expel the Acadians were 
such that had Longfellow read the story as here told he might have made 
44 Evangeline " much more pathetic than it is. 

Willard's sealed orders, which he opened on August 13, 1755, were, 
as he says: 

" Surprising to me, for my orders was to burn all the houses that 
I found on the Road to the Bay of Verts, against the island of St. Johns. 
Capt. Lewis and Lt. Archable and Lt. Bowen was the officers. Lewis 
was something Blank to think a New England Capt. should take com- 
mand of a Capt. Lt. of the Rangers and Emediately he said he was 
much Fatigue With his Traveling so much and Desired to have the 
Liberty of coming on to Cobiquid." 

He sent Lewis with a hundred men to explore and map the region, 
while he himself began the destruction of the Acadian settlement. On 
August 14, is the entry: 

44 1 gave out orders upon my arrival their to all the inhabitants that 
I had orders from the Commander Col. Monckton to show them and 
to see whether there was True Friends to the English as they pretended 
to be." 

The story of that meeting the next day is not pleasant reading: evi- 
dently war in 1755 was much as when General Sherman went through 
Georgia : 

August 15 th, 1755. 

This morning all the french came according to orders yesterday by 
Nine oclock Look very Cheerful to hear what I had to say to them by 
my orders from Coll. Munckton.* 

•This was Robert Monckton, who was afterwards Brigadier with Wolfe at Quebec 
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upon their arivell I sent of Capt. Lewis and Ensn. Willard with 
women to a plase 12 miles from this plase — Capt. Lewis with 20 men 
to go with Cannos and Gus willard by Land with the other to a Plase 
Called Ramshak with 2 of the french as pilots they marcht about 10 
this morning After this party was gon I ordered the sergts. to see all 
the men drawed up in a body and march to the house wher the french 
were and then serged every Hous in th. Plase for their arms and found 
sum fine guns and then went in to the house and told them that they 
must go with me to fort Cumberland and Burn all their Buildings which 
made them look very sober & Dejected — one of the french askt me for 
what Reason for he said he Never had Taken up arms against the English 
since they had the fight at menas * and since swore by the bible that he 
never would before Majr. Philips of anopils:** and he was Ready to 
sware now, and all the Rest mad the same Reply : after this I told them 
they was Ribbils — 

The french man askt me in what. I answered him In harboring 
the Indians from St. Johns Island to go to the English settlements in New 
England and novicotia and find them proitions and ammunition which 
they answered me and said they was oblige to or the Indians would Kill 
them. I told them if they had ben true they might of ben protected by the 
English and I told them they might Carry their familys with they if they 
thought best and upon that they ast me for to have the Liberty to go with 
their familys to the Island of St. Johns but soon answered them itt 
Did not Lie in my power to Do it and they askt me Liberty for 2 hours 
to consult wether they thought Best to carry their familys I granted them 
the Liberty and after they had Consulted each other they sent for me 
and they mad Reply that they had chose to Leave their familys which 
I Readyly granted for I Did not want the trouble of the women and 
children — 

Beers was given this Day in Lew of Rum. 

August 16th, 1755. 

This Day Capt. Lewis and Ens. Willard Returned with the party 
from Ramshack with 3 familys and burnt severall Houses — aboute 12' 
o'clock upon their Return I went with a small party of men over a Large 
River Tatmagoush to wher I Burnt 12 Buildings one of which was a 
storehouse with Rum and malosas and Iron ware and another of Rum 

•Minas •* Annapolis 
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sugar & Molasos & wine — and a mass house. I ordered the men to Draw 
as much Rum as they had Bottles to Cary which they Did and set fire 
to the Rest burnt all their vessels and Cannoos Except a sloop of 70 tons 
and a schooner of about 30 Loaded for Louis burge with cattle and sheep 
& Hoggs which was sent to the Bay of verts to the fort which was Taken 
by our party with Cannoos who Behaved Like good souldiers they shot 
a number of swifills and small arms but Did not hurt a man of ours and 
Loaded them whilst under sail and they soon struck to our Cannoos and 
there was a french officer Bound to Louisburge aborde — the sloop — who 
said he should be glad to have the Liberty to go to the Island of Saint 
Johns but Capt Lewis who commanded the party told him he must first 
go to Coll. Munckton to answer for his conduct which I was well pleased 
with. Aboute 3 o'clock this afternoon I ordered the whole to be Drewd 
up in a Body and bid the french men march off and sott fire to their 
Buildings and Left the women and children to Tack Care of themselves 
with great Lamentations which I must confess itt seemed to be something 
shoking. 



THE CONFEDERATE MINES— 1862-65 

THE submarine mine is purely American in origin. And, al- 
though the Russians, with characteristic enterprise, employed 
it largely for their coast defence in 1853, its positive establish- 
ment among the major engines of modern warfare must be credited, like 
its origin, to America. So wide, indeed, is the fame of that establish- 
ment as nearly to obliterate the memory of all preceding stages; witness, 
for example, the typical phrase of a recent English authority : " Sub- 
marine mines first came into existence during the American war of 
Secession." 

The outbreak of the war revealed to the South with pitiless clear- 
ness the full meaning of naval destitution. With an enormous seaboard 
fairly courting attack, with scores of navigable rivers laying open vital 
parts, with a constantly increasing hostile fleet pressing in upon every 
side, it had hardly a ship to call to its defence. One by one, in rapid 
succession its ports were captured or closed. Its most brilliant successes 
on land were offset and neutralized by maritime disasters; and isolation 
from the markets of the world threatened imminent ruinous consequences. 
Dire necessity forced into use every makeshift weapon that ingenuity 
could devise, and when the submarine mine came to stand at the head of 
the list, it was by virtue of proved fitness. Mines were cheap, and the 
South had no money to spare. Mines, managed by a handful of men, 
could wreck the finest vessels afloat. And, more important still, mines 
could find the vulnerable point in that new and terrible creation, the iron- 
clad, whose walls the ordinary artillery of the day battered in vain. Tak- 
ing them up in a tentative way, the rebel government soon understod 
their great possibilities, and on October 13, 1862, a bill was passed look- 
ing to the definite formation of the " Confederate States Submarine Bat- 
tery Service." 

With this step began a new era in the history of submarine defensive 
warfare. The best energies of the ablest minds at once bent to its further- 
ance. Capt. M. F. Maury, succeeded by General Rains, was placed in 
control of a special " Torpedo Bureau," centred in Richmond. Late 
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United States naval officers of the first standing were detailed to organize 
and instruct " secret-service corps," to whom many distinctive privileges 
were awarded, together with the promise of a large percentage of the 
value of all enemy's property destroyed. Under the stimulus of the hour, 
clever inventions multiplied. Elaborate and extensive experiments were 
instituted, and trained men were hurried to Europe to gather all applicable 
information and to secure all possible aid. England rose to the occasion 
with particular alacrity, and would have deserved no small thanks from 
the rebel power even had she limited her contributions to a single items — 
those peerless, deadly little " Wheatstone Magnetic Exploder " batter- 
ies that she manufactured and exported especially for rebel use. 

"During the summer of 1863," says Lieut-Commander Barnes, "the rebels were 
busily and systematically engaged in improving and adding to their torpedo defences. 
The ' Department of Submarine Defences ' in Charleston alone numbered from fifty to 
sixty officers and men, whose sole duty was to prepare, put down, examine, and keep in 
order the torpedoes of Charleston, while all the material requiring skilled labor was 
furnished by the bureau at Richmond. At other points the same system prevailed. 

" Within a very short period ... a system was found so far perfect and complete 
that our progress upon the water was materially checked. The channels of approach 
to the ports of Wilmington, Charleston, and Mobile . . . were lined with sunken 
torpedoes of many different forms and capable of ignition by a variety of agencies and 
clever devices. Rivers and bays, through which our vessels had passed freely and with 
impunity, now became dangerous ground, to be navigated with caution." 

But the liveliest caution, spurred by ghastly experience, often proved 
futile. In the very last fortnight of the naval war twio monitors and 
three gunboats were utterly destroyed by the mines of Blakely River, 
Mobile Bay, though the ground had previously been " swept " with in- 
finite care, and though a " sweeping " launch had been blown to atoms 
during the process. Admiral Lee, commanding the naval division of 
the James River expedition, May, 1864, imposed rigid and minute pre- 
caution upon each vessel in his fleet. Not only was the channel swept 
and dragged in every possible way before the slow advance of the ships, 
but also the enemy's bank of the river was scoured and scoured again for 
batteries and operators. Yet one of the worst mine catastrophes of the 
war occurred then and there. 

" Most of the vessels," wrote Lieut-Commander Barnes, an eye-witness, " had reached 
Deep Bottom, and several had anchored to take coal, while the advance pushed slowly 
ihead, following the shore detachment searching the left bank. A negro here joined 
(he squadron with the intelligence that torpedoes were placed in the deep water at the 
bend of the river. A signal was at once made to the advance to fall back and anchor. . . 
The Commodore Jones, a large and heavily armed gunboat, was at the moment 
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considerably in advance, and, with heavy drags out astern, was slowly moving ahead. 
The small boats of the fleet were ahead of and around her, also engaged in dragging and 
sweeping the channel. The negro displayed great solicitude for this vessel, and repeat- 
edly declared she was very near the torpedoes. In obedience to the signal the ill-fated 
craft commenced backing her engines, but had hardly gathered sternway when suddenly, 
and without any apparent cause, she appeared to be lifted bodily, her wheels rapidly 
revolving in mid-air; persons declared they could see the green sedge of the banks 
beneath her keel. Then through her shot to a great height an immense fountain of 
foaming water, followed by a denser column thick with mud. She absolutely crumbled 
to pieces — dissolved, as it were, in mid-air, enveloped by the falling spray, mud, water, 
and smoke. When the turbulence excited by the explosion subsided, not a vestige of 
the huge hull remained in sight, except small fragments of her frame, which came 
shooting to the surface. 

Boats were instantly on the spot, and succeeded in rescuing the very few survivors 
of the crew, most of them terribly injured. The exact loss of life was never accurately 
ascertained, but sufficient data were made up from the survivors to put her loss in killed 
at forty officers and men. The wounded swelled the list of casualties to more than 
three-fourths of her complement." 

The mine that wrought this havoc contained a ton of gunpowder, 
and was exploded by electricity.* In the thick of the attack on Fort 
Sumter, April 7, 1863, Admiral Dupont's flagship, the New Ironsides, 
actually anchored over a similar monster; yet, for reasons explained in a 
contemporaneous letter from the fort, she escaped unscathed. 

44 The Ironsides," runs the letter, " was for an hour directly over 
our big torpedo. The operator says that if he had had the placing of 
her he could not have placed her better; but the confounded thing would 
not explode, owing to some defect in the insulation of the wires." 

No such happy accident befell the mine beneath our monitor 
Patapsco, lost in those same treacherous waters toward the close of the 
war. It was about eight o'clock on a dark midwinter night in 1865. 
The Patapsco, as picket of the fleet, had been alternately drifting up 
current to Fort Sumter and steaming back to Lehigh buoy, to protect 
several small craft engaged in dragging for torpedoes. The monitor's 
guard of torpedo-nets and tenders encircled her, and she moved in the 
channel already searched by the drags. The following is from Rear- 
Admiral Dahlgren's official report : 

"When again near Sumter, Lieut.-Commander Quack en bush of the Patapsco steamed 
down once more, and for the last time. While approaching the Lehigh buoy there was 
a shock, a sound of explosion, a cloud of smoke on the port side, and in less than half 
a minute the Patapsco's deck was under the surface. 

•See article by Hunter Davidson in the Magazine for November, 1908. 
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" Lieut-Commander Quackenbush and hit First Lieutenant were standing on the top 
of the turret looking to the course of the vessel, for she had grounded once already on 
the shoal near the Lehigh buoy, when standing down the first time. They saw and 
heard only what is stated above. 

"The Captain gave the order to start the pumps and lower the boats, but scarcely 
a whole minute was allowed for the least effort. 

" . . From such accounts as I can gather in so short a time as has elapsed, 

it would seem that the explosion occurred on the port side under the ward-room, blowing 
it up so as to drive up the table and three officers who were sitting about it. The spar 
deck was not blown through, but the lookout on the port side, some ten feet from the 
edge of the deck, was thrown up suddenly, and fell back with such force as to be nearly 
senseless. His rifle exploded and he was aware that the ball passed near him. 

" It appears, also that there was no disrupture of the vessel at the berth-deck, nor 
further aft; that no waer came in there save at the hatches, as the Patapsco settled in 
the sea; and that her bow went down first, throwing the stern high up for an instant, 
so that a man standing there had to grasp at something to keep upright. 

" It is believed that the berth-deck ladder was dislodged by the shock, and in the 
panic could not be replaced hence, no men there were saved except they who rushed aft 
into the fire-room. 

With those few exceptions, the escaped numbered only such as 
chanced to be on deck at the moment of the explosion. Sixty-two officers 
and men, veterans of the long war, went down with the ship. 

The Captain, by good fortune, got safely off in his own boat, but the 
Lieutenant, less favored, was dashed from the turret-ridge-rope into the 
sea. A picket launch presently coming his wiay, he climbed aboard, took 
command, and started on a diligent search for possible survivors from 
the wreck. Lieut.-Com. Quackenbush, reporting to the Admiral, made a 
special point of commending this young man to notice, saying: " I would 
state that the cool intrepidity displayed by my executive officer . . . 
deserves the highest praise." The executive officer's name was William 
S. Sampson. 

Gen. Beauregard, who directed the mining of Charleston harbor, 
affirmed that, under the conditions obtaining, he placed " more reliance 
in one torpedo (submarine mine) than in five ten-inch Columbiads," and 
a glance at compared statistics amply justifies his belief. In action 
against the enemy's ports during the course of the Rebellion, nineteen 
United States vessels of war were wholly destroyed by submerged mines; 
while many others were seriously disabled by the same means. On the 
other hand, throughout those operations, not a single Union vessel went 
down before the Confederate artillerists, masters though they were of the 
heaviest ordnance that war had yet seen. 

Katherine Prence. 



GENERAL THOMAS SUMTER. 

(Fifth Paper) 

SUMTER returned to his command about the first November, 1780, 
and about the seventh crossed the Broad River and pitched his camp 
near Fishdam Ford. There he had under his command between five 
hundred and six hundred men. Cornwallis detached Major Wemyss with 
his regiment of mounted infantry and some of Tarleton's Legion to 
attack and defeat Sumter at his camp. An officer with five men were 
especially detached to penetrate this camp and attack Sumter in his tent. 
Wemyss moved towards his camp and arrived at it at a little after 
midnight and immediately attacked, but was met by the Americans, 
who were prepared, and after a short and bloody conflict the British 
were repulsed with great loss and retreated, leaving their wounded. 
Among these was Major Wemyss himself, who was badly wounded and 
captured. Sumter himself, it is said, was asleep in his tent at the time 
and his orderly neglecting to rouse him at the first alarm, the British de- 
tail assigned to seek him were at his tent before he put on his coat. 
He ran out, crossed the fence and escaped by the river bank. 

As soon as Cornwallis learned of this reverse he sent an express 
for Tarleton, who was then in pursuit of Marion, and attempting to force 
him to battle. Fatigued and discomfited at his failure to make any con- 
tact with that elusive commander when he received the express summon- 
ing him back to follow up Sumter, he is said to have made use of the 
exclamation which gave to both Sumter and Marion the designations or 
nicknames which immediately and ever since have attached to them. 

11 Come, on my boys I Let us go back and we will soon find 
the gamecock; but as for this d — d old fox, the devil himself 
could not catch him." 

The designation of Sumter was certainly most appropriate. If, in 
the language of the pit, he had received the gaff severely at Fishing 
Creek he was immediately back in the pit as " game " and ready for fight 
as when he began. 

17 
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Sumter, after the repulse of Wemyss's command, moved down the 
Enoree, and on the 18th November was at Williams's plantation, on 
Little River. There he received information of Tarleton's approach. 
Tarleton, moving with his accustomed energy and celerity under Corn- 
wallis's instructions to crush Sumter, advanced with his own legion, the 
light infantry and 63d British regiment under his command. On the 
information of his approach Sumter moved up and stationed himself 
at Blackstocks, on the south side of Tyger River, in Union County. 
There he made his arrangements to meet Tarleton's attack. His force 
consisted of four hundred and twenty men. 

Tarleton, leaving his light infantry to march, pushed on with his 
mounted men and reached Sumter about 4 o'clock in the afternoon 
with about two hundred and fifty men. His force was thus much in- 
ferior to his adversary's, but that did not daunt Tarleton, whose con- 
tinuous course of success seemed to have made him think that numbers 
did not count against him. He had defeated Sumter at Fishing Creek 
three months before with inferior numbers and he did not hesitate to 
try it again. He immediately attacked, but met with an immediate 
and bloody repulse. The British loss in killed and wounded was near 
two hundred. The American loss was one killed and three wounded. 
Unfortunately for the American cause one of these three was Sumter 
himself. While superintending the battle and leading the counter at- 
tack he was badly wounded in the right shoulder. To his aide-de-camp 
he requested that his sword be put in the scabbard and that a man be 
directed to lead his horse off the field, telling him to say nothing about 
his wound, but to request Colonel Twiggs to take command. The 
Americans remained in possession of the field. As Tarleton did not 
retreat far, however, and the information was received that he would be 
immediately reinforced by the 71st British regiment and the legion and 
light infantry. Twiggs crossed the Tyger River that night to a position 
where he would be unassailable. Tarleton next morning could take the 
empty field, but nothing more, and he did not attempt to follow up his 
enemy, but retired to Winnsboro. He claimed the result as a victory, 
but no succeeding British historian has done so. The most gratifying 
result to the British commander was the wound of Sumter, which in- 
capacitated him for any further immediate action. Cornwallis testifies 
to this when he writes Tarleton : 
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" I shall be very glad to hear that Sumter is in a condition 
to give us no further trouble; he certainly ha$ been our greatest 
plague in this country." 

This occasion was the last time that the two antagonists, Sumter 
and Tarleton, faced each other in conflict.* 

When Sumter had sufficiently recovered from his wound to take 
the field again Tarleton had left South Carolina, accompanying Corn- 
wallis northward on that march which terminated at Yorktown. 

Sumter was the first military commander in South Carolina since 
Huger's defeat who showed his willingness to meet Tarleton and fight 
him, and was also the first commander in South Carolina at whose hands 
Tarleton suffered an unquestioned reverse. The two were alike in many 
of their characteristics — their energy, decision, quickness of movement, 
and readiness to fight. If Sumter had suffered the worst defeat of the 
two in the affair at Fishing Creek, yet he could feel he had recovered 
from it and had met and in his turn defeated Tarleton, who has been 
pronounced a born cavalry leader and the best commander of cavalry of 
his time in the British army. Fishing Creek was paid for later when 
on the 17th January, 178 1, Tarleton left the field of battle at Cowpens 
in as full flight as Gates left the field at Camden. 

The wound received by Sumter was so severe as to practically debar 
him from active service in the field for near five months. He still re- 
tained his command and lent his aid and advice in consultation to Gates 
in the command of the Southern army. On the 3d November, 1780, 
Greene writes him that: " I am impatient to hear of your recovery and 
of seeing you at the head of the militia." 59 But as late as 9th March, 
178 1, Sumter writes that he has but very little use of his right hand, 
and writing was very painful to him. Whilst in this enforced retirement, 
but still retaining his command, a difference arose between Sumter and 
General Daniel Morgan, then in command of a detachment of the South- 

•Thc British Historian Stedman, following the account of this battle given by 
Colonel Roderick Mackenzie in his strictures on Tarleton's published history of the cam- 
paign, gives the victory to the Americans, who held the field and all the British wounded, 
viz: "The wounded of the British detachment were left to the mercy of the enemy and it 
is but doing bare justice to General Sumter to dclare that the strictest humanity took place 
upon the present occasion; they were supplied wih every comfort in his power." 

»• Washington in writing to Greene, remarks that Sumter's brilliant action deserved 
great commendation. Writings of Washington, Vol. 7, p. 360. 
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em army. Into the merits of this controversy it is impossible in this 
sketch to go. The point of controversy was Sumter's refusal to allow 
officers under his immediate command to receive orders from Morgan di- 
rect, instead of being transmitted through himself. They both held the 
rank of brigadier-general. Morgan in the Continental service, and Sum- 
ter in the State service, and Sumter's commission appears to have ante- 
dated Morgan's. Both were men of imperious nature and both seem in 
this matter to have displayed temper, but fortunately the occurrence 
did not take place in a time or manner to affect injuriously the public 
service. 

On the 17th January, 178 1, Morgan defeated Tarleton in the de- 
cisive battle of the Cowpens, and, following that event, Greene retreated 
before Lord Cornwallis to Hillsborough in North Carolina, being joined 
by Morgan's command on the way and South Carolina was again left 
without any Continental force within her borders. 

On 30th January Greene wrote to Sumter: 

" I have the pleasure to hear by Gen. Morgan that you 
are almost well enough to take the field. Nothing will afford 
me greater satisfaction than to see you at the head of the militia 
again; and I can assure you I shall take a pleasure in giving 
you every opportunity to exercise that talent of enterprise which 
has already rendered you the terror of your enemies and the 
idol of your friends." 

Notwithstanding the continuing effect of his wound Sumter took 
the field again early in February. Greene had written him on the third 
February telling him of his anxiety to have him back as soon as his 
health would permit, and informing him that when the militia could be 
embodied, whether employed in South Carolina or with the Continental 
army, he was to have the command of the whole. 

Cornwallis having advanced into North Carolina, Greene retreating 
before him, Sumter cut in behind the British general, striking direct at 
his posts and communications with Charles Town. Having collected 
his force, about two hundred and eighty men, he marched on the 16th 
February, 178 1, against one of the main posts of the enemy at Fort 
Granby, on the Congaree River, about three miles below the junction of 
the Broad and Saluda. He immediately attacked the post on the 19th 
February, but Lord Rawdon having advanced from Camden with his 
full force for its relief, Sumter was unable to capture it, although he 
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succeeded in destroying its stores. Compelled by Lord Rawdon's ap- 
proach to raise the siege of Fort Granby, Sumter marched immediately 
against the next British post at Thomson's, near the site of Fort Motte, 
in Orangeburg County. Finding the post too strong for assault he in- 
vested it and on the 23d February, whilst continuing the investment, he 
attacked a British detachment escorting a convoy of army supplies and 
clothing intended for Lord Rawdon's army. This detachment was com- 
pletely defeated and the entire convoy taken. The stores were placed 
upon boats and sent down the river to a lower point, where Sumter was 
to meet the boats with his troops. Lord Rawdon, hearing of the attack 
on the post at Thomson's, had marched to its relief and on the 24th his 
approach compelled Sumter to retire. Through the treachery of the 
pilot the boats with the captured stores had been carried within the range 
of the guns of the British post at Fort Watson, at Wright's Bluff, on the 
Santee River, and were recaptured. Informed of this Sumter crossed 
the Santee, and on the 27th February assaulted the fort, which had just 
been reinforced by the arrival of Colonel Watson and four hundred 
provincial light infantry. The post was too strong to be taken and his 
attack was repulsed. Sumter then moved to the High Hills of Santee. 
Within less than ten days he had attacked three strong posts, had cap- 
tured and dispersed a strong detachment in charge of the convoy and had 
compelled Lord Rawdon twice to move with his whole force to protect 
his posts. 

After remaining for a few days at the High Hills Sumter retired 
to the Waxhaws by way of Black River. On this march he was, on the 
sixth of March, attacked by Major Fraser with a considerable body of 
British regulars and Tory militia, but the attack was repulsed, the British 
compelled to retreat and Sumter was not further molested. 

From there he retired to the " New Acquisition," (the present 
County of York), still suffering from his old wound, for he writes to 
General Marion on the 28th: u I write in so much pain as hardly to know 
my own meaning or read what I write." 

There he occupied himself in efforts to embody troops upon the 
State establishment, so as to give some assurance of a definite force to be 
relied upon, and seems to have succeeded in raising three small regiments 
of regular State troops to be employed in constant service for ten months. 

The battle of Guilford Court House between the opposing armies, 
commanded by Greene and Cornwallis, was fought on 15th March, 1781. 
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The result was the retreat of Lord Cornwallis to Wilmington, leaving the 
upper part of North Carolina wholly unoccupied and the way open for 
Greene to march to South Carolina if he saw fit. The question then for 
Greene was whether he should follow Cornwallis and oppose his advance 
into Virginia or, leaving that advance to be met by the State forces of 
Virginia and such reinforcements as might be sent from the northward, 
march into South Carolina and destroy the British occupation there. To 
whom the credit is due of his final determination to adopt the latter 
course does not now matter. It is history that he did adopt it and the 
result justified the wisdom of his decision. 

Sumter had been placed by Governor Rutledge in command of all 
the militia of the State 60 — and on Greene's determination to return to 
South Carolina he wrote Sumter, asking him to give orders to the other 
militia commanders, Pickens and Marion, to collect all the militia they 
could to co-operate. 

Greene moved on Camden and Sumter took post between Camden 
and Ninety-Six, so as to clear that country from all interferences with 
Greene's advance. 

On the 25th of April the battle of Hobkirk's Hill between Greene 
and Lord Rawdon was fought, resulting in a repulse to the Americans. 

Sumter continued in the effort to collect mfen and provisions under 
Greene's instructions, still suffering from his old wound, for he writes 
to Greene on the 6th May: " My hand is still very stiff; my shoulder very 
uneasie, & I fear as the weather grows warmer shall be obliged to re- 
tire/' 

Notwithstanding this, Sumter soon displayed his old activity. On 
tenth May Lord Rawdon abandoned Camden and began his retreat to 
the low country. Before this, however, Sumter had moved. He first 
dispersed a party of Tories on the Tyger River and then, dividing his 
force into detachments, he swept through the disaffected settlements in 
the country. On the second May, 1781, he arrived before Fort Granby 
and, leaving Colonel Thomas Taylor with a party to invest that point, 
he rapidly advanced to Orangeburg, which he captured on the eleventh 
with the supplies at the post. 

HENRY A. M. SMITH. 

Charleston. 

(To Be Continued) 

••McCmdy, Vol. 4, pp. 164, 165. 



THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS 

IN this era of electricity, when by simply pressing a button in the wall 
the whole house, as if by magic, is flooded with light, it is hard to 
realize the difficulties experienced by our ancestors in lighting their 
fires and obtaining their humble means of illumination. How did they 
renew their fire, and light their lamps as the shades of night fell upon 
them? It must be remembered that though suffering many privations 
in the early settlement of America, our forefathers were no worse off in 
this respect than the inhabitants of the Mother Country. The method of 
obtaining fire was long and complicated. 

Fortunately for them they had left far behind them the age when 
fire was procured only by rubbing two sticks together; a procedure still 
in vogue among peoples in a low state of civilization. It is a well-known 
fact, that when two pieces of wood, one soft and the other hard, are 
rapidly rubbed together for a sufficient time, the friction will cause the 
soft piece to burst into a flame. This was a laborious process under the 
most favorable circumstances. But it is not to be supposed that our im- 
mediate ancestors adopted this method of procuring Are, unless in cases 
of emergency. The sun-glass, or common lens, has also been employed 
for similar purposes, but never proved to be of any practical value. 

Our ancestors, therefore, belonged to another age, — the age of the 
flint and steel which covered an immense period of time. An example of 
procuring fire by this method, drawn from antiquity, will serve our pur- 
pose as well as one taken near our own age, as the use of the flint and 
steel was not discarded until after the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. That little household article, the modern friction match, curi- 
ously enough has been of very slow growth; and it was after many at- 
tempts that it was perfected. And now for our example: 

It will be remembered by those who are familiar with the iEneid, 
the account given by Virgil of the shipwreck of the exiled Trojans on 
the coast of Carthage, that when they had gained the welcome land it 
was their first endeavor to make a fire, dry their wet clothing and cook 
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what little food they had rescued from the waves. And first Achates, 
the righthand man and inseparable companion of ./Eneas, being provided 
with the necessary implements, struck a spark from a flint, caught the 
spark in tinder or some similar substance, blew the flame into a blaze and 
fed the fire with easily combustible materials that he found in the neigh- 
borhood. 

This little instance from an ancient author, shows plainly enough 
how fire was procured in Virgil's day and for many centuries afterward, 
down to the time of our grandfathers. But the ancients were mistaken 
as to the source of the spark; they thought that it was struck from the 
flint by the steel, not, as we now interpret it, from the steel; for they sup- 
posed that the " seeds of fire," as they called them, were stored up within 
the flint, which the blow of the steel set free. To them the cause of the 
spark was involved in impenetrable mystery. From this method of ob- 
taining fire the well-known expression of " striking a light " derives its 
origin, and holds true to the present time. This method of procuring 
fire is perhaps the oldest survival of a primitive custom ; for it is adopted 
even to-day when all other means fail. 

This fire-apparatus of our ancestors consisted of three parts, namely, 
a flint, a piece of steel, or hardened iron, and some tinder. The last was 
kept in an air-tight case, proof against dampness; and the whole three 
inclosed in a metal box. 

The flint might be any old piece, and was just as serviceable as the 
one purchased in a shop. A cast-off flint which had done duty in some fire- 
lock musket, maybe during the Revolution, would answer as well. 

The steel might be a stray bit of iron, hard enough for the purpose; 
perhaps a worn-out horseshoe, or an old file, either one did as good serv- 
ice in the hands of our economical forefathers as those imported from 
England, or later prepared in our larger towns and cities. 

But the most important member of this trio wias the tinder; the 
burner, fire-kindler, fire-holder or match, as it was variously called. For 
this purpose a variety of materials was used that would readily unite by 
the spark struck from the steel, and hold fire long enough to be com- 
municated to stronger fuel, such as bits of paper, shavings and the like. 
A preparation of scorched rags, preferably of linen, was the material most 
in request. The rags were set on fire in the usual way and permitted to 
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burn until they had been reduced to a pure charcoal, when at the right 
moment the fire was checked or smothered by being thrust into the tinder- 
box and immediately stoppered. Thus prepared the tinder was ready 
for use. But considerable practice was needed to acquire dexterity enough 
to seize just the right moment, when the rags had reached the point of 
combustion, and enclose them in the proper receptacle. Next, the tinder- 
box must be kept free from dampness, else the tinder would not ignite. 
Again, being of a perishable nature, tinder of domestic manufacture re- 
quired constant renewals. 

Instead of rag-tinder the French and other European nations made 
use of a vegetable substance, a species of fungus, which for a long time 
was confounded with decayed wood. It was first known in the market 
under the name of " German tinder," in contradistinction to the ordinary 
English, or rag-tinder, and also probably from the fact that this variety 
was first used in Germany. It had the advantage of being less perishable 
than the other kinds. In France it was termed amadou. It was a 
natural production, not a decayed wood, but a fungus, a species of toad- 
stool, or mushroom, the Boletus ignarius of botanists, which grew upon 
old trees. On account of its spongy nature it was much used by oldtime 
surgeons for the arrest of hemorrhages, and is still employed by modern 
dentists in the form of " coffer-dams " for the absorption of moisture in 
the filling of decayed teeth, and in other operations about the mouth. 

When used as tinder this amadou is cut into thin slices of the re- 
quired length, and then saturated with a strong solution of saltpeter 
(nitrate of potassium) in water. When thoroughly dry the tinder is 
ready for use. In olden times smokers preferred this sort of tinder to all 
others, being easily portable and always at hand for lighting a pipe or 
cigar, provided of course it was kept dry. It was usually carried in the 
waistcoat-pocket. But it was never a favorite with our English cousins, 
who chose to keep to the old beaten track till the advent of the lucifer- 
match, or until a fungus was discovered which was not of French origin 
and could be used by the conservative Englishman without any distur- 
bance to his insular prejudices. Dr. Samuel Johnson (1755) speaks in 
his Dictionary of a fungus under the name of both u punk " and " touch- 
wood," which he defines as a sort of tinder but still regarded as decayed 
wood. This error of his was not corrected till long afterward. Now, 
singularly enough, a similar fungus was found in New England and used 
for like purposes not so long after, receiving the name "punk" or 
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" spunk." The latter name is used colloquially to denote the high spirit 
or pluck of a person, probably from the analogy between the two. 

The tinder-box proper was as often of domestic make as of elabor- 
ate construction and a matter of purchase. A cow's horn was often ex- 
temporized for this purpose, the open end being closed with a plug. For 
this reason it received the name of " tinder-horn," in contradistinction to 
the " powder-horn " which was open at the small end. The whole ap- 
paratus was now enclosed in a metal box and kept in a dry place ; at least 
the tinder-horn was so cared for. 

Of the better class of fire-apparatus two may be mentioned. The 
first was for ordinary household use, and consisted of a piece of common 
flint, a steel and a quantity of ordinary rag-tinder kept in a well-stoppered 
metal box. The steel was perhaps some three inches long, oval in form 
and concavo-convex; the hollowed side fitting the ball of the thumb of 
the left hand which held the steel; while the flint, or the striker, was held 
in the right. The three were enclosed in a metal box, usually japanned 
on the outside, rather flattish like an old-fashioned snuff-box and provided 
with a tight-fitting lid which when closed rested on a shoulder. Thus 
the whole apparatus was well protected from dampness. 

Gentlemen of leisure, and principally those who indulged in smok- 
ing, used what was called a " port-folio," covered with leather, some three 
or four inches in length and small enough to be conveniently carried in 
the vest-pocket. On the outside of this case extending along its entire 
length, was a narrow piece of steel no wider than the case at that point, 
that not only stiffened the box but acted as a steel in conjunction with the 
flint, and left more room on the inside for the other parts of the appli- 
ance. A small flint and a piece of prepared amadou completed the ap- 
paratus. The box opened by a hinge behind. Altogether this was a very 
neat and convenient contrivance. 

A very ingenious invention for procuring fire after the ancient mode 
may be given in passing. Some inventive genius in the sixteenth century 
constructed a clock that wfould give an alarmj at any hour of the day 
or night and at the same time, by a mechanical arrangement, strike fire 
with a flint and steel and ignite a candle placed near the clock. Invention 
in this direction could no further go. 

One may readily see that to obtain light in this way was an oner- 
ous and complicated process under the most favorable circumstances. In 
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the absence of a flint and steel or to procure fire at a moment's notice, 
several expedients were resorted to. The inconvenience attending the 
striking of a light by the ordinary methods was readily apparent. Among 
the more prosperous families candles were kept burning through the 
night; — a rather expensive luxury in the early settlement of this country 
where even candle-supplies were difficult to procure. The little tallow 
the colonists had was obtained from the few domestic animals they pos- 
sessed, or from the wild beasts and game they could kill. But in the 
dearth of these sources of supply, they were put to many shifts for candle- 
light. Among others things, they used a vegetable wtax, supplied by a 
low shrub called the Bayberry, or wax-myrtle (Myrica cerifera) which 
produces a small, stony berry, having a wax-like coating. Bayberry-tal- 
low was another name given it. When this coating was removed and 
freed from its impurities it formed an excellent substitute for tallow, 
burning with a clear and steady light, and, at the same time, emitting a 
fragrant odor. Pine knots also afforded a sufficient but rather smoky 
light. 

Another expedient adopted, especially by those could ill afford to 
keep candles burning when not used for purposes of illumination, was to 
have a perpetual fire, as it were, burning on the hearth. This was al- 
ways done in the winter season by all, so as to have the fire ready to be 
revived at a moment's notice; and this too required not only a bountiful 
supply of fuel, but the exercise many times of considerable judgment. 
There were various ways of preserving the household fire. It was usu- 
ally raked up at bed-time and the half-consumed embers covered with 
ashes. Generally a large back-log, as it was called, of oak, hickory 
or some hard wood was placed in the back part of the fire-place, and the 
whole covered with ashes. After this treatment the fire would slowly 
smoulder till morning, when it could be easily revived and a fresh supply 
of fuel added. 

In the absence of back-logs of oak or hickory, and especially among 
the poorer classes, the fires were preserved over night by the employ- 
ment of tan-bark, called " tan," used in the tanning of leather. In the 
neighborhood of tanneries this might be obtained at little or no expense, 
and furnished a most economical fire-keeper. A back-log, made of this 
refuse-material, would burn very slowly, outlasting the stoutest oak or 
hickory. It must not be forgotten that there were no stoves in existence 
till the invention of the Franklin stove. Nor was coal much used before 
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the beginning of the eighteenth century, and not with us for a century 
later. 

In case where the fire was lost either from neglect to bank it up at 
night or, perhaps, to escape the trouble of starting it in the usual way, 
in the early days of the colonists, it was a common custom to borrow fire 
of their more fortunate neighbors. This habit was not safe in the hands 
of the careless, and was often the occasion of fires in the more thickly 
settled communities. Thus, Boston, in 1654, passed an ordinance for 
the prevention of fires there, which were altogether of too frequent occur- 
rence to suit the good Fathers of that town. By this order it was forbid- 
den, under certain penalties, to all persons, who might have occasion to 
borrow fire, to carry such fire from house to house " in open fire-pans or 
fire-brands." Nevertheless, this practice continued down to the end of 
the eighteenth century. Boys were generally those who were sent on 
these errands; and, if boys then were anything like what they are now, 
it is not to be supposed that they would exercise any more care in carry- 
ing home such a dangerous loan than would the modern boy. It was 
their practice to take with them a piece of some soft, resinous wood or, 
perhaps, a pine-knot, and, when wholly ignited, run bade with it, at arm's 
length, as fast as they could before the flame went out; otherwise they 
must return for more. 

Thus the preservation of the fire was an important duty of the house- 
wife, while its loss would entail considerable trouble if not hardship. 
In some cases persons would send for fire to the distance of half a mile. 
Thus may easily be accounted the frequency of fires in the early settle- 
ment of this country. Boston very early saw the need of regulating this 
borrowing of fire. 

As time went on and the general means of illumination increased 
with the rise of the whale-industry by which the houses, as well as the 
streets of the larger towns, were better lighted, the old methods of strik- 
ing a light remained unchanged. The invention of the friction-match 
seemed as far distant as ever; for the only match then known was the 
slow-match, an entirely different thing. This was a loosely woven cord, 
usually of hemp or tow, soaked in die lees of wine and then thoroughly 
dried. It would burn slowly, when lighted, at the rate of some four or 
five inches an hour; whence its name. It was used in firing cannon and 
for blasting purposes, and was coeval with the invention of ordnance. 
During a campaign, or when on duty, the soldier was kept supplied with 
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a certain length of match, which was used for firing off the musket, then 
known as a match-lock. After the invention of the flint-lock musket the 
use of the match was limited to blasting purposes. Hence, this was the 
only kind of match in use till the early part of the seventeenth century. 

Lord Bacon is, perhaps, the first writer of any importance who made 
the word match, in its modern acceptation, familiar to us under the name 
of the " sulfur-dip," or " sulfur-match." This is the ancestor of the 
modern friction-match. When first made it did not bear much resem- 
blance to its present descendant. It was composed of pieces of hemp, 
flax, tow or cotton dipped in melted brimstone; hence, their name. But 
even these rude matches were a great improvement over the earlier 
methods of lighting a lamp. For once the tinder was set alight it was 
easy to ignite from it the sulphur dip and communicate the fire to stronger 
fuel. For this reason waste paper and rags of all descriptions were never 
thrown away by our frugal ancestors. 

But the sulphur-dip was as yet far from being complete. The next 
improvement was the substitution for rags and waste paper, of slivers, 
or splints of soft wood, particularly of pine. These resembled our pres- 
ent matches, in form at least, though a larger size. They were dipped 
in melted sulphur at one or both ends, according to the economical habits 
of our forefathers. Such slivers were known as " blank-matches," and, 
as sold in the shops of N)ew York, Philadelphia, and Boston, were put 
up in packages, and were also hawked in the streets of London. Perhaps 
the Yankee acquired his proverbial reputation for whittling from his 
habit of cutting out with his jack-knife, while sitting by the fire on winter 
evenings, the family's supply of blank-matches. A habit, thus early ac- 
quired, would become in the course of a generation or two one of the 
inherited traits of his descendants, even when such employment of the 
jack-knife was no longer necessary. However this may be, this innocent 
pastime has survived in some form among us even to the present day, 
thus constituting an atavism, to speak in scientific language. Many a 
desk in my school-days bore ample testimony of this hereditary constitu- 
tion. 

Another step in the development of the match was the substitution 
of phosphorus for sulphur. An ingenious device of this sort was in- 
vented in England in 1667. But the project failed not only on account of 
the expense attending it, but from the too dangerous character of phos- 
phorus for general use. 
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A third contrivance was what was termed the "phosphorus-box." 
This consisted of a combination of sulphur and phosphorus. The whole 
apparatus comprised a small tube or vial containing bits of phosphorus, 
a cork and a few " sulphur-dips." When a light was wanted, one of the 
matches was pressed against the phosphorus, so as to detach a minute 
particle, and then rubbed quickly against the cork; the match would be 
lighted by this plan in a few seconds. But this invention did not meet 
with general acceptance any more than the others; probably on account 
of its complicated character. 

Another method, which brought the modern match still nearer per- 
fection, was founded on a well-known chemical principle. Chemists had 
long been cognizant of the fact, that when sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, 
is dropped on chlorate of potassium, the result is the production of fire. 
Acting on this fact, certain enterprising Englishmen made a match which 
was practically self-lighting Here ordinary blank-matches were dipped 
in a mixture of sulphur, chlorate of potassium and charcoal. These 
mat dies were put up in packages of fifty each, and sold at the rate of 
twopence a bunch. Accompanying every package was a small vial con- 
taining sulphuric acid. u The acid," says an old writer, " is prevented 
from spilling by a few filaments of asbestos mingled with it, answering 
the purpose of the cotton placed by many writers in their ink-stands to 
prevent the ink from running over." But, according to the same author- 
ity, there was a chief objection to their use, which " lies in the difficulty 
of finding the bottle in the dark and the danger of spoiling the clothes." 
Many ingenious contrivances were invented to obviate these disadvan- 
tages with greater or less success, all of which were soon superseded by 
the appearance of the modern friction-match. Matches of the above 
variety were sold in this country at the rate of twenty-five cents a pack- 
age — a price six times as great as that asked in England, whence they 
were imported into this country. Their high price, owing to the tariff, 
somewhat limited their sale with us. 

The finishing touch was put to the manufacture of the self-lighting 
match on the discovery that chlorate of potassium would ignite by fric- 
tion alone, without the aid of sulphuric acid. This was in 182.9; and 
the date of this discovery marks an epoch in the history of this indispens- 
able household article. The first friction-matches, made in this way, 
were put up in bunches of one hundred each, and accompanied by a piece 
of folded sand-paper. When a light was wanted, one of these matches 
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was inserted between the folds of the sand-paper and then quickly with- 
drawn. The friction between the roughened paper and the armed tip 
of the match would instantly ignite the latter, and the desired light be 
obtained. Matches of this variety were sold in his country for ten cents 
a bunch, which was much cheaper than those sold in England. This 
was in the first third of the nineteenth century. 

The manufacture of friction-matches, on a large scale, soon fol- 
lowed, and under various names, such as Congreves (from the name of 
Sir William Congreve the inventor of the Congreve-rocket), Prome- 
theans and Lucifers. They are still known in England as lucifers, or 
lucifer-matches. 

Their manufacture in this country dates from the following inci- 
dent: In 1834, one John Marck opened a shop in Park Row, New 
York, and made himself famous by the sale of two novelties which he 
extensively advertised. One was champagne that could be drawn from 
a soda-fountain; the other a self-lighting cigar, which had a match-com- 
position on the end, and which he advertised under the name of the 
" Loco-Foco cigar," thus named from a political party. The cigar took 
mightily and yielded him quite a fortune. The following year friction- 
matches were manufactured on a large scale under the name of " loco- 
foco matches;" one manufacturer investing as much as $100,000 in 
the business. 

But conservative Englishmen still looked askance upon the new inven- 
tion. Five years after their general introduction there were some who 
still expressed their doubts that " these self-lighting matches would ever 
replace the ancient flint and steel" And a writer in the Penny Magazine 
(1834), a very popular work of that day, thus delivers himself on the 
subject : " Instantaneous lights have become quite common, under the 
name of Prometheans, Congreves, etc., although, from its superior 
cheapness, the tinder-box will probably always keep its place in domestic 
use." British conservatism remained unmoved. 

It is hard on three-quarters of a century since the above words were 
written; and now mark the change of circumstances. The tinder-box 
is scarcely known except to collectors of ancient relics; while the manu- 
facture of friction-matches is carried on very extensively. The world's 
supply of this little indispensable article is simply enormous. There are 
certain London firms that turn out 80,000,000 matches daily. The num- 
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ber of feet of timber required for this manufacture runs into the millions 
yearly. Coming to the United States, we find that upwards of a million 
and a half of dollars are invested in this industry. Now estimating for 
each person of the 80,000,000 population the use of five matches a day, 
we reach the enormous daily consumption of 400,000,000, making a 
yearly total of nearly one hundred and fifty billions — an inconceivable 
number. 

Here we shall take leave of this interesting subject that seems to 
have led us into a new world in which Prometheus unbound has reap- 
peared on earth, and put the production of light into the hands of the 
humblest. 

Franklin C. Clark, M. D. 

Providence, R. I. 




IN THE " BACK COUNTRY " OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 1862-64 

AH, listen, hear the bells I We have seceded 1 I wonder what 
will happen — if there'll be a war — I almost hope there will ! " 
These were some of our exclamations when, on December 20, 
1860, the triumphant pealing of St. Michael's bells burst suddenly on 
our expectant ears. Notwithstanding the shocking sound of the above 
words, we were really neither savage nor bloodthirsty maidens, but 
merely thoughtless girls, hereditary believers in State rights and secession, 
and weary of a certain monotonous, prosperous mode of life which had 
endured among us for generations. About the justice of our character- 
istic institution we were not all quite sure. The spirit of the age had 
penetrated our country in spite of the mighty wall with which it had 
been surrounded by politics, prejudice, and the cult of Calhoun, so that 
some of us were inclined to concede the injustice of slavery's claims, 
though we knew that most of us loved our servants, and were not in the 
habit of beating and maltreating them, as our Northern brethren believed 
and affirmed of us. Then, too, our patriotism was aroused by the inter- 
ference with our " constitutional rights " and the threatened destruction 
of our whole social fabric. We therefore hailed secession with delight, 
and actually longed for the time when our old humdrum quiet would be 
dispelled by the excitement of war, the tramp of armies, and the triumph 
of that success in the battle-field of which we were perfectly sure. So 
when we heard the booming of cannon, soon after the passage of the se- 
cession ordinance, and were told that Major Anderson, then in com- 
mand of the United States troops at Fort Moultrie, had left that post, 
spiking the guns, and had taken possession of Fort Sumter, we felt that 
the war had, indeed, begun ; and when one morning early in January our 
Citadel Boys, stationed on Morris Island, fired on and turned back the 
Star of the West, a vessel sent with supplies and reinforcements for the 
garrison at Fort Sumter, our excitement reached its climax. 

33 
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When the majority of the Southern States had joined us, and we had 
organized and set up our government in Montgomery, Ala., we all con- 
sidered the establishment of our independence un fait accompli. 

We girls had now become " Confederate women," those noble 
u Confederate women " who afford material nowadays for so much news- 
paper and oratorical eloquence; and we sewed red flannel cartridge-bags, 
scraped lint, rolled bandages, knitted socks, and, full of ardent patriotism, 
regarded ourselves as among the makers of history. 

There was among us one whom we will call our Agnostic, for she 
was not convinced of the truth of the Confederate creed; she doubted 
many of its articles, and possessed no certain knowledge of the justice of 
its claims; not understanding why Mason and Dixon's line should oc- 
casion a change in human nature such as would render it a line of division 
between the sheep and the goats. 

Oh, the exciting times we experienced while daily expecting the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter! The bulletin-board was our greatest 
object of interest in those days. We nearly fought for the possession of 
the newspaper in the mornings, and batteries, soldiers, Beauregard, and 
" the Yankees " formed the sole subjects of our thoughts and conversa- 
tion. Our young men in their gray uniforms were all heroes and war- 
riors, who, we prophesied, would soon establish our independence and 
drive back our invading brethren, though they should outnumber us " ten 
to one." Our Agnostic sometimes questioned the probable fulfilment 
of this prophecy, but her expressed doubts aroused great indignation, and 
many assurances of the impossibility of subduing a country of such magni- 
tude as ours, together with arguments proving the invincibility of the de- 
scendants of the Cavaliers and Huguenots, and avowals that, if our 
armies should be defeated in the field, we would continue the contest 
at home, up trees, down in cellars, behind barns, etc. 

At last, after weeks of expectation, on the 12th of April 1861, before 
day, the guns sounded from Morris Island and Fort Moultrie, and we all 
rushed down to the battery to witness the bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter, which, though it continued nearly two days, proved a bloodless en- 
gagement, so that we did not yet appreciate the horrors of " grim-vis- 
aged " war, but merely enjoyed its excitement. 
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We were all sure of immediate recognition by the European Powers, 
and our political leaders proved to us most logically that, induced by the 
distress in her manufacturing districts, Great Britain would very soon 
" raise the blockade as high as the sky, to let King Cotton in his vessels 
pass by." Oh, short-sighted leaders! Then came the first battle of 
Manassas, by whose issue we were more than ever convinced of the speedy 
success of our undertaking. 

In 1862, after the fall of Beaufort, the men of Charleston began 
to feel alarm for the safety of their families, so all the women and chil- 
dren of the well-to-do classes were sent to the interior of the State, the 
" up-country," where their welcome was far from cordial, and where some 
of them began to see things as they really existed. Oh, how we hated 
to leave the city, where we could hear the sound of the guns in the en- 
gagements along the coast, and where the inestimable bulletin-board fur- 
nished us with the latest news from every quarter. In A , where we 

"refugeed" (a Confederate word, coined for the occasion), we could 
hear only once a day from the points of interest, so it was arranged that 
the locomotive of the daily train should convey the latest intelligence to 
our anxious hearts by giving a long whistle when the news was favorable, 
and a short one when it was the reverse. Ah, how we used to listen for 
that sound I 

As time passed on the blockade became more effectual, and our 
household supplies becoming exhausted, we were driven to all sorts of 
expedients to make up the deficiencies. Our coffee consisted of a few 
grains of the genuine article, obtained at a prodigious expense, ground 
together with parched wheat. We learned to appreciate the advantages 
of peace and plenty by a long course of bacon and hominy for breakfast, 
bacon and rice for dinner, and cornbread with milk and water, or per- 
haps sassafras tea, for supper — real tea was drawn for invalids only. 
Our dear mother was a first-class housekeeper, and, considering the 
scarcity of material at her command, managed to provide the family 
with a very respectable variety of edibles. She made vinegar, black- 
berry wine, pickles, cake — her Confederate cake, sweetened with sorghum 
and enriched with dried fruit, would be palatable even now. Every 
variety of cornbread she made, and when we were so fortunate as to 
obtain a little wheat flour, her bread and rolls were unrivalled. We 
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learned to manufacture candles and soap, and though the latter appeared 
to be a sort of mottled jelly, it answered its purpose, and we were thank- 
ful for it. Our costumes were composed of long-discarded garments, 
counterpanes, and curtains, and finally homespun woven in the country 
around, and costing many Confederate dollars a yard. One summer we 
were all grandly arrayed in white lace Garibaldi waists, fashioned out 
of a piece of pavilion gauze, or bobbinet, discovered at the bottom of a 
trunk. As a family we had been very proud of the shape and dimensions 
of our feet, and it was with great mortification that we beheld them en- 
cased in the clumsy constructions of common country shoemakers. Oc- 
casionally one of us was so fortunate as to procure, for the modest price 
of one hundred or a hundred and fifty dollars, a pair which had " run 
the blockade." 

But, oh, how we missed the books and magazines in which we had 
revelled " before the war " ! The newspapers, which we greedily de- 
voured, consisted of dingy brown sheets, containing all sorts of fibs, pub- 
lished to keep up our spirits and courage. I well remember just after the 
battle of Gettysburg reading an account of the great victory we had 
gained, and seeing " 40,000 prisoners taken by Lee " printed in the 
largest type afforded by the Confederate printing presses. Sometimes 
pages of these papers were filled with the remarkable debates of our Con- 
gressmen as to what should be the design of our battle-flag, the color 
of the Confederate uniform, or the device for a colonel's collar, and 
there were many columns of " an act, entitled an act to amend an act " 
about some such trifle, while Grant was thundering at our front door 
and Sherman entering our back gate. 

In the literary famine that prevailed, we read and re-read the books 
we had discarded, and renewed our acquaintance with Scott, Bulwer, 
Thackeray, Hawthorne, etc., but, oh, how we did enjoy * Les Miserables ' 
when it appeared — published in Mobile, I think. Its coarse, drab-colored 
pages were enclosed in wall-paper covers, but I am sure the most finished 
productions of the printer and bookbinder never gave to any mortals the 
pleasure conveyed by those dingy volumes to our starved Confederate 
minds. 

Our amusements were simple, and social intercourse was quite primi- 
tive. Reading clubs in the morning and musical parties — " after tea," 
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always — in the evenings constituted our wildest gayeties, and during the 
long months when the armies were inactive, in winter quarters, life would 
have been dreary indeed but for gossip and choice bits of scandal. Once 
we enjoyed a sensation, in attending a reception — " after tea " — given to 
Gen. Morgan, who passed through our village after his escape from the 
penitentiary in Ohio, I think. Though we only shook his hand and stared 
in his good-looking face, we all felt our courage and patriotism stimulated 
thereby. 

As the days wore on, increasing our necessities and diminishing our 
resources, some began to get weary of the struggle. Men deserted from 
the army to feed their families who were starving at home, and those 
who raised provisions began to make money — such as it was — out of the 
necessities of their neighbors. We were glad to obtain a bag of damaged 
flour for a hundred dollars, and the purchase of a hog required a for- 
tune. At last we could procure flour and bacon only by promising to 
pay for them in gold " after the war." Just then we began to consider 
that we had been deluded as to the true character of our people. " Why, 
they seem to regard us as enemies, to be starved out," we would say, 
when the extortion becoming extreme, the rapacious farmers demanded 
five and six dollars a pound for butter, almost as much for lard, and 
" gold after the war " for flour and bacon. This species of depredation 
roused our resentment to such a degree that Sherman's subsequent raid 
on the barns and smoke-houses of our unneighborly neighbors excited in 
our breasts feelings more akin to pleasure than to pain. Then, too, the 
high officials — notably the quartermasters — lived in luxury, and the 
blockade-runners accumulated large fortunes. Meanwhile, though our 
country was being overrun by the enemy, we felt confident of our ultimate 
success as long as Richmond was in our possession. 

11 Our noble Lee," we would declare, " will drive them back." 

" Ah," our unbeliever would rejoin, " our Lee is noble, but is he 
successful? He has not gained a single victory since the death of Jack- 
son." 

" What a shameful speech ! How ungrateful to speak so about our 
great leader, who is sacrificing everything for our sacred cause." 
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44 He has not sacrified more than food, clothes, and the necessaries 
of life/' replied the Agnostic, who, having concluded her evening repast 
of cornbread and sassafras tea, was engaged in patching an irredeemable 
garment by the faint light of a tallow candle. 

In the winter of 1864, when Atlanta had been taken, our newspapers 
and military men derided the idea of Sherman's ability to advance through 
the country. " Oh," they declared, u the bottoms of the Georgia roads 
fall out in winter, and we would like to see him try to bring his guns 
and wagons over such fathomless mud-holes." 

After the fall of Savannah, the evacuation of Charleston, and the 
burning of Columbia, some of us still believed that the aid of Providence, 
the might of 44 our noble Lee," and the fine material of our army would 
eventually prevail to gain our cause. But others were of the opinion that 
most of our best men had been killed, and that the majority of those who 
remained were weary of the struggle. 

One morning in the early spring of 1865 our little maid rushed into 
the sitting-room where we were assembled, exclaiming that the Yankees 
were coming and were 44 des ten mile down de road," and sure enough, 
while we were at dinner, which was the dignified term bestowed on the 
scrap of bacon, boiled with mounds of peas and rice, which constituted 
our principal daily meal, bang, bang, was heard just beside our windows, 
and glancing out, our terrified eyes beheld men in blue and gray, pursuers 
and pursued, galloping furiously down the road, discharging pistols as 
they went. War had come to us individually at last, and the excitement 
we had craved proved to be anything but the agreeable sensation of our 
anticipation. 

A prodigious hiding and burying of valuables now took place; the 
servants seized upon silver cups, pitchers, waiters, etc., and rushing into 
the garden, sowed them broadcast among the potato-beds, which precau- 
tion eventually proved quite unnecessary, as we quickly obtained a guard, 
who protected our property completely. Indeed, we profited by the raid 
to the extent of a huge pile of pens and paper belonging to the govern- 
ment, which was bestowed upon us by a thrifty Yankee soldier when the 
Confederate treasury was being burned and destroyed. This department 
had just previously been removed from Richmond and sent for safety 
to our little town, where it was established in a very large building on our 
premises, and with all its clerks, officials, and machinery was hard at work 
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turning out its extremely unprofitable currency. Being " the treasury," 
of course, it offered a very strong objective point to the raiders, who, 
however, found neither gold nor silver, and threw out of the windows the 
money that they did find ; so sheets and sheets of Confederate bills of every 
denomination were speedily gathered up by the deluded darkies, who now 
esteemed themselves not only free, but rich. 

The discipline of the troops must have been complete, for our guard, 
a little whipper-snapper of seventeen or eighteen years, while lying on 
the grass before our door would merely rise on his elbow, turning his 
juvenile countenance on the parties of marauders who, from time to time, 
would gallop up on evil deeds intent, and off they would go, immediately 
recognizing his authority. Many of our neighbors, not having secured 
a guard, fared very badly at the hands of our visitors, who, however, re- 
mained only two days, and then carried their undesirable presence else- 
where. Oh, how much we all had now to hear and to tell ! Such experi- 
ences of outrage and robbery as our friends had to relate made us almost 
ashamed of our good fortune and caused us to feel that our escape from 
such tribulations must have been through some fault or lack of patriotism 
on our part. 

Not long after our raid, one lovely afternoon in April, we heard of 
Lee's surrender. Sherman's army having destroyed the railroads, we were 
without regular mails, and we were told of the Appomattox finale by dis- 
charged soldiers passing through our town. Some of us disbelieved the 
news; and some shed tears at its announcement; some heard in silence, 
and others with exclamations and ejaculations; but some degenerate ones, 
alas, had glimpses of the fleshpots of Egypt ! Visions of good food, nice 
clothes, new books, and shoes, real shoes, danced before their unpatriotic 
eyes, dazzling them greatly, though the realization of the dreams would 
surely be difficult of accomplishment, as we had not a cent of any except 
Confederate money, our servants were taken from us, our houses and 
lands in the possession of our enemies, and everything was in a topsy- 
turvy condition. 

And now began the process of reconstruction. We wondered and 
speculated as to the fate of the defeated Southerners. Whether we were 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered by our victorious brethren, or whether 
their justice, tempered by mercy, would merely reduce our States to the 
condition of Territories, with the loss of some political privileges; whether 
our negroes would be seated in our parlors, by legal enactment, or— oh, 
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horror I — whether miscegenation would be forced on our people. It was 
pathetically amusing to see the alacrity with which we proceeded to take 
the oath of allegiance. In one instance twenty-four hours and the news 
of the surrender converted a fire-eating Confederate of our acquaintance 
into a firm adherent of the United States government. 

While we were seeking ways and means of finding the eighty dollars 
in gold demanded by our kind fellow-countryman for the two bags of 
damaged flour and the few pounds of bacon which we had consumed dur- 
ing the last dreary days of the Confederacy, we heard that kind-hearted 
Northerners were sending money and clothing to the needy people of the 
South, and we then and there experienced the first thrills of reconstruction. 
We fortunately, possessed a handsome Brussels carpet, which we sold for 
a sum sufficient to pay our debts, and this was our dear mother's first ex- 
perience in the business of trade; for u before the war " she and all of us 
were firmly convinced that nothing, except rice or cotton, could be sold 
by gentle-folks and in no smaller quantity than a " crop " could even 
those commodities be disposed of, as otherwise the transaction would 
savor too much of " shopkeeping." Ah " nous avons change tout cela." 
But our mother took to the vocation con amove and energetically vended 
furniture, carpets, cut glass, china, etc., until we accused her of selling 
the very chairs on which we were seated. " My dear child, let Mrs. 
Country Neighbor see that rocking-chair," she would say, entering our 
room, and in her wake would appear a gaunt, sun-bonneted figure, who, 
after sundry derogatory remarks anent the chair, would produce a purse, 
which had waxed fat because its owner had traded on our necessities, and 
the purchase would be completed. We struck a bonanza in the sale of 
finger-bowls, which our country neighbors fancied as butter-dishes, and 
which we were glad to dispose of, our butlers and waiting men having 
been promoted to the position of students, planters, and gentlemen of 
leisure. 

And so ended the struggle, which, though it endured for four long 
years, exists now but as a nightmare. But to some it is still useful as capi- 
tal in political campaigns, in literary ventures, and sometimes in social 
emergencies. Perhaps the most remarkable result of the war is the ex- 
traordinary longevity displayed by its veterans, who seem, judging- by 
the pension-rolls, to have acquired immortal life as well as undying fame 
from their participation in the struggle. 

Carolina South. 



PRACTICAL WORK OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION. 

(Second Paper) 
IV. IN CONNECTICUT 

INDIVIDUAL CHAPTER WORK — MEMORIAL WORK 

MANY chapters have erected monuments or placed boulders and 
tablets to the memory of individual patriots or Revolu- 
tionary soldiers enlisting from their respective localities. 
Roger Sherman, one of the Connecticut signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, is honored by a bronze tablet, placed by Roger Sherman 
Chapter, on the town hall, now standing on the site of his home in New 
Milford. Very handsome monuments have been erected by the Fanny 
Ledyard and Katherine Gaylord Chapters, to the memory of their 
" Chapter heroines," or patron saints, for whom the chapters are named, 
while many other chapters care for and decorate their namesakes' graves. 
Nathan Hale Memorial Chapter succeeded in obtaining an appropriation 
of one thousand dollars from the legislature for a monument at East 
Haddam, to General Joseph Spencer, and five hundred dollars for a 
portrait of him to be hung in the Capitol at Hartford, with those of 
other Revolutionary heroes. Until this Chapter took up the matter, the 
body of General Spencer had lain in a forgotten and neglected grave. 
It is now beneath the monument. Thanks to the patriotism and enter- 
prise of East Haddam's "daughters." This Chapter also gave the gran- 
ite pedestal and tablet for a bust of Nathan Hale, erected on the site 
of Hale's school-house in East Haddam, and contributed generously to- 
ward the Nathan Hale statue in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Through the combined efforts of the Waterbury and Watertown 
Chapters, a large boulder and handsome tablet were placed to the mem- 
ory of the family of Jonathan Scott, the early settler whose sufferings at 
the hands of the Indians are history. This memorial stands above their 
graves in the old Watertown cemetery, and was unveiled with fitting 
ceremony in June, 1908. 
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The Revolutionary soldiers of Waterbury and Meriden are remem- 
bered by tablets erected by the Melicent Porter and Susan Carrington 
Clarke Chapters, respectively, the one of marble in the Bronson Public 
Library, and the other of bronze in the Curtis Memorial Library, and 
bearing the full list of soldiers' names. Other bronze tablets have been 
placed by Anne Wood Elderkin and Esther Stanley Chapters, while 
Sibbil Dwight Kent, Anne Brewster Fanning, and Green Woods Chap- 
ters placed their tablets on handsome boulders. A boulder and tablet in 
honor of their patriots by the Hannah Woodruff Chapter of Southing- 
ton also marks the site of the first meeting-house in that place. Hannah 
Benedict Carter Chapter of New Canaan, in perpetuity owns and cares 
for a plot of ground on which stands a monument to the memory of 
the soldiers of New Canaan, while our French allies have been remem- 
bered by Faith Trumbull Chapter of Norwich, which placed a boulder 
and tablet to the twenty who lie buried in the old cemetery of that town. 

In remembrance of the patriotism of Litchfield County, which sent 
over three thousand of her sons * to fight for freedom in the Revolution, 
the Mary Floyd Tallmadge Chapter of Litchfield, assisted by the other 
chapters of the county, and the descendants of the soldiers, presented a 
beautiful stained glass window to the Litchfield Historical Society as a 
memorial to this veritable army of Litchfield County patriots. This 
window cost over two thousand dollars. It is placed in the museum of 
the society, where it was unveiled with impressive ceremonies on July 
5th, 1907, before a large number of invited guests. 

A " Memorial Book," handsomely bound, hand engrossed through- 
out, is being prepared by this chapter as a finishing touch to this memorial, 
containing the names of the soldiers memorialized by descendants in 
donations to the window fund and the names also of the donors. 

The costliest and most significant memorial erected in honor of the 
soldiers — and sailors, too— of the Revolution, from Connecticut, is the 
memorial Chapter House recently completed at a cost of twelve thousand 
dollars by the Freelove Baldwin Stow Chapter of Milford. The lot was 
given by the Regent, leaving seven thousand dollars to be raised by the 
Chapter for the building, which was thrown open and dedicated Octo- 
ber 17, 1907, with inspiring and patriotic ceremonies. This is the only 
Chapter House existing in this State built solely by the D. A. R., and 

•A full list of the three thousand men in whose honor the memorial stands, has been 
prepared and will be referred to later, in the literary section. 
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for D. A. R. purposes only. It is a large two story frame structure, fin- 
ished inside with hard woods, and containing a large assembly room, re- 
ception rooms, tea room and library, a relic room and dressing rooms; 
also a detached kitchen for banquet purposes and an apartment for the 
caretaker. It is likewise the only memorial in the State which has in- 
cluded the sailors of the Revolution in patriotic and loving remembrance. 

It is a natural transition to speak here of other houses, and similar 
properties, which have been built, acquired, or restored by the Chapters 
of Connecticut. We have already mentioned the Powder House at 
Fairfield. At Putnam the Elizabeth Porter Putnam Chapter purchased 
the so-called " Wolf Den " property in Pomfret, consisting of ninety 
acres of woodland, at a cost of two thousand four hundred and seventy 
dollars, and holds it as a park in perpetual remembrance of Israel Put- 
nam, whose youthful conflict with the historic wolf took place in the 
den still to be seen within its boundaries. General Putnam has likewise 
received honor at the hands of Putnam Hill Chapter of Greenwich, 
which not only bears a name commemorating his daring escape from the 
British, but has placed a boulder and tablet to mark the site of the flight 
of steps down which he urged his horse at full gallop on that memorable 
occasion. This Chapter has, moreover, come into the possession of 
" Putnam Cottage," where the General lived and had his headquarters 
previous to his now famous flight. This property cost the Chapter eight 
thousand dollars, and is maintained as a Chapter House and museum in 
memory of Putnam. The cottage was dedicated with elaborate cere- 
monies in the presence of a multitude of spectators. 

The soldiers and sailors of the Spanish-American War have re- 
ceived honorable tribute from the Anna Warner Bailey Chapter, of 
Groton and Stonington, whose Memorial Annex to the little " Monument 
House " in old Fort Griswold bears witness not only to the honor in 
which the heroes of that war are held, but also to the indefatigable and 
undaunted labors, through many years, of the devoted little band of 
Daughters which conceived and carried it out with credit to themselves 
and to their State. The history of this Chapter, in connection with the 
Old Fort Griswold Tract, as it was called, is one of the brightest pages 
in the annals of the Connecticut D. A. R. This spot, so rife with historic 
memories, and made sacred by the blood of martyred patriots, belonged, 
originally, to the United States, and was suffering from neglect and the 
encroachment of squatters who were closing in upon the land adjoining 
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the old fort, where Ledyard and his men fell massacred in cold blood. 
Realizing the extent of the desecration, Anna Warner Bailey Chapter 
petitioned the President to use his influence in inducing Congress to trans- 
fer this property to the State of Connecticut, to hold in perpetuity as a 
memorial park. This was accomplished by an act which passed both 
Houses in June, 1902. When the General Assembly of Connecticut 
accepted the gift of this property from the United States, they authorized 
the Governor to appoint a commission of seven to have the care of it. 
He appointed three Daughters of the American Revolution and four 
Sons of the American Revolution as the first commission, with the State 
Regent of the Daughters as President, and the seven commissioners have 
been reappointed by two Governors following Governor Chamberlain. 
The bill which passed the General Assembly, recites that the person who 
may be Regent of the Anna Warner Bailey Chapter, and President of the 
New London Historical Society, shall always be members of this commis- 
sion. The State also pays three hundred dollars a year to the Bailey 
Chapter toward the expense of maintaining the little stone house called 
the " Monument House," adjacent to the Fort Griswold monument, which 
house the Chapter had restored and equipped as a museum. This soon 
became too small for the Revolutionary relics which were gathered there; 
whence the idea of an annex arose in the mind of the first Regent of the 
Chapter, and the members " arose as one woman " to the almost hope- 
less task of raising the necessary five thousand dollars in the face of 
most discouraging conditions. But the work was done — and well done 
— and on June 28, 1907, the completed building, a handsome structure 
of stone, forty-seven feet by twenty-seven was formally presented to the 
State of Connecticut amidst dignified and imposing ceremonies, Gov- 
ernor Woodruff accepting the gift in the name of the people of Connecti- 
cut. A Spanish gun from Admiral Cervera's flagship, and other ord- 
nance gifts to the Chapter from the Government, dignify the lawn, 
while a memorial stained glass window, a gift from the Children of the 
American Revolution, unveiled at the time of the presentation, adorns 
the interior of the Annex. A memorial group of trees, planted by the 
Chapter in honor of President McKinley, is a last touch of sentiment 
dignifying Fort Griswold Park. 

In New London the little school house, where Nathan Hale was 
teaching when the call of patriotism sounded in his heart, was purchased 
and restored through the joint efforts of Lucretia Shaw Chapter and the 
Sons of the American Revolution, and placed on its present site in the 
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"Antientest Buriall Ground," where it remains in the perpetual care and 
custody of the Daughters. The building was dedicated on June 17, 1901, 
the keys being turned over to the State Regent of the Daughters by 
Jonathan Trumbull, President of the Connecticut Society, S. A. R. 
Here, as at the dedication of the Putnam Cottage, a great naval and 
military parade preceded the ceremony of dedication replete with rever- 
ential tribute to the memory of the heroic martyr-spy. 

Houses and the sites of the houses of historic interest have been 
marked by many Chapters, notably by Sabra Trumbull Chapter, of 
Rockville, which placed a boulder to mark the site of a house where 
La Fayette spent the night, and in his memory laid out " La Fayette 
Park " around the site, and placed therein a drinking fountain. All 
these memorials of our generous ally cost this little Chapter nearly one 
thousand dollars. Mary Clap Wooster Chapter has placed a bronze 
tablet on the site of one of the houses in New Haven of General David 
Wooster. Ruth Hart and Martha Pitkin Wolcott Chapters have both 
erected stones on the sites of the first meeting houses in their respective 
towns, the one in Berlin and the other in East Hartford. The latter 
cost one thousand dollars, and was unveiled May 27, 1902. In 1901 
Melicent Porter Chapter, of Waterbury, placed a bronze tablet on the 
Porter homestead; Judea Chapter, of Washington, marked the famous 
Cogswell Tavern in New Preston, where Washington stopped over night 
on his way to West Point; and Faith Trumbull Chapter has marked 
three historic houses the homes of as many famous Huntingtons, namely, 
General Jabez, General Jedediah, and Samuer the Governor and 
"Signer." Sarah Whitman Trumbull Chapter, one of the smallest in 
the State, not content with her cemetery work, has erected a water tank 
in Watertown on the site of the Trumbull Homestead, and Mary 
Wooster Chapter of Danbury has placed a bronze tablet to mark the 
site of the house in which General Wooster died when mortally wounded 
at the time of the Danbury raid. Mary Floyd Tallmadge Chapter be- 
gan her patriotic work by framing her charter in wood taken from four 
historic houses in Litchfield, namely, the Oliver Wolcott Homestead, the 
Benjamin and Mary Floyd Tallmadge Homestead, the " Marsh House " 
(no longer standing), home of one of the early settlers, and a house in 
Bantam, now torn down, which had belonged to Elisha Horton, a member 
of the Boston Tea Party. The site of another early meeting house has 
been marked in Winsted by a gateway erected by Green Woods Chapter, 
at the entrance to the field where it once stood. 
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Other historic sites have been marked throughout the State. Nor- 
walk Chapter has put up five wayside stones marking places of historic 
association in that city, and the site of the first English settlement in 
Connecticut is indicated by a flint boulder placed by the Abigail Wolcott 
Ellsworth Chapter of " Ye Ancient Windsor." A place where military 
stores were hidden has been marked by another wayside stone placed by 
Elizabeth Clark Hull Chapter of Ansonia; and the four Chapters of 
Derby, Ansonia, Waterbury and Seymour have united in placing a 
boulder to perpetuate the ancient historic boundary line between the 
towns of Derby and Waterbury. Trees having historic associations have 
been marked by brass tablets by the Chapters in Litchfield and Water- 
town, and memorial trees have been planted not only by Anna Warner 
Bailey Chapter, but also by the Chapters in Litchfield, Danbury and 
Waterbury. Sarah Whitman Trumbull Chapter has moreover placed a 
tablet on the tree in Watertown from which the flag was unfurled when 
peace was declared after the War of 1812. Two flag staffs from each of 
which a flag floats continually, have been planted by Freelove Baldwin 
Stow Chapter of Milford, one marking the site of the old Revolution- 
ary signal station, and another on the site of old Fort Trumbull at the 
mouth of the harbor. Old milestones have been restored by Anne Brew- 
ster Fanning Chapter in Jewett City and neighboring towns. 

Two notable memorial fountains have been erected and unveiled with 
patriotic exercises. One stands in the midst of Norwalk's traffic to the 
memory of Nathan Hale, whom so many Connecticut Daughters have 
delighted to honor. This cost the Norwalk Chapter eleven hundred 
dollars; was unveiled as one of the features of the General State Con- 
ference held in Norwalk by invitation of this Chapter on April 20, 
1 90 1, and was presented to the city of Norwalk, the Mayor of Nor- 
walk accepting the gift in behalf of the city. The other fountain was 
erected by Dorothy Ripley Chapter of Southport at a cost of sixteen 
hundred and fifty dollars to commemorate the victory of the Colonists 
in the famous "Swamp Fight." Distinguished speakers and guests 
graced the unveiling of this beautiful memorial on June 17, 1903, when 
an assemblage of two thousand spectators gathered in the square around 
it. 

In reviewing this memorial work of the Connecticut Daughters 
of the American Revolution one cannot fail to recognize in it an influ- 
ence transcending anything that can be measured in dollars and cents. 
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The money value which has gone into the materials, and the labor of 
workmen and artists is as nothing compared with the wealth of spiritual 
uplift which flows from these memorials of a noble past. Not only do 
they stand as perpetual witnesses to the devotion and self-sacrifice of the 
fore-fathers and " fore-mothers " of this nation ; they stand also as beacon 
lights shining by the wayside for the inspiration and guidance in patri- 
otic service of those who come after us. In so loyally carrying out the ob- 
ject of the National Society to " perpetuate the memory of the spirit of 
the men and women who achieved American Independence," the Connecti- 
cut D. A. R. have been themselves examples of the highest spirit of 
patriotism, and have aroused in others a loftier sense of obligation to 
ideals of national life, a public conscience more sensitive to public evils; 
and a deeper consciousness of the significance of American freedom in 
the evolution of self-governing mankind. 

Katherine C. Barney Buel. 

Litchfield, Conn. 

(To be continued.) 



NEW HAMPSHIRE COUNTY NAMES. 

IT was not until 177 1 that the province of New Hampshire was finally 
divided into counties, although the subject had been discussed in the 
legislature for many years. Prior to this division the exercise of 
those governmental functions which are now ordinarily regarded and 
treated as county affairs was by the officers of the central government of 
the province, and extended over its entire territory. There was only one 
registry of deeds and one of probate, and the registers were appointed by 
the Governor in the same manner as other provincial officials. These 
offices were kept at the seat of the government, and their records con- 
stituted a large and important part of the provincial archives. 

By the act passed April 29, 1769, the original five counties of 
Rockingham, Strafford, Hillsborough, Cheshire, and Grafton were 
created. The county act was to take effect four months after His Ma- 
jesty's royal approbation, which was granted, and the act was published 
March 19, 1771. The organization of Rockingham, Hillsborough, and 
Cheshire counties was from that date; but the organization of Strafford 
and Grafton was not to take place until such time as the Governor and 
Council might deem it advisable, which was not until 1773. Meanwhile 
all the civil affairs of the territory assigned to these two counties were 
administered by the officers of Rockingham. 

The Wentworths occupied the seat of power in New Hampshire, 
either as Governor or as Lieutenant-Governor, residing in the province, 
under an absentee Governor, for nearly sixty years immediately prior to 
the Revolution. Governor Benning Wentworth and Governor John 
Wentworth had a fancy for naming places in honor of their relatives and 
friends. For instance, Governor John, whose wife was Frances Deering, 
named one town Francestown and another Deering, and a large number 
of towns incorporated under his administration received their names from 
his family, friends, and political associates. And so the opportunity of 
naming five counties in 1771 was fully appreciated. 

Rockingham county, incorporated March 19, 1771, was named by 
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Governor Wentworth in honor of his kinsman, Charles Watson Went- 
worth, second Marquis of Rockingham. (1730-82). 

Hillsborough county was named by Governor Wentworth in honor 
of Wills Hill, first Viscount Hillsborough (1718-93), secretary of state 
for the colonies. 

Cheshire county is said to be named from Cheshire, one of the west- 
ern counties of England. 

Strafford county was incorporated by the act which took effect March 
19, 1 77 1, but the organization of this county was suspended until ordered 
by the Governor and Council. This was done in 1773, and the county 
records are from that date. The order was probably issued in 1772, but 
the exact date is not ascertainable, because the Council records for that 
year are incomplete. Strafford county was named in honor of Governor 
Wentworth's kinsman, William Wentworth, fourth Earl of Strafford. 

Grafton county was incorporated by the act which took effect March 
19, 1771, and was subjected to the same period of suspension as Straf- 
ford county. It was named in honor of Augustus Henry Fitzroy, third 
Duke of Grafton. (1735-1811). 

Coos (pronounced Co-os) county was set off from the northern part 
of Grafton and incorporated December 24, 1803, to take effect March 
1, 1805. The name is an Indian word, meaning crooked, used in that 
section of the province in reference to the winding course of the Con- 
necticut river at Lancaster (which was originally called Upper Cohoes) f 
and at Haverhill (originally Lower Cohoes). 

Merrimack county was formed from the northern parts of Rocking- 
ham and Hillsborough, and incorporated July 1, 1823, to take effect 
August 1, 1823. The name was derived from the Merrimac river, which 
flows through the middle of the county. 

Sullivan county was cut from the northern part of Cheshire and 
incorporated July 5, 1827. It was named in honor of John Sullivan, 
Major-General in the Revolutionary army, and afterwards President of 
New Hampshire. 

Belknap county was set off from Strafford and incorporated Decem- 
ber 22, 1840. It was named in honor of Rev. Jeremy Belknap, D. D., 
author of the first history of New Hampshire. 
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Carroll county was taken from the northern part of Strafford and 
incorporated December 22, 1840. It was named in honor of Charles 
Carroll, the last surviving signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
who died in 1832. 

The order in which these ten counties are always named in New 
Hampshire law, literature, and common usage is Rockingham, Strafford, 
Belknap, Carroll, Merrimack, Hillsborough, Cheshire, Sullivan, Grafton, 
and Coos. The peculiarity about this list is that it is neither alphabetical, 
chronological, noil geographical. No satisfactory explanation of its 
origin has ever been offered, but the order has become official and 
invariable. 

Otis G. Hammond, M. A. 

Concord, N. H. 



CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN 

OUR publication of The Dutchman's Fireside was so well 
received by our subscribers, one of whom has kindly suggested 
several historical romances as worthy of succeeding it, that 
we are encouraged to re-print Greyslaer; a Romance of the Mohawk, by 
Charles Fenno Hoffman. 

Rufus Wilmot Griswold says of it: "Greyslaer is founded on the 
celebrated criminal trial of Beauchamp, for the murder of Colonel 
Sharpe, the Solicitor-General of Kentucky, the particulars of which, 
softened away in the novel, are minutely described by Mr. Hoffman in 
his Winter in the West. Some critics pronounce the scenes between 
Greyslaer and Alida de Roos melodramatic and improbable; but the 
authenticated facts of the tragedy are stranger than the fiction. In 
transferring the scene of his tale from Kentucky to the valley of the 
Mohawk, and at the same time carrying back the date of it half a century, 
little violence is done to the probabilities of the story, as the reader will 
be satisfied when he reflects upon the changes which time has wrought 
since New York was a frontier State, exposed to the border warfare of 
the Indians. Bait, the hunter, in this novel, is a well-conceived and 
admirably sustained character, American in the genuine sense of the 
word. Greyslaer has so many traits about him which find a response 
in our consciousness, that we cannot but think his original existed some- 
where else than in the imagination of the novelist. I do not refer so 
much to his habits and manners as to his idiosyncracies — his ways of 
feeling and thinking. No one who has not reflected upon his emotions, 
and indulged often in self-meditation, can fully recognize the chief merit 
of this character, considered as a type of real humanity. Since the pub- 
lication — 1840— of Greyslaer, Mr. William Gilmore Simms has written 
a novel, Beauchampe, which is founded on the same history." 

Charles Fenno Hoffman, a son of Judge Josiah Ogden Hoffman, 
was born in New York City in 1806, and studied law, but after a few 
years of practice resolved to adopt literature as his profession, and be- 
came one of the editors of the New York American, to which he had 
previously been a contributor. In 1833 he established the Knickerbocker 
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Magazine, but soon transferred it to Timothy Flint, and became owner 
of the American Monthly Magazine, and was the chief editor for many 
years, as also, for one year, of the Mirror, with which George P. Morris 
and N. P. Willis were so notably connected. In 1846 he edited the 
Literary World. In 1848 he was appointed to a government post at 
Washington but next year was attacked by the mental disorder which put 
an end to his brilliant career, and consigned him to the insane asylum at 
Harrisburg, Pa., where he remained for thirty-five years, and died June 

7. 1884. 

* 

His first book was "A Winter in the West" (1835), containing 
spirited descriptions of nature and frontier life; his second, "Wild 
Scenes in the Forest and Prairie " (1837) ; then " Vanderlyn," a novel, 
(in the American Monthly) ; Greyslaer, and finally "The Red Spur of 
Ramapo," of which great expectations were formed by his friends from 
the amount of labor he had bestowed upon it; but the manuscript was 
burnt by a stupid servant during his severe illness, and he had not the 
energy to re-write it. He was also the author of many poems, and of 
songs which were set to music and achieved great popularity — such as 
"Sparkling and Bright," "Rosalie Clare," and " Monterey "— the lat- 
ter a great favorite of General U. S. Grant. Griswold said: "His 
songs are finest that have been produced in this country." 

The latest edition (1874) of his poems was prepared by his nephew, 
Edward F. Hoffman, and contains a critical sketch of the author, by his 
friend, William Cullen Bryant. 

Several prominent Revolutionary figures appear in "Greyslaer" — 
Johnson, the two Butlers, John and Walter, the execrated Tory whose 
body was denied burial, Timothy Murphy, the rifleman said to have 
killed General Fraser at Saratoga, etc. 

"Red Wolfert" Waltermeyer is John Waltermeyer, who, in 178 1, 
made a bold attempt to kidnap General Schuyler from his house in 
Albany. 



GREYSLAER : A ROMANCE OF THE MOHAWK 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "A WINTER IN THE WEST," AND "WILD SCENES IN 
THE FOREST AND PRAIRIE " 



PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION 

WITHOUT meaning to imply in the slightest degree, that 
every particular in the following story is not literally true, 
the author would, out of great friendship to the reader, 
call his attention to some historical facts, out of which he has himself at 
times almost fancied that he had, unconsciously, as it were, framed an 
imaginary narrative. 

Refer to the horrible domestic. tragedy of Beauchamp, of Kentucky 
(perhaps the most frightful tissue of anecdotes recorded in the criminal 
trials of this or any other country*), and read the thrilling records of 
our Revolutionary Border story, as detailed in Stone's Life of Brant, 
and you would seem to have a clue to whatever is real, in the so called 
Romance of Greyslaer. 

The work might then be regarded as merely, what in title-page 
phraseology, is termed " A fiction, founded on fact, illustrative of Amer- 
ican history and character." 

But the actual story of the wild loves and fanatic frenzy of John 
Beauchamp and Anne Cook is so much darker and fearful in its interest 
than the tale of true love which is here told of Max and Alida ; and the 
incidents and characters portrayed in the Life of Brant, generally so 
much more striking than any which would seem to have been suggested 
by it here, that no writer of mere fiction could have hoped to please by 
so tame a combination, and modification of the most terrible and star- 
tling facts presented under the guise of a novel. By softening away the 
most atrocious and offensive features in the story of Beauchamp, so as to 
make it presentable in polite literature, the real narrative would lose 
half of its strength and tragic effect; and the interest about Brant and 
his border contemporaries would naturally cease when the reader dis- 

♦ Vide A Winter in the West, vol. li. 
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covered that he was cheated by an imaginary history less fertile in thrill- 
ing incident than the real memoirs of the Mohawk chief. 

The writer must confess, however, that it was these remarkable co- 
incidences between the details of a well-known criminal trial, and many 
of the scenes and characters of a popular historical work, with the gen- 
eral features of this veracious history, which induced him to entitle it a 
Romance when first presenting it to the public. 

He feared, very naturally, that with such formidable evidence 
against him, no one would take his word that every syllable of it was 
literally true, and that all the events here recorded did occur precisely 
as they are set down. But of this, the liberal and candid reader of the 
present edition cannot entertain a doubt; albeit, the work is still entitled 
" Romance of the Mohawk." 

The writer cannot take leave of the subject, without thanking the 
friendly critics who have complimented his skill in fictitious portraiture, 
at the expense of truth in his narrative, by mistaking the homely, but 
real description of a matter-of-fact forester — a mere forester — a sort 
of " Cockney of the Woods," (if those who were personally acquainted 
with honest Bait will pardon us the expression) for a copy of the 
dreamy, moralising Leather Stocking, the most poetic of Mr. Cooper's 
happy creations. 

Piermont, New York, November, 1840: 



CHAPTER I 

FOREST HAUNTS AND SYLVAN COMPANY 

OUR story opens amid the depths of an American forest. It 
was midsummer; the bright green of June had departed from 
lea and meadow, and the brooks, even where their course lay 
through some grassy orchard, half sheltered by the spreading fruit-trees, 
had shrunk and dwindled in their channels; but here, amid the dank 
shadows of primeval woods, their currents still danced along with all 
the freshness of springtime. Here, too, the shrubs upon their banks 
still wore the delicate tints of early summer; for the canopy of dense 
foliage above them shut out the scorching heat. The birds of song, 
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which, in the opening and closing year, are seldom heard in our deep 
forests, h$d now left the clearings, which they delight with their war- 
bling in the mating season, and flitted through the cool and verdurous 
aisles that opened around on every side ; now glancing sportively around 
the seamed and columnar trunks of the mossed trees, and now skimming 
high in air, but still sheltered by the cloistering architrave of interlacing 
boughs above them. It was noontide, but the freshness of early dawn 
and the mellow gloom of deepening twilight were commingled in those 
forest glades. 

By the foot of an ancient tulip-tree, where a spring bubbled from 
beneath a rock, which its gnarled roots entwined, sat two men, who 
seemed the fitting tenants of a spot so wild. The one, a military veteran 
of about fifty, brawny and broad-shouldered, with freckled face and 
sandy hair, was dressed in the full garb of a Scottish Highlander, save 
that a jacket of green cloth, laced or guarded with bars of silver, like the 
uniform of a modern European trooper, was superadded to the tartan 
drapery that marks the ancient costume of his country. His companion, 
who wore a similar uniform jacket, was, in the fashion of his other gar- 
ments, apparelled not unlike him; if a belted hunting-shirt of dressed 
deerskin, with fringed leggins of the same, and a scarlet blanket richly 
embroidered at the corners with porcupine quills, may be supposed to 
bear any resemblance to the kilt, hose, and plaid of the Scotchman; 
whose skene dhu was imitated by the terrible leg-knife, worn beneath the 
beaded garters of his companion. With the exception of a tomahawk 
secured in the wampum sash of the latter, both were in other respects 
similarly armed with pistols and jager. 

But the accidental resemblance in the fashion of their equipments, 
which extended even to the ornamental tobacco-pouch worn at the belt 
of either, ceased altogether with a full survey of their persons, when 
contrasting these men together. There was nothing of the Celt or Goth 
in the swarthy lineaments of the American forester. Rising to his feet, 
while his blanket, dropping from one shoulder, set forth a chest of the 
finest proportions, he stood at least three inches tallen than the European ; 
while his lithe and well-rounded limbs fell at each motion into those easy 
attitudes which, among those who call themselves civilized, are seldom 
exhibited in their full grace by any but mere children, and which were 
in striking contrast with the angular movements of his sturdy and soldier- 
like companion. 
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"Well, Sachem, what see you now?" said the Highlander, as the 
Indian, lightly planting one foot upon a mossed root that pushed through 
the rotten sod, stood, with keen eye and dilated nostril, gazing intently 
into a deep glade of the forest. 

44 I looked for the return of one of my runners, but it was only a 
moose which stirred the leaves," he replied, quietly, resuming his seat. 



it 



1 A moose? ah I I've heard of that kind of deer. They tell me that 
they are famous fellows when at bay. But you should hunt a stag 
among old Scotia's mountains to know what sport is, Sachem. You 
never got as far, though, as our heathery hills, when you visited King 
George." 

" There was game afoot here that would not have let me linger in 
the Highlands, even had I reached them." 

44 Ah I but even to have set foot upon the bonny purple heather, 
though but for once in your life, would have been something; and yet, 
perhaps, 'twere better not; it might have made you discontented with 
these gloomy forests that cover up your whole country." 

44 1 saw many bald men among the counsellors of my British father; 
but the naked crowns of the Sagernash did not put me out of conceit of 
the long locks of an Iroquis," replied the forester, dryly. And then, 
continuing in a more animated strain : 44 1 have not always, even in my 
own land, dwelt among these forests, which you think so gloomy. I 
have wandered for months over meadows laughing with sunshine and 
flowers, where the purple heather of which you speak, unless it outbloom 
in richness all that I have seen in an English garden, were but a dull 
garniture for the delicate fields. And yet, though the prairies seemed 
so fascinating, when in early youth I followed over them the warpath of 
the great Pontiac, their charms appear to me now but as the feeble and 
holyday work of Nature, when compared with a temple like that in 
which we stand. Look there," he cried, pointing upward to the sweep- 
ing cone of a pine that towered some two hundred feet towards the 
heavens, upon the lowest branch of which, still a hundred feet above the 
soil, an eagle was at the moment lighting, while the frayed bark, slipping 
from beneath his talons, floated long in air before reaching the ground. 
44 Look at yon royal pine, Major MacDonald; such trees as that will 
grow but once in any soil! they are the production only of Nature in 
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her prime ; and, as one of her doomed children that must soon pass away, 
I would fain linger near them with my people until the last is gone." 

"Doomed, Sachem? tut, tut, not a bit of doom about the matter; 
we'll soon drive the rebels from the ancient seats of your tribe ; or, should 
the worst come to worst, why not leave this wild land? You have the 
king's commission in your pocket, and can still follow his majesty's 
banner wherever a trumpet shall sound." 

"Never, never!" rejoined the Indian, mournfully; "I have been 
tutored in your schools; I have worshipped in your dwellings; I have 
feasted and slept in your dwellings ; I have fought side by side with your 
warriors in the field; I have mingled with you courtiers in the palace, 
and your counsellors in the ecabinet, but my ways are still not your ways, 
nor has the heart of Thayendanagea been ever for a moment estranged 
from his tribe." 

" Why, then, did you lead theim to take a part with us in this quar- 
rel, which, you told me but yesterday, must eventuate in the ultimate 
success of the rebel arms?" 

44 Why? why, did not my countrymen accept the overtures of the 
French king, when Frontenac made his descent upon the cantons with a 
powerful army, and our allies, the Hollanders, at whom, through us, 
Ononthio* struck the blow, were too feeble to aid us save with their 
wishes ? why, until your countrymen, by their acquisition of this province, 
became heirs of the friendship we had sworn to the Dutch, did we stand 
by Quidart in his quarrel with England to the last? Why? why did 
you Major MacDonald, who have now, with hundreds like yourself, 
taken up arms for King George, why did you become an exile by fighting 
against him when a stripling?" 

The Scotchman sprang to his feet, and paced the turf in agitation 
for a moment; then, turning short in front of the other, exclaimed, as he 
clasped the hand of the noble Mohawk in both of his own and wrung it 
cordially. 

44 Captain Brant, you are a true and loyal gentleman, every inch of 

•Ononthio, or Yonondio. The French of Canada were so called by the Iroquois. 

t " Sons of Corlear," or " The Children of Quidar," were the terms by which " The Six 
Nations" indifferently distinguished the inhabitants of the colony of New York; and, though 
first adopted during the Dutch ascendancy over the province, we find them used in Indian 
treaties and speeches down to quite a recent period. 
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you ; worthy to have been out in the* Forty-five ' with the best of us ; and 

if " 

44 Hist— crouch," interrupted the Sachem, lightly pressing the 
shoulder of MacDonald, who, obedient to the motion, sank on one knee 
beside him. 

44 1 see him," whispered the Highlander, glancing in the direction 
whither his companion pointed; **a sable roan! A most noble charger; 
his rider must be near." 

" Yo-hahf a horse of eighteen hands! there are not many such in the 
depths of an American forest. Look again, brother soldier." 

44 Jesu Maria ! " ejaculated the European, in a tone that might be 
thought to partake as much of alarm as of wonder, if the suspicion had 
not been belied by the flashing eye with which he instantly brought his 
jager to his shoulder, while the muzzle was as quickly averted by the 
hand of the Mohawk striking up the barrel. 

44 An old hunter looks at his range as well as at his mark," said 
Brant, in reply to an inquiring glance of the other; and the hasty Scot, 
looking again beyond his quarry, saw, for the first time, a half-naked 
Indian standing immediately in his line of fire. 

44 1 must have those antlers to match a pair from the peat-moss in 
my brother's hall," he murmured, in a tone of disappointment. 

44 They shall be yours, but we must not wake these echoes with our 
firearms. Leave my runner yonder to deal with the moose, and we 
shall be certain of a savoury broil this evening." 

The deer-stalker, or still-hunter, as we would term him in this coun- 
try, seemed to be fully aware of the neighourhood of his chief, and the 
precise point where he lay ; for, gliding now like a shadow from tree to 
tree, and more than once fitting an arrow to his bow, as if about to shoot, 
while continually approaching the moose, he managed to place himself 
so that the two witnesses of the sport could not be harmed by the shot. 
The animal, in the meantime pestered by the August flies that are so an- 
noying to the larger tenants of the forest at this season, kept moving 
hither and thither within a small circle, pausing ever and anon to browse 
for a moment; and still, while feeding, making the dry branches crackle 
with his incessant trampling. 
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At last he seemed to be more contented, as he got his feet into a 
marshy piece of ground, from which the discoloured water bubbled up 
gratefully about his legs, as his hoofs broke the yielding soil. The 
Scotchman, who now, for the first time, had a full view of his huge un- 
couth form, could not sufficiently admire the ease with which the moose 
used his ungainly but flexile snout, to twist off the branches near him, 
while lazily catching at those within his reach. 

But now the movements of the still-hunter equally claimed the at- 
tention of the lookers-on of this quiet but exciting kind of woodland 
sport. The stealthy savage, by flitting from tree to tree in the manner 
we have described, occasionally drawing his body, like a wounded snake, 
along the ground, had gained a fallen and decayed trunk within twenty 
paces of the moose, and, lying concealed behind this natural rampart, 
was watching, with keen eye, the fitting moment to launch his fatal shaft. 

At last the moose, having stripped the boughs immediately in front 
of him, yet unwilling to change his position, threw back his broad antlers 
upon his shoulders, and, twisting his neck obliquely as he caught at a 
weeping birch that drooped over his left shoulder within reach of his 
unlifted muzzle, presented his throat as a fair mark for the arrow of the 
hunter. The bow twanged, and the barbed flint was driven, with un- 
erring aim, through the neck, severing the swollen artery, and burying 
itself deep in the vertebrae at the base of the skull. The stricken animal 
uttered a terrific snort of rage and agony, plunged, reared, and, wheel- 
ing on his hind legs, made a desperate charge at his assailant, but fell 
dead at the feet of the Indian, just as the undismayed fellow was in the 
act of bounding forward to encounter him with his tomahawk. 

" A good shot, Harrowah," cried Brant, moving leisurely from his 
covert; while the more ardent Scot rushed, with drawn dirk, towards 
the fallen moose, as if still hoping to have a hand in the death of so 
noble a quarry. But the bright eye was already fixed in death, though a 
muscular motion in the long and drooping muzzle made the Highlander 
quickly withdraw the hand which he had placed on that uncouth append- 
age. 

" By Saint Andrew," he cried, "but you have an ugly face to claim 
kindred with the dun deer of my own heather." 

"Yet, major, we foresters think that the woods afford no choicer 
morsel than a moose's muzzle; and your Frenchmen of Canada will 
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Two hundred and seventy-seven yean 
ago the First Church of Roxbury — the sixth 
in order of time within the present limits of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts — was 
founded. For more than two hundred years 
it was the only church within the present 
limits of Roxbury. During the first century 
of its existence it included among its wor- 
shippers many of the early inhabitants of 
West Roxbury, Brookline and Jamaica Plain. 
Therefore its history is of more than passing 
interest to the descendants of those who lived 
in these localities in colonial times. It is also 
an important contribution to the church his- 
tory of New England. 

" My own deep interest in the church with 
which my father was for so many years con- 
nected/' the author tells us, "has led me to 
make a systematic study of its foundation, the 
lives of the founders, and the chain of events 
leading down to the present time." 

From the time of John Eliot, the Apostle 
to the Indians, this church has had a line of 
distinguished pastors and many of its mem- 
bers have been famous in civil and political 
life. In his Introduction the present pastor 
says: 

"The apostle Eliot's records of the First 
Church begin thus : ' Mr. William Pinchon, 
he came in the first company, 1630. He was 
one of the first foundation of the church at 
Rocksborough.' Then he goes on to name 
several families which he says were of the 
first company in 1630, certainly enough to 
have some kind of a gathering for the wor- 
ship of God; and in days when worship 
was so dear to them after the persecutions 



they had suffered in England, especially with 
all the loneliness and privations, perils of 
the wilderness, and perils of the Indians, and 
the rigor of wintry days, in some home how- 
ever humble they must have assembled and 
constituted a true church. When weather 
permitted, and weather was not a serious 
obstacle in those days to church-going, they 
went for awhile through the pathway in the 
forests over to Dorchester, ' Until such time 
as God should give them opportunity to be a 
church among themselves.' ' Mr. George Al- 
cock, he came with the first company ana 
1630. When the people of Rocksbrough 
joyned to the church at Dorchester, he was 
by the church chosen to be a deakon esp'c to 
regard the brethren at Rocksbrough: and af- 
ter he adjoyned himselfe to this church at 
Rocksbrough he was ordained a deakon of 
this church.' " 

Continuing Dr. De Normandie says: "The 
early ministers of these plantations, as tht 
first settlements were called, regarded them- 
selves as self-constituted chroniclers of what- 
ever took place in their sparsely inhabited 
parishes. They were the historians and jour- 
nalists of the time. If a house was struck by 
lightning, or a great storm came, or any 
portent in the heavens, or some accident be- 
fell a settler, or an epidemic appeared, or a 
brother or sister lapsed into heresy, or a ship 
arrived or sailed, or if there was an excep- 
tional season, as once the Apostle writes, 
' not any snow fell this winter,' if there was 
an abundant harvest, or a threatened famine, 
the minister makes a note of it in the parish 
book, and frequently this is all the history 
of the times we have." 

This first book of church records was 
burned " in ye burning of John Johnsons 
house" in 1645 but the records are continuous 
if not complete since 1652. 

The author has not sufficiently indicated 
the line of demarkation between his own 
compilation and the original records here 
printed, but he has rendered accessible much 
information which was to be found only on 
the church records. That person has not yet 
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been born who it able to compile a full his- 
tory of any parish or town without making 
tome mistakes. 

Hewas included the covenant for the 
establishment of "The Free Schoole of Rox- 
burie," afterwards known as "The Gram- 
mar School in the easterly part of the town 
of Roxbury" and in recent times as the 
Roxbury Latin School. It is dated the last 
day of August, 164$. This document is rich 
in the signatures of Eliot, Weld, Dudley, 
Williams, Heath, Johnson, Roberts, Hewes, 
Morrell, Lambe, Parke, Paison, Dennison, 
Leavens, Gookin and Bell. 

As a whole the volume shows careful, 
painstaking, critical study on the part of the 
author, who has illustrated the work with 
old plans and ancient views of the meeting- 
houses. He has given individual sketches of 
the pastors, teachers, elders, deacons, founda- 
tion members and many other members in 
such a manner as to make the volume au- 
thoritative and comprehensive. Much space 
is given to the life and labors of John Eliot 
and the rare pamphlet published in 17$$ 
giving the life and character of Rev. Nehe- 
miah Walter is reproduced. In fac-simile 
the "Elegiack Verse" on Elijah Corlet is 
reproduced by permission of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The press work is admirably done, the 
binding deserves special mention and the 
full index is creditable to the author and of 
inestimable value to all who may wish to 
use the volume. 



The True Story of the American 
Flag. By John H. Fow. Illus. 
8vo., 54 pp. Philadelphia: Wil- 
liam J. Campbell. 1908. 

An interesting and cornice history of the 
evolution of our national emblem and its first 
use on land and sea. To get behind the 
curtain and discover the original designer 
of the stars and stripes has taken the author 
into a facinating field. The absence of 
authentic records became his limitations. 

Out of his studies, however, he has shown 
that colored stripes were used nearly two 
hundred years before the Declaration of In- 
dependence was declared and that stars were 
first used on a flag in November, 1775, on a 
Massachusetts privateer. The claims that a 
seamstress living in Arch street, Philadelphia, 
of the name of Betsey Ross was the designer 
of the star-spangled banner are found to be 
entirely legendary. The evidence cited shows 
that the Betsey Ross story is improbable and 
that our national flag is the outgrowth of 
many slight changes which renders it a 
product of many unknow designers. 

Elizabeth Ross was paid fourteen pounds, 
twelve shillings and two pence for making 
ships' colors May 29, 1777, but it does not 
follows that she designed the colors. In fact 
it is shown that there was no " design fixed 
upon " until after it is claimed that Betsey 
Ross made the design. 

The story is interestingly written and the 
illustrations in color are excellent. 
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LINCOLN TELLING A STORY. 

From original pencil sketch from life by Pierre Morand. 

In June 1864, Mr. Lincoln, seated in an arm chair, in a 
private room of the old Willard's Hotel, at Washington, was 
telling some of his humorous stories to the late J. B. Blair, 
then a Representative from West Virginia. 

The artist changed the accessories, so as to make the scene 
an out-of-door one. 

For the use of this sketch, the first time it has been published, 
we are indebted to Mr. S. V. Henkels, of Philadelphia. 
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WITH NOTES AND QUERIES 
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JOURNAL OF THE COMMITTEE WHO BUILT THE 
SHIPS PROVIDENCE AND WARREN FOR THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1776. 

(Fourth Paper) 
Feb. 12, 1776. 

VOTED, That Mr. John Brown write a letter to Mr. Hezekiah 
Sabin 71 Merchant in New Haven, and Request him to purchase 
for the use of the Continental Ships two hundred and fifty barrels 
of Pork and one hundred and fifty barrels of Beef. The price of the 
Pork to be 54 shillings and the Beef 40 shillings per Bbl. at New Haven. 
If it cannot be procured at the above prices, that he write to Mr. John 
Brown on the same subject immediately. That he be allowed two-and- 
a-half per cent, for doing the business, and that Mr. John Brown draw on 
Messrs. Jos. Dolb Russell and Nicholas Cooke to pay to the said Heze- 
kiah Sabin the sum of three Thousand Five Hundred Dollars to pay for 
the same, and that he purchase Two Hundred Bushels of Beans and 
Pease and that the majority of the Committee sign the Order. 

Voted, That we send a Messenger to Connecticut to procure 
Draught of the Ship 7f to be Built there immediately. 

Reckoning 28s. 6d. paid by » 

Meeting adjourned to Wednesday evening, 6 o'clock. 

Feby 14th, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

[No names given of those present. /. N. 'A.'] 

Reckoning 20s. 

Meeting adjourned to Fryday Evening. 

Feb. 16, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
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Brown, John Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, Joseph Nightingale, John I. 
Carr, Wm. Russell, Jabez Bowen. 

Reckoning 17s. 

Meeting adjourned to Monday evening. 

Feb. 19th, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
Brown, John Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, John Smith, Joseph Nightin- 
gale, Wm. Russell, John I. Clarke, Joseph Russell, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, Messrs. Joseph D. Russell & Nicholas Cooke Jun. 2 having 
returned last evening from Philadelphia made their appearance this even- 
ing to report their doings to the Committee. They have brought the 
Sixty Thousand Dollars in Cash sent for by this Committee. They have 
also brought the draughts of the £wo ships which we were desired to 
build for the Continental Service, and on Examining the same we find it 
impossible to follow the Draught sent us without retarding the Work at 
Least one Month. Considering the whole matter it is: 

Voted, That Messrs. Bowen and Talman proceed to finish the 
Bottoms of the Ships according to their present Models and that they 
finish the upper works nearly according to the Directions sent us by 
Stephen Hopkins, Esq. Tumbling the sides Home 7i Two feet on each 
side. 

Whereas, Nicholas Brown Esq., was heretofore Chosen Treasurer 
of this Committee — by the making sundry excuses wjhich render it Incon- 
venient for him to execute the said Trust, the matter was determined by 
lott when it fell on Mr. John I. Clarke to execute the said Trust, and 
Messrs. Russell and Cooke Jun, are hereby ordered to pay the money 
to the said Mr. Clarke. 

Voted, That the sum of Fifty-seven pounds, Nine shillings and 
Eight pence Lawful Money be paid to Nicholas Cooke Jun. and Jos. D. 
Russell for their expenses to Philadelphia on the Business of this 
Committee. 

Voted, That Mr. John Brown write to Mr. Hezekiah Sabin Jun. 74 
of New Haven and request him to purchase Two Hundred Barrels of 
Flour for this Committee, and that Mr. John I. Clarke the Treasurer 
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pay to Mr. Hezekiah Sabin Jun., who will soon be in this Town, the sum 
of Four thousand Five Hundred Dollars to purchase Beef, Pork, Beans 
and Flour. That he purchase the above articles on the best Terms he 
can. 

Voted, That this Committee approve of the order on Stephen Hop- 
kins, Esq., in favor of Nicholas Brown, Esq. and John Brown for three 
Thousand Dollars, Dated this 17th Instant. 

Reckoning 29s. 

Meeting adjourned to Wednesday evening. 

Feby 21st, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Hon'ble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
Russell, Joseph Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, Joseph Nightingale, John I. 
Clarke, William Russell, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That the sum of Two hundred Ninety two pounds, twelve 
shillings and six pence one farthing L M S be paid Messrs. Brown and 
Powers out of the Committee's Treasury. 

Voted, That Messrs. Joseph and William Russell's account amount- 
ing to One Hundred and eleven pounds eleven shillings and six pence 
Lawful Money, be paid out of the Committee's Treasury. 

Agreed with Nathaniel Greene and Company for the anchors for 
the small Ship, at 8 pence per pound and agreement on file. 

Voted, That the sum of Seven hundred Sixty four pounds four shil- 
lings and eight pence L M S., being the balance of John Brown's ac- 
count, be paid him out of the Committee's Treasury. 

Reckoning 33s. 

Meeting adjourned to Fryday Evening. 

Feb. 23d, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
Brown, John Brown, William Russell, John I. Clarke, Jabez Bowen, 
Jos. Nightingale. 
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Voted, That a bill for Two Thousand Dollars be drawn on Stephen 
Hopkins, Esq., in favor of Capt. Caleb Gardiner 76 on his paying the 
amount into the hands of John I. Clarke the Treasurer. 

Voted, That a Bill for Eight Hundred Dollars be drawn on Stephen 
Hopkins, Esq., in favor of Peter T. Courtenies " to purchase Bar Iron 
for the use of the Ships. 

N. B. The Committee have wrote to Mr. P. T. Courtenies to pro- 
cure two anchors, 30 hundred weight each, for the ships, at 9 pence per 
pound. 

Reckoning — 

Meeting adjourned to monday evening. 

•Feb. 26, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Nicholas Brown, Chairman; Joseph Russell, Joseph 
Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, John Brown, Joseph Nightingale, John I. 
Clarke, Wm. Russell, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That Forty Eight Pieces of English Duck be purchased of 
Mr. A. Lopez 78 at the following prices : 29 of No. 1 at £6 ; 5 of No. 2 
at £'-ios. ; 9 of No. 3 at £5-145. ; 5 of No. 5 at £5-83. 

Voted, That the sum of Two Hundred Sixty two pounds, six shil- 
lings and four pence three farthings, be paid Messrs. Brown and Powers 
out of the Committee's Treasury. 

Voted, That the sum of Five Hundred Forty four pounds, seven 
shillings and five pence, three farthings be paid Nicholas Brown out of 
the Committee's Treasury. 

Voted, That Joseph Nightingale be appointed to agree for a vessel 
to go to New Haven to bring a load of Provisions on the best Terms he 
can. 

Reckoning 20s. 

Meeting adjourned to Wednesday Evening. 

February 28th, 1776. 
Meeting in Being according to adjournment. 
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Present: — Nicholas Brown, Joseph Russell, Joseph Brown, Joseph 
Nightingale, John Brown. 

Gave Mr. Palmer a Memorandum to get two spars 73 feet long to 
work 18 Inches in the Slings, one Spar for Mizzen Mast 72 feet long, 
16 Inches in the Partners; one ditto for ditto 69 feet long i6i Inches 
in the Partners; 78a all the above to be Transported to the nearest Water 
carriage and there rafted to Taunton. 

Voted that the Treasurer pay Mr. Elkanah Palmer Seventy pounds 
Lawful Money towards procuring the Masts and Spars according to 
Orders. 

Reckoning 22s. 6d. 

Meeting adjourned to Fryday Evening. 

March 1st, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Prest: — Nicholas Brown, Joseph Russell, Joseph Brown, John 
Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, Joseph Nightingale, John L Clarke, Wm. 
Russell, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That Mr. Barnard Eddy go into the Country and cut and 
send in all the Knees he possibly can on the best Terms he possibly can. 
That he also engage Carters to bring in the Timber from Tylor's lott, 
on the best terms he can ; he observing to make written agreements with 
all the people he may Imploy. 

Voted, That Capt. Pardon Sheldon take a List of all the Carpenters 
in Bowen's Yard. That he call the list at suArise and sunset and make 
return to the Committee's Clerk every Saturday, before the time of 
paying the men off. 

Voted, That Capt. Christopher Sheldon take a list of the Carpen- 
ters in Major Talman's Yard and call the list and make Return as above. 

Voted, That 25 Dollars be given for all three Inch Plank delivered 
in Ae Yard by the middle of March. 

Voted, That one of the Committee attend the Ship yards constantly, 
and that by Lott, which fell as follows: Nicholas Brown to attend on 
Monday; John I. Clarke, Tuesday; Daniel Tillinghast, Wednesday; Wil- 
liam Russell, Thursday; Joseph Russell, Friday; John Brown, Saturday; 
John Smith, Monday 2d; Joseph Nightingale, Tuesday 2d; Jabez 
Bowen, Wednesday 2d. 
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Voted, To give Mr. Jones Tg an Order on the Treasurer for £12-16-6 
in full to this 1st of March Inclusive. 

Reckoning 28s. 6d. 

Meeting adjourned to Monday evening. 

March 4, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to Adjournment. 

Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Daniel 
Tillinghast, Joseph Nightingale, John I. Clarke, William Russell, Joseph 
Brown, John Brown, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That the Committee's Treasurer pay Mr. Cromwell Childs 
One Hundred and twenty pounds Lawful Money, in part pay for the 
Timber and Iron bought of him. 

Voted, That the sum of Twenty four pounds, seven shillings and 
eleven pence two farthings be paid to Jabez Bowen out of the Com- 
mittee's Treasury being the amount of his Account. 

Voted, That the sum of One Hundred and Ninety eight pounds eleven 
shillings be paid Mr. John Brown out of the Committee's Treasury, it 
being for Duck bought of him. 

Reckoning — 

Meeting adjourned to Wednesday Evening. 

Wednesday Evening, March 6, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
Brown, John Smith, Henry Ward, John I. Clarke, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That the sum of One Hundred and Ninty Seven pounds, 
three shillings & two pence i be paid Mr. John Smith out of the Com- 
mittee's Treasury, being the Amount of his Account. 

Reckoning — 

Meeting adjourned to Fryday Evening. 
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Fryday Evening, 8th March, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
Russell, Joseph Brown, Joseph Nightingale, John I. Clarke, Jabez 
Bowen. 

Voted, That Messrs Welcome Arnold and Richard Salter M have an 
Order on Stephen Hopkins, Esq., for the sum of One Thousand Dollars; 
they paying the Cash to the Treasury in the Month. 

Voted, That Messrs. Ambrose Page, 81 Joseph and William Russell 
and Nicholas Brown have an order on Stephen Hopkins, Esq., for Two 
thousand eight Hundred and Fifty Dollars. 

Reckoning— Meeting Adjourned to Monday evening. 

Monday Evening, nth March, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Daniel 
Tillinghast, Joseph Brown, Joseph Nightingale, John I. Clarke, Jabez 
Bowen. 

Voted, That Messrs. Clarke and Nightingale have an Order on 
Step. Hopkins, Esq., for Two Thousand Five Hundred Dollars; also 
an other Order for Fifteen Hundred Dollars on the said Stephen Hop- 
kins, Esq. [Order Granted.] 

Voted, That Nicholas and John Brown have an Order on Stephen 
Hopkins, Esq., for Two thousand four Hundred Dollars. 

Voted, That the Secretary make out an Order to send to Mr. Francis 
Lewis, M Merchant of New York, and desire him to ship the Two Hun- 
dred Bolts of Duck purchased of him by Stephen Hopkins, Esq., by the 
Diana, Jonathan Carpenter, 8i Master, for this place. 

Reckoning 

Meeting adjourned to Wednesday Evening. 

Wednesday Evening, 13th March, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to adjournment. 
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Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Daniel 
Tillinghast, Joseph Brown, John Brown, Joseph Nightingale, John I. 
Clarke, William Russell, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That Zephaniah Andrews' M Account, amounting to Ten 
pounds seven shillings, be paid Mr. George Olney. 

Reckoning 

Meeting adjourned to Fryday Evening. 

Fryday Evening, 15th March, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, John 
Brown, Joseph Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, Joseph Nightingale, John I. 
Clarke, William Russell, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That the Balance of Cromwell Child's Account amounting 
to the sum of be paid out the Committee's Treasury. 

Voted, That Messrs. Rotch and Jarvis M have an Order on Stephen 
Hopkins, Esq., for One Thousand Dollars and that the same be paid 
the Treasurer on his delivering the Bills. 

Voted, That the Pumps for the Larger Ship be made 20 feet long 
and for the Smaller 19 feet. 

Reckoning 

Meeting adjourned to Monday Evening. 

Monday Evening, 18th March, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Nicholas Brown, Joseph Russell, John Brown, Joseph 
Nightingale, William Russell, Joseph Brown, Daniel Tillinghast. 

Voted, That Mr. John Brown have an Order on Stephen Hopkins 
Esq., for Two thousand five Hundred Dollars, & that he Account with 
the Treasury for the same. 

Reckoning 

Meeting Adjourned to Wednesday Evening. 
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Wednesday Evening, 20th March, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Nicholas Brown, Joseph Russell, William Russell, John 
Brown, Joseph Nightingale, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That Daniel Tillinghast's Account, Amounting to Forty two 
pounds, Twelve shillings and Eleven pence, be paid him out of the 
Committee's Treasury. 

Whereas, This Committee have purchased a considerable quantity 
of Spars more than will be wanted for the Ships building here. 

Voted, That they be sold to any persons that may want the same 
after the Ships are supplied at the following prices : For all spars under 
8 Inches at one shilling per Inch. For top masts above 8 inches and not 
exceeding 10, at is. 6d. per Inch. For Booms and Bowsprits as they 
may be for length and bigness, from five to ten Dollars per piece. For 
Masts from 12 to 20 Inches in Diameter to be from 6 to 9 shillings pejr 
Inch. 

Reckoning 

Meeting adjourned to Fryday Evening. 

Fryday Evening, 22 March, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present : — Nicholas Brown, Joseph Brown, John Brown, Daniel Til- 
linghast, Joseph Nightingale, William Russell, Jabez Bowen. 

Reckoning 

Meeting adjourned to Monday Evening. 

Monday Evening, 26 March, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to Adjournment. 

Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
Russell, John Smith, Joseph Nightingale, John I. Clarke, William Rus- 
sell, John Brown, Jabez Bowen. 

Whereas, There seems to be an uneasiness among the Ship Carpen- 
ters on account of their wages : 
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'Tis Voted, That Nicholas Cooke, Esq., John Smith, William Rus- 
sell and Jabez Bowen be a Committee to attend in the yard tomorrow 
morning to settle the matter with them, they not allowing any one car- 
penter more than 9 pence more than they were to have in the former 
agreement. 

Reckoning 

Meeting adjourned tomorrow Evening. 

Tuesday Eveng, March 27th, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Hon'ble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Daniel 
Tillinghast, Joseph Brown, Joseph Nightingale, Henry Ward, John I. 
Clarke, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That Mr. E. Palmer get the Masts and Yards that he has 
procured for the Ships, rafted from Taunton down to Mount Hope on 
the best terms he can ; and that he give the Committee Intelligence as soon 
as he gets them to Swanzey. 

Voted, That the Balance of Mr. Elkanah Palmer's Acct be paid by 
the Treasurer. 

Reckoning 

Meeting adjourned to Friday Evening. 

Fryday Evening, March 29, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Nicholas Brown, Joseph Russell, Joseph Brown, John 
Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, Joseph Nightingale, William Russell, Jabez 
Bowen. 

Voted, That the sum of Thirty six pounds Lawful Money order be 
paid Mr. Joshua Hacker M for Forty five Water Cades Granted for the 
Ships. 

Reckoning 

Meeting adjourned to Tuesday Evening. 

This Meeting if held is not noted in the Journal — the one above 
given follows. /. N. A. 
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Wednesday Evening, 10 April, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to Adjournment. 

Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
Brown, William Russell, Joseph Russell, John Smith, Henry Ward, John 
I. Clarke, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That Fifty pounds Lawful Money be paid to Mr. John 
Manley 87 by the Treasurer. 

Meeting adjourned to Fryday Evening. 

Fryday Evening, April 12, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to Adjournment. 

Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
Russell, John Brown, Henry Ward, John I. Clarke, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That the Sum of One Thousand and Eighty Five pounds, 
four shillings & Ten pence be paid Messrs. Clarke & Nightingale being 
the Balance of their Acct out of the Treasury. 

That Seventy Two pounds be paid Nicholas Cooke, Esq., for Twelve 
bolts of Duck bought of Jacob Greene. 88 

That Seven pounds be paid Nicholas Cooke, Esq., being the Amount 
of his Acct. 

That Nine pounds Twelve shillings and eight pence be paid James 
Marsh 89 being the amount of his Acct. 

That Seven pounds one shilling be paid Elisha Brown *° out of the 
Treasury being the Amount of his Acct. 

That One Hundred and Sixty cutlasses be purchased of Benjamin 
Comstock 91 at 9 shillings a piece. 

Meeting Adjourned to Monday Evening. 

Monday Evening, 15th April, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
Brown, Joseph Russell, John Brown, Joseph Nightingale, John I. Clarke, 
Jabez Bowen. 
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Voted, That there be an Examination among the Calkers and that 
a Sub-Committee with a Master Calker of each Ship, fix the prices that 
each one shall have ; and the Boys' Wages shall be particularly considered 
and Settled, and that John Brown be the Committee. 

Voted, That the Assistants that work with the Head Riggers that 
are not particularly agreed with have not more than 4s. 6d. per Day for 
their Work. 

Voted, That this Committee agree to take all the Ravens Duck that 
Messrs. Clarke & Nightingale and Capt. Jos. Cooke 92 have to sell at 
14 Dollars a piece, suppose One Hundred Bolts. 

Meeting adjourned to Fryday Evening. 

Fryday Evening and Monday Evening the Committee met, but did 
no Business of Importance, and Adjourned to Wednesday Evening. 

Wednesday Evening, 24th April, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to Adjournment. 

Present: — Nicholas Brown, Henry Ward, Joseph Nightingale, 
John I. Clarke, William Russell, Daniel Tillinghast, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That the sum of Six pounds Three shillings & Four pounds 
Two Shillings & Eight pence be paid Mr. Charles Jenckes out of the 
Treasury. [Order Granted.] 

Meeting Adjourned to Fryday Evening. 

Fryday Evening, 26 April, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to Adjournment. 

Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Henry 
Ward, Daniel Tillinghast, Joseph Nightingale, John I. Clarke, William 
Russell, John Smith, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That the sum of Five pounds fifteen shillings and three pence 
be paid Samuel Coy M for Painting out of the Treasury. 

Voted, That One pound Ten shillings and Nine pence be paid John 
Smith out of the Treasury for Expenses in sending to Hingham for Ship 
Carpenters. 
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Voted, That Forty Fire arms be purchased of Capt. Joseph Cooke 
for the use of the Ships, at Three pounds L. M. T., a piece. 

Voted, That Capt. Christopher Sheldon procure two Good and 
Faithful men to Watch the Ships till they are Launched, to prevent Ac- 
cidents, &c. 

That Seven pounds three shillings and six pence L. M. T., be paid 
Elisha Mowry, Esq. 94 being the Balance of his Acct. for Timber. 

Meeting adjourned to Monday Evening. 

Monday Evening, 30th April, 1776. 

Meeting in being According to Adjournment. 

Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
Brown, Joseph Russell, William Russell, John Brown, John I. Clarke, 
Joseph Nightingale, Daniel Tillinghast. 

Voted, That twelve Eighteen pounders 95 be Made for the Larger 
Ship and only Six Eighteen pounders for the Small Ship, and the Quarter 
Deck & forecastle Guns be Six pounders & the whole six, twelve & eigh- 
teen pounders be all fifteen Diameters of the Ball. 

Voted, That Richard Marvin 96 be appointed third Lieutenant of 
One of the Continental Ships Building here he is assigned to the largest 
ship. 

Wednesday Evening, May 15, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Henry Ward, Joseph 
Brown, John Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, Joseph Nightingale, William 
Russell, John Smith, Jabez Bowen. 

Whereas, Major Benj. Talman 97 has safely launched the ship that 
he was building, and it was determined that the other ship may be launch 
on Saturday provided that Major Talman gets the way up. It is there- 
upon : 

Voted, That the sum of Fifty Dollars be paid to the Master Build- 
ers of each yard, to be expended in providing an Entertainment for the 
Carpenters that worked on the Ships. 

Voted, That one third of the sum of the Agreement made with Capt. 
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Pendleton 98 be paid him for the Disappointment he met with in not 
bringing the provisions from New Haven bought there for the Fleet. 

Voted, That the Committee's Treasurer pay the sum of Twelve 
Hundred Dollars to Esek Hopkins, Esq.," for a Bill drawn by him on 
the Continental Treasurer at Philadelphia. 

Monday Evening, May 20, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Joseph Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, William Russell, 
Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That Mr. John Manley have an Order on the Treasurer for 
Fifty Pounds Lawful Money. 

Voted, That* the sum of One Hundred Pounds, Sixteen Shillings & 
Six Pence L. M. T., be paid Mr. William Giles 10 ° out of the Treasury 
as per order from Mr. John Manley, and charge the same to Mr. Man- 
ley's Acct. 

Capt. William Barron m of Newport, having Produced sufficient 
Testimonials of his seamanship & other Qualifications, he is appointed 
Master of the largest of the Ships & is desired to attend on board as soon 
as may be. 

James N. Arnold. 
Providence, R. I. 

71 Hczckiah Sabin (bapt Sept. 5, 1724, March 7, 1791), son of Hezekiah and Zeruiah 
(Hosmer) Sabin. For a long time was a merchant in New Haven. Engaged in the time 
of the Revolution in supplying the army and privateering with stores. His sister Hannah 
was the first wife of Gov. Nicholas Cooke. 

"This undoubtedly refers to a vessel built at Mystic, Conn., at this time. 

"That is to say, make the ship so much narrower on each side, or a little rounder on 
the sides. 

" The son of the one mentioned in Note 71. This man was very successful in business 
and succeeded in leaving a goodly estate to his heirs. 
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75 Nathaniel Greene & Co. Nathaniel Greene was the father of Gen. Greene of the 
Revolution. The company were his sons whom he associated in the business with him. The 
forge was on the river south of East Greenwich. Two of his sons established another forge 
at Quidneck, which was continued by them or their successors until the building of the 
cotton factories here. (For history of this family see Greene Genealogy, by Gen. G. S. 
Greene.) 

79 Capt. Caleb Gardiner. A Newport man. He did much work for this committee, mak- 
ing several voyages, some as far as New York. 

77 Peter T. Courtenies (should be Curtenius) was a New York merchant and afterward 
one of the Commissaries of the Revolutionary Army — according to his monument at New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

78 Aaron Lopez was one of those Jewish merchants for whom Newport was famous. 
During the British occupation of the place he removed to Leicester, Mass., where he con- 
tinued his business. He was on the road from Leicester to Providence in his carriage and 
drove to the edge of Scott's Pond to allow his horse to drink. From some unknown cause 
the horse ventured beyond his depth and drowned Mr. Lopez. His remains were recovered, 
conveyed to Newport, and buried in the Jewish Cemetery there. 

78a The Shijnvrighfs Vade-Mecum (London, 1805,) gives this definition: Partners, 
Those pieces of thick plank &c, fitted into a rabbet in the mast or capstan carlings, for the 
purpose of wedging the mast and steadying the capstan. Also any plank that is thick or 
above the rest of the deck for the purpose of steadying whatever passes through the deck, as 
the pumps, bowsprit, &c. 

'•There was a Mr. Jones who lived near the yards at this time. It was probably a 
board bill that was settled in this way in way of furnishing refreshments to members of the 
committee. 

80 Richard Salter afterwards removed to Boston where he died, aged 65 years. His death 
is announced in the Providence Gazette of Jan. 22, 1803. 

81 Ambrose Page died in his 67th year, Dec. 29, 1791. He had held numerous town of- 
fices, and for several years was a member of the General Assembly, and Assistant for a time. 

82 1 find this name several times mentioned in our annals, and so infer Mr. Lewis was 
a wholesale merchant and did an extensive business. 

88 Capt. Jonathan Carpenter was son of William and Sarah (Mathewson) Carpenter, 
born Providence, R. I., Feb. 15, 1744, died 1828 at Johnstown, N. Y. By trade he was a ship- 
wright and followed the sea. Removed to New York about 1790. 

84 Col. Zephaniah Andrews. In the Providence Gazette the death of Col. Zephaniah 
Andrews is given as Jan. 23, 181 6, aged 77 years and stating he was a soldier of the 
Revolution. 

88 Rotch & Jarvis. This was a New Bedford firm which supplied whalers with their 
outfits and dealt in ship supplies generally. 

84 Joshua Hacker. The Providence Gazette of April 12, 1794, announces the death of 
Joshua Hacker in his 73d year. 
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87 John Manley, tee Note 7a 

88 Jacob Greene (March 7, 1739-40, Dec. 13, 1802) ton of Nathaniel and Mary (Mott) 
Greene. He is described as not so muscular as his illustrious brother the General, nor to 
vigorous in constitution. He was also of a less sanguine temperament He always resided 
in Coventry and was engaged with his five brothers in the iron works at the forge at 
Potowamut. For a time he was Commissary of Purchases in the American Army. 

89 James Marsh. In the Providence Gazette of Feb. 1, 1812, it is stated that James 
Marsh, late of Providence, merchant, died at sea on passage from North Carolina to 
Boston. 

*°Elisha Brown (May 25, 1717, April 20, 1802) son of James and Mary (Harris) 
Brown. Was Deputy Governor, 1 765-1767. He was a man of great enterprise, possessing 
at one time a large property, but later in life he was unfortunate in business and lost most 
of it He owned and occupied the ancient Grist Mill of John Smith. In the days of hit 
prosperity, he built a large mansion on North Main Street, north of Olney. 

91 Benjamin Comstock (March 7, 1747, Sept 30, 1828) son of Samuel and Ann (Brown) 
Comstock. His father was an Inn-holder and blacksmith. He followed in connection with 
blacksmithing the trade of a cutler. He is buried with many of his family in the North 
Burial Ground, Providence. 

88 Capt. Joseph Cooke (Feb. 5, 1746, June 11, 1808) eldest son of Gov. Nicholas and Han- 
nah (Sabin) Cooke. During the best years of his life he followed the sea, making several 
voyages to the West Indies and Southern ports. 

88 Samuel Coy, son of John and Sarah (Woodbury) Coy, was born in Bristol, Oct. 25, 
1748. He followed ship painting for a livelihood, and made several voyages to sea. 

"Elisha Mowry (March 28, 1735, June 28, 1792) son of Capt Daniel and Mary 
(Steere) Mowry. The Colonel had the largest and one of the best built houses in Smithfield 
at Lime Rock, in 1759, which house is still in good repair. He had a store here (Lime Rock) 
and another at Warehouse Point, Ct. Indeed he was the pioneer of trade at that place. He 
would send a cargo of molasses to the Point or Hartford and bring back to Providence a 
cargo of shingles. In the Revolution he was appointed Lt Colonel in the Army of Obser- 
vation. 

85 The Cannons. Gov. Stephen Hopkins was heavily interested in an iron mine in the 
town of Cranston, some 8 miles from Providence. A furnace was established at the Hope 
in the town of Scituate, about three miles west of the mine, where the iron ore was worked 
over and blended with other iron. Here cannons were cast that were used aboard privateers. 
Naturally the inference could be drawn that these cannons were cast here. Cannon balls 
were, certainly. The writer has seen balls and rejected cannons that were said to have been 
cast here at the Hope. 

"Richard Marvin. This name does not appear on the Massachusetts and Connecticut 
lists of soldiers and sailors of the War of Independence. The Providence Journal gives the 
death thus: Captain Richard Marvin in his 77th year, at Providence. Was an officer in the 
War of the Revolution with both Army and Navy (June 18, 1826). His wife Elizabeth it 
given as dying July 24, 1825. 

8T The Providence Gazette of May 18, 1776, has this modest account of this event, which 
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will give our modern reporters a rude shock. This is the way, they told the story in the 
days of '76 •* " Wednesday last one of the new Continental Ships was launched here in Pres- 
ence of a great Concourse of Spectators. — This Day is appointed for launching the other." 
The first one to be launched was the Warren, the larger frigate. 

••Capt. Pendleton. There were several Captains of this name sailing out of Newport, 
Westerly, and the Sound ports, so it is a difficult matter to ascertain which one was meant 
by this inference. 

••Esek Hopkins (April 26, 1718, Feb. 18, 180a) was son of William and Ruth (Wilk- 
inson) Hopkins. Early in the Revolution he was appointed to important commands on land 
and at sea for the defence of the Colony. In November, 1775, he was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the Continental Navy. Feb. 17, 1776, he sailed from the Capes of the Delaware 
for the Bermudas and returned successfully to New London, April 8, 1776, the first and suc- 
cessful Naval Expedition from the United Colonies. Regarding his Court Martial there 
are different opinions, but a careful study of the time and circumstances will convince any 
impartial historian he was right and the Court Martial a work of envy and ingratitude. 

100 William Giles. In the Providence Gazette of Jan. 15, 1803, William Giles' death 
ia announced and age given as 84 years. In the Giles Genealogy a William Giles is given 
as son of William and Mary (Codner) Giles of Boston, as born July 14, 1721. Was a 
shipwright, removed early to Newport, R. I., where he afterwards lived. (On page 131.) 
There is another William Giles given as son of John and Susanna (Hall) Giles of North 
Danvers, Mass., baptized March 21, 1730-1. Was a shipwright. Jan. 6, 1774, he was at 
Bast Greenwich, R. I. (See page 38.) As these ages and death do not agree there may have 
been another of the name in R. I., at this time. 

loiCapt. William Barron. The Providence Gazette, March 29, 1777, gives the death 
of Ann, wife of Lieut. William Barron of the American Navy, at Taunton. We have not 
been able to learn anything of him. 
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GENERAL THOMAS SUMTER 

(Sixth Paper) 

LORD RAWDON, having abandoned Camden on the eleventh, 
finding his posts taken and 'his communication destroyed, fell 
back first to the Eutaws and then to Monck's Corner. Sumter 
proposed to Greene that, uniting all his forces, including the commands 
of Sumter, Marion and Lee, they should boldly give battle to the British 
and seek to destroy Rawdon's army. Greene, however, thought the 
chances too hazardous to venture the conflict and Lord Rawdon was 
allowed to pursue his retreat and Greene turned his attention to the invest- 
ment of the British post at Ninety-Six, whilst Sumter scoured the country 
down to Dorchester, taking away horses and everything in the way of 
transportation that could assist the British. 61 

Rawdon, having been heavily reinforced from Charles Town, now 
advanced to the relief of Ninety-Six and Sumter, then posted at Fort 
Granby, moved slowly back before him and joined General Greene 
above the Broad River, near Winnsboro, whither Greene retreated 
upon the approach of Lord Rawdon and after the defeat of his assault 
on Ninety-Six. 

Rawdon, leaving a large portion of his force with Colonel Cruger 
at Ninety-Six to bring off the Loyalists of that section, had marched 
first to Granby and then to Orangeburg, where he had received reinforce- 
ments under Colonel Stuart. Greene, having with him Sumter and his 
command, followed Rawdon to Orangeburg and there remained in po- 
sition and offered battle. This the British commander did not accept, 
being very strongly posted, and on the approach of Cruger with his com- 
mand from Ninety-Six Greene drew off to the High Hills of Santee. 
He turned over the command of all the mounted men in his command to 
Sumter, to whom he confided the execution of an expedition that the 
latter had planned. This was the destruction of all the British posts 
and lines of communication between Orangeburg and Charles Town. 

^McCrady, Vol. 4, pp. 231, 253. 
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Sumter proceeded to carry out the agreed plan with his accustomed 
celerity. Lee with his legion, with the co-operation of Wade Hampton 
and a detachment of Sumter's cavalry, swept down to Dorchester and 
through Goose Creek up to the very gates of Charles Town. Sumter 
with his main body took the road east of Cooper River to Monck'9 
Corner. On his approach Colonel Coates, the British commander, aban- 
doned Monck's Corner and took post at Biggin Church. This he again 
abandoned and, setting fire to all his stores and the church, hastily re- 
treated down the east side of Cooper River to Shubrick's. Here he took 
post. On Sumter's arrival he immediately attacked, but Coates was too 
strongly posted, and after a stout combat of some three hours the Ameri- 
cans withdrew, having exhausted every charge of ammunition. Relief 
from Charles Town being near at hand for the British and Lord Raw- 
don's forces reported moving down, Sumter retreated across the Santee 
and then took post near Friday's Ferry, on the Congaree, whilst Greene 
established his camp at the High Hills. 

The result of this expedition under Sumter's command, in addition 
to the destruction of the enemy's stores, was to demonstrate that the 
British retained possession of only so much of the country even in the 
neighborhood of Charles Town as their armies actually occupied, and 
this within a little more than a year since Sumter, on the approach of 
Tarleton, had abandoned his home to the torch of the enemy. 

The old wound of Sumter broke out afresh and he was now com- 
pelled to rest for a space from' the severe labors of active service. As 
late as 19th September he was still scarcely able to sign his name. 

During the period of this enforced inaction the command of his 
troops devolved upon Colonel William Henderson, who had been 
major under Sumter at the formation of the 6th regiment in February, 
1776, and had commanded that regiment later. Owing to the suffering 
entailed by his old wound and accompanying indisposition Sumter was 
not able to resume his command in time to be present at the battle of 
Eutaw Springs on the 8th September, 178 1, where his troops were under 
the command of Henderson. 

He was enabled to resume his command in November and co- 
operated in the general advance, which culminated by the 7th Decem- 
ber in the entire British force being confined to Charles Town and the 
small neck or isthmus between the Cooper and Ashley Rivers, Sumter 
being posted at Orangeburg. 
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With this practically terminated Sumter's military service. The 
State was now practically bade in the hands of her citizens. Charles 
Town alone remained in the hands of the British. 

An election was ordered to a new General Assembly, to be held at 
Jacksonborough in January, 1782. That Assembly met on the 18th 
January, 1782, and soon after it met Sumter finally resigned his com- 
mission and William Henderson was appointed brigadier-general to suc- 
ceed him. 62 

Greene had written him on 12th December, 178 1, to ask if he 
intended to get into the General Assembly " and have the approbation 
of the House upon the measures taken to raise State troops? Nothing 
like the time present, when gratitude is warm and danger not past, to 
get business of this sort approved." 

What Greene referred to was the measure adopted by Sumter to 
fill up the regiment of State troops he was directed to organize in March, 
1781. 

He had then offered certain terms of payment, including a propor- 
tion of all captured property. These terms were based upon no existing 
law and their confirmation and the validity of the title of the holders 
to the captured property depended upon the approval to be given by 
the General Assembly to the measures taken by Sumter by the enactment 
of some law. 

To this Sumter answered in a letter full of dignity, under date of 
22d December, 178 1 : 

" You ask if I did not intend to get into the General As- 
sembly. It is probable I may serve if elected, but as I never 
have solicited any public appointment I can't think of doing it 
now. 

Notwithstanding I have the matter you have mentioned 
very much at heart, but if men are lost or callous to every 
sentiment of gratitude and justice, my weak reasonings, al- 
though founded on the strictest equity will not prevail. How- 
ever, I shall be prepared to make a true and fair representation 
of matters to the House perhaps the result may prove favorable. 
I have nothing to urge upon my own account more than to en- 

•* McCrady, Vol. 4, p. 534. 
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able mc to comply with the promises made to the troops — if 
they are paid and I am censured my expectations will not be 
disappointed." 68 

With this resignation of Sumter terminated his military career. 
Active hostilities were practically over and the country could then dis- 
pense with his services. He first of all others had formed a collected body 
of troops to meet the British invasion when all other organized commands 
had been captured or dispersed, and this at a time when apparently the 
State had abandoned hope of any successful resistance. From that period 
in July, 1780, until November, 178 1, he had been continuously in active 
command on field service save for the enforced retirement due to his 
wound, and for a great portion of that timle, from February, 178 1, to 
November, 178 1, he had continued in that active service, although 
nearly all the time suffering more or less acutely from the severe wound 
received by him at Blackstocks. 

In closing this account of his military career it is as well to give 
the opinion entertained by those who could judge of his merit and his 
exploits. 

First can be placed the testimony of his superior officer, General 
Nathanael Greene, as contained in his letters : 

"January 30, 1781. 
44 Nothing will afford me greater satisfaction than to see 
you at the head of the militia again, and I can assure you I 
shall take a pleasure in giving you every opportunity to exercise 
that talent of enterprise which has already rendered you the 
terror of your enemies nd the idol of your friends. 64 

44 February 3, 1781. 
44 1 have ever considered it a great misfortune that you was 
wounded on my first coming to the command. 65 

"May 17, 178 1 
44 It is unnecessary for m(e to tell you how important your 
services are to the interest and happiness of this country, and 
the confidence I have in your abilities and zeal for the good 

"Charleston Year Booh for 1899, p. 66. 
04 Charleston Year Book for 1899, p. 79. 
••/W</, p. 80a 
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of the service. Your continuing in command will lay the pub- 
lic in general and me in particular under a very great obliga- 
tion. 66 

"June 23, 1781. 
" Col. Polk informs me your health is getting worse and 
your wound more troublesome. I am sorry on yours, my own 
and the public's account. It will be a great misfortune. 67 

if 

"December 15, 1781. 
" Your country, if they have any justice and gratitude, will 
not fail to bless and reward you for your exertions, made in 
the darkest hours they ever felt. I shall always bear testimony 
to your services and won't fail to tell the people how much you 
did when many others hid their heads.'* 

He is thus described by Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Lee in his 
Memoirs : 

" Sumter was younger than Marion, larger in frame, bet- 
ter fitted in strength of body to the toils of war and, like his com- 
peer, devoted to the freedom of his country. His aspect was 
manly and stern, denoting insuperable firmness and lofty cour- 
age. He was not over-scrupulous as a soldier in his use of 
means, and was apt to make considerable allowance for a state 
of war. Believing it warranted by the necessity of the case, he 
did not occupy his mind with critical examination of the equity 
of his measures or of their bearings upon individuals, but in- 
discriminately pressed forward to his end — the destruction of 
his enemy and liberation of his country. In his military charac- 
ter he resembled Ajax, relying more upon the fierceness of his 
courage than upon the result of unrelaxing vigilance and nicely 
adjusted combination. Determined to deserve success, he risked 
his own life and the lives of his associates without reserve. En- 
chanted with the splendor of victory he would wade through 
torrents of blood to attain it." 60 

"Ibid, p. ioi. 
•ilbid, p. 116. 
•• Lee't Memoirs, 3d, ad, p. 174. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Garden, in his Anecdotes, says of him : 

" In the school of adversity he learned circumspection and 
was more than once compelled to fight under the greatest dis- 
advantages. He became ultimately so guarded in Jiis attention 
to the security of his camp and so happy in the choice of his 
positions that every attempt to injure him on the part of the 
enemy proved abortive, whilst the enterprises which he con- 
ducted were for the most part productive of the most brilliant 
success. No man was more indefatigable in his efforts to obtain 
victory; none more ready by the generous exposure of his person 
and the animating example of intrepidity to deserve it." 70 

70 Garden's Anecdotes, first series, p. 32. 



Henry A. M. Smith. 



Charleston, S. C. 
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THE EDENTON TEA-PARTY 

(On October 04, 190ft, the North Carolina Daughters of the Revolution unveiled a 
bronze tablet in die Capitol, Raleigh, to the memory of the fifty-one ladies, signers of the 
" Edenton Tea-Party Resolves " of October 25, 1774. 

The occasion was a notable one and a number of addresses were made, of which we 
have room for but one — that by Chief Justice Clark, of the Supreme Court. A full account 
of the Tea-Party can be found in the Magazine of American History, August, 1892. — Ed.). 

BEAUTIFULLY located upon Edenton Bay, where the Chowan 
river and the Albemarle come together, the historic city of Eden- 
ton is no less famous for the patriotism, intelligence and culture 
of her people. And it has always been so. When the great struggle for 
the right of a free people to govern themselves, in their own way, was 
beginning, liberty had no more ardent supporters upon the 'continent 
than in Edenton. The British newspapers of that day universally de- 
clared that Great Britain could manage the men but for the independent 
spirit of the rebel women. And among the high spirited independent 
ladies of America, none are entitled to precedence over the fifty-one 
ladies of Edenton who on the 25th of October, 1774, enacted the pa- 
triotic scene which we have met to commemorate. 

Among the men of Edenton were Joseph Hewes, a Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and Governor Samuel Johnston, one of the 
first Governors of the State under the Republic, and many another whose 
name deserves preservation at the hands of posterity, but none more de- 
serves it than these fifty-one ladies to whose memory we this day unveil 
this tablet. 

Byron said that fame depended less upon what a man does than up- 
on his historian's style. There is this much truth in the sarcasm, that it 
is not sufficient to do great deeds but they must be sufficiently and properly 
recorded. There were of a surety " many brave men before Agamem- 
non " but we know not who they were, nor what they did. The pen of 
Homer makes Agamemnon, king of men, the wise Nestor, the crafty 

86 
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Ulysses, the swift footed Achilles,, rash Hector, railing Thersites, vener- 
able Priam, and many another essentially better known to us than most 
of the men whom we meet on our streets. The characters of his women 
too stand out as clear and individual as those drawn by Shakespeare. 
Who does not recall Andromache, her tender parting from Hector, and 
Cassandra, and that fair face 

"Which launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium." 

But for the blind old bard, these would as it were have never lived 
for us. They would have gone down to dusty death unhonored and un- 
known. 

North Carolina has known how to make history but she has been 
careless to record it. Years before the Boston people disguising them- 
selves as Indians threw the tea into the harbor, the people of Wilmington 
in broad daylight defied a British war vessel, refused to let the stamps be 
landed, and made the stamp officer take an oath not to exercise his office. 
Every history has pictures and an entertaining account of the Boston 
transaction, but what is ever said in a Northern history about our Wil- 
mington patriots ? 

North Carolina at Halifax, April 12, 1776, was the first State to in- 
struct its delegates in the Continental Congress to vote for Independence. 
Only after the lapse of ninety-four years, in 1868, our Legislature be- 
thought itself to put the date on our State flag. And to this day, most of 
the histories give Virginia that credit though she did not move instruc- 
tions for Independence till May 5, 1776, nearly a month later than this 
State. 

The first victory in the Revolution won by the patriots was won at 
Moore's Creek, Nj. C, February 27, 1776, and solely by North Carolina 
troops. But so little care did we take of the fame of our gallant soldiers, 
that in recent years when a North Carolina Senator in Congress referred 
to Moore's Creek, Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, an exceedingly well- 
informed man, and himself an historian, denied the fact and said that he 
had never heard of such a battle. Yet it was an important victory and 
had a decided effect upon the result of the great struggle. 
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And there was the immortal Declaration of Independence at Char- 
lotte, more than a year before that at Philadelphia. We allowed more 
than fifty years to pass before we moved to vindicate our claims. For- 
tunately many of the participants and witnesses were still alive and could 
substantiate the facts. Though the General Assembly put that on our 
flag in 1 86 1 not till 1889, after one hundred and fourteen years had 
passed, did the State think to fit it in the minds of all by engraving the 
date upon our Great Seal. In these matters North Carolina has moved 
slowly indeed. 

One would have thought, however, that the gallantry of the men of 
the State, would have made them more mindful to put on record the pa- 
triotic event which we have met to commemorate. On 25 Oct. 1774, 
one hundred and thirty-four years ago to-morrow, fifty-one patriotic ladies 
of Edenton met and adopted resolutions to abstain from using, not only 
tea on which the stamp tax was laid, but any British goods until the un- 
just and odious tax was repealed. It was a bold act, a brave act. It was 
treason for it defied a law of Parliament. It was even more dangerous 
for it assailed the profits of the British manufacturers for whose profits 
the Colonies were governed. It was an early use of the power of Boy- 
cott, though that word was then unknown. 

But a grateful state and people made no record of the event, though 
it attracted prompt attention in London. We owe to the files of the Lon- 
don newspapers the recovery of the resolutions and the names of the fair 
signers. In one only of these, the Morning Chronicle and London Ad- 
vertiser, of 16 Jan. 1775, are the names of the fair and patriotic signers 
set out, though the incident itself is given and commented on in several 
of the London papers of that date. The names published are : 



Anne Anderson Sarah Hoskins 

Penelope Barker Sarah Howcott 

Elizabeth Beasley Sarah Howe 

Sarah Beasley - Mary Hunter 

Ruth Benbury Anne Johnstone 

Lydia Bennett F. (ranees ?) Johnstone 

Jean Blair Elizabeth Johnston 

Mary Blount Mary Jones 

Rebecca Bondfield Mary Littledale 

Lydia Bonner Sarah Littlejohn 
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Mary Bonner Sarah Matthews 

Margaret Cathcart Elizabeth P. Ormond 

Abigail Charlton M. (ary ?) Payne 

Grace Clayton Elizabeth Patterson 

Elizabeth Creacy Margaret Pearson 

Mary Creacy Mary Ramsey 

Elizabeth Crickett Elizabeth Roberts 

Teresa Cunningham Elizabeth Vail 

Penelope Dawson Susannah Vail 

Elizabeth Green Sarah Valentine 

Anne Hall Marion Wells 

Frances Hall Jane Wellwood 

Anne Haughton Mary Woolard 
Anne Horniblow 

The number of signers is given in the paper as fifty-one but the above 
list has only forty-seven names, four of the fifty-one were duplicated to 
make the number. Dr. Richard Dillard in his article on the Edenton 
Tea Party in the N. C. Booklet for August, 1901, supplies from tradi- 
tion three of the omitted names, Elizabeth King, Isabella Johnston, Wini- 
fred Wiggins Hoskins. 

Isabella Johnston was the sister of Governor Samuel Johnston and 
was affianced to Joseph Hewes, signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. She died before marriage, and he followed her broken-hearted to 
the grave. These fifty-one ladies constituted probably very nearly the 
entire female society of Edenton of that day, and their descendants are 
to be found scattered now throughout North Carolina and in many other 
States. 

The house in which this historic event occurred passed through the 
Civil War and was still standing as late as 1875 an ^ wias pointed out to 
visitors. It is a great misfortune that some patriotic society or the town 
itself did not think to buy the building and preserve it. 

Some sixty-six years later, two-thirds of a century after the event, 
about 1830, W. T. Muse, a North Carolina officer in the United States 
Navy, found, by chance, a copy of the engraving of the memorable scene, 
in the Island of Minorca, while cruising in the Mediterranean. An oil 
painting made therefrom is in our State Library. 
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Proud as we are of the event itself, and proud as we are of this com- 
memoration of it, there is this humiliation that the men of the State were 
not gallant enough to erect this memorial more than a century ago. The 
ladies, seeing that the memorial was then a century overdue, were well 
justified in taking this step themselves. We owe the inception of this 
movement, of which this day is the successful culmination, to those two 
patriotic and public-spirited ladies, Mrs. Dr. Hubert Haywood and Miss 
Martha Helen Haywood, the first editors of the Booklet. They have 
reflected added honors upon the distinguished families to which they be- 
long. When they laid the burden down, by resignation, it was taken up 
by the present distinguished Regent of the society, Mrs. E. E. Moffitt 
and her patriotic associate, Miss Mary Hilliard Hinton and others and 
carried on to the successful completion of the work. 

To the ladies of this society, all of historic lineage and worthy of 
their lineage, North Carolina owes the placing of this bronze tablet in 
the rotunda of our Capitol in perpetual memorial of this brave and fear- 
less act of the noble women of Edenton in 1774. 

In the rotunda, are four niches for busts and eight spaces for 
bronze placques. This placque to the ladies of Edenton is not inappro- 
priately the first to be placed. The State Historical Commission will 
next year place, with appropriate ceremonies a marble bust of William 
A. Graham in one of the niches. In the course of time, as I understand 
it, the commission will place in the other three niches busts of distin- 
guished sons of the State. But seven spaces for bronze placques remain 
unfilled. Is it not an appropriate time and place to suggest "that the 
Cape Fear section, always patriotic, might well bestir itself to fill two 
spaces with bronze placques, respectively to commemorate the destruction 
of the stamps at Wilmington in 1765, and the victory at Moore's Creek 
in 1776. Charlotte and Mecklenburg should certainly place a bronze 
tablet in memory .of her immortal declaration. And Halifax might Well 
follow with a tablet to the memory of the resolutions of 12 April, 1776. 
This would leave three spaces for other events deserving commemoration, 
one might commemorate the landing at Roanoke Island. 

The Daughters of the Revolution have led the way with this 
tablet. As long as this Capitol shall stand on its foundations, as long 
as this tablet of bronze shall abide, there will be honor to the women 
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of Edenton in 1774 who did this deed and to the women of North Caro- 
lina in 1908 who knew how to fitly commemorate it. 

The patriotism that appreciates and records brave deeds falls short 
only of the patriotism that performs them and needs only opportunity 
to imitate and equal them. 

Walter Clark. 

Raleigh, N. C. 




WASHINGTON— THE MAN 

A sermon delivered by the late Rev. Edward B. Coe, D. D., LL. D„ before the Society of the 
Sons of Revolution, in the State of New York. 

"But now thou art worth ten thousand of us." — II. Sam. XVIII. 3. 

IT is with great pleasure that I am permitted to welcome you, as 
members of the Society of the Sons of the Revolution, in the name 
of the ancient Dutch Church of this city, to the place where we are 
met for this service of worship and of grateful commemoration. It is 
fitting that it should be held here. There is indeed little in this edifice 
itself to remind us of the past. It is not yet twenty-five years old. But 
it has succeeded other well-known historic structures, which have passed 
away, and which were closely associated with those great events that we 
are now together to recall. No other church of the city, as I need not 
remind you, was more loyal to the cause of American liberty, no other 
suffered more severely or more patiently during the long and glorious 
conflict, than that one which you have honored by accepting its hospital- 
ity to-day. Its services were suspended, its congregations scattered, its 
ministers driven into exile. Of its three church-edifices two were turned 
into hospitals, the third was transformed first into a prison and then into 
abiding school. In the cupola of this last, the old Middle Church in 
Nassau Street, there hung the bell that has called us together this after- 
noon. And those memorable days are brought nearer to us by the fact 
that the same silvery tones, hardly distinguishable now above the roar 
of our thoroughfares, rang out, a hundred and sixty years ago, when 
Judge Morris was chosen to the Provincial Assembly; and again when 
delegates were elected who should represent this colony in the Continen- 
tal Congress; and again (on the 9th of July, 1776) when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was read at the head of each brigade of Washing- 
ton's army, then stationed in this city; and doubtless on many another 
occasion of public rejoicing. Older far than the Revolution, the Dutch 
Church is surely an appropriate meeting-place for the Sons of the Revo- 
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lution, as it was the place where so many of their fathers were taught 
the great lessons of Christian truth and of civil and religious liberty. 

There is another reminiscence of that famous period on which I 
shall ask your permission to dwell, because of its singular pertinence to 
the service of this hour. We are met to commemorate the birth of 
George Washington. For more than a century he has stood in full view 
of all the world. The surpassing importance of the events in which he 
bore so prominent a part, the exceptional elevation and force of his per- 
sonal character, the pride and gratitude of the American people, who 
owe in such large measure to him their national existence, have caused 
his life to be studied with a thoroughness of research which has long 
since brought to light everything which can now, in all probability, be 
known in regard to him. His place in history is assured. His great- 
ness is universally conceded. Among the men who have powerfully in- 
fluenced the progress of mankind few names, if any, stand higher than 
his. And in this country, at least, the story of his life is more familiar 
to all intelligent people than that of any other historical character, with 
he exception, perhaps, of those of whom we read in the Bible. The 
various incidents of his public career have been told and retold a thou- 
sand times. And a general conception of his character has long since 
been formed and almost universally accepted, which is probably not very 
far from the truth and is not likely to be greatly modified hereafter. 

It is not therefore an easy task to speak of him again. I should not 
attempt it, if it were not that in such a service as this we are almost com- 
pelled once more to fix our eyes upon him and to gather up some of the 
lessons which his career is fitted to teach us. At such a time it is, as it 
seems to me, not Washington the soldier, nor Washington the statesman, 
but Washington the man, that it is well for us to study. And it is pre- 
cisely Washington the man who, as we are told by some recent and re- 
spectable authorities, is not yet understood. We have long had before us 
the ideal here, " first in war and first in peace," grave, cold, majestic, 
moving on a plane far above the ordinary level of mankind. We have 
the somewhat mythical personage who exhibited all the virtues and none 
of the weaknesses of our common humanity. But neither of these was 
the real man. The latest historian of the American people has said: 
44 General Washington is known to us and President Washington. But 
George Washington is an unknown man." 
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If this is so, it is certainly not because he ever sought to conceal his 
true opinions, motives or sentiments, nor because his nature was subtle 
or complex. It is, rather, partly because of a certain glamour that sur- 
rounds him partly because of his extreme reticence and and reserve, and 
partly, no doubt, because of the very simplicity and consistency of his 
character. But beneath that stateliness of manner which struck behold- 
ers with awe and back of the exploits which attracted the attention of the 
whole civilized world, there must have been a magnificent manhood, 
whose chief traits we can discover if we look carefully for them, and 
in which lies the open secret of all that he accomplished. There is not 
the slightest mystery about him. He was not a being of a higher order 
than ourselves, fitted to be the object of our worship but awakening in 
us no affection or sympathy. He was a great, strong, splendid man, 
such as the world has seldom seen, not so much because of the exceptional 
grandeur of his natural gifts but because it has seldom seen a man of a 
will so strong and, at the same time, of a moral purpose so pure and high. 

We look at him now on the pedestal where fame has set him and 
across the interval of a hundred years. But if we are to know him we 
must get nearer to him than this. We must see him as he was seen by 
honest and intelligent observers of his own day, to who mhe was per- 
sonally, if not intimately, known (few me knew him intimately), and 
who were perfectly familiar with the course of public events during all 
those weary and momentous years. It so happens that we are to-day 
able to do this. One of the most noted predecessors of the present min- 
isters of the Collegiate Church was the Reverend William Linn. He 
came to this country from the north of Ireland as a boy, in the year 
of Washington's birth, and outlived him seven years. He was, accord- 
ing to the testimony of many contemporaries, one of the most eloquent 
men of his time. He had been, in 1776, a chaplain in the army, and a 
stirring sermon is still extant which he delivered in March of that year 
before a " battalion of regulars " in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. He became 
a minister of this church in 1786, and in 1789 was made chaplain of the 
House of Representatives in the first Congress assembled under the 
Federal Constitution. In the collection of portraits of the Collegiate 
ministers his massive face and piercing eyes reveal a man of no ordinary 
power. 

On the 22d of February, 1800, Dr. Linn delivered at the request of 
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the New York State Society of the Cincinnati, a eulogy upon General 
Washington. It was, you will observe, the first occurrence of Washing- 
ton's birthday after his death. But little more than two months before, 
suddenly, after an illness of less than two days, at the age of sixty-seven, 
he had passed away. The occasion was therefore one of peculiar inter- 
est and solemnity. It was not the first time that Dr. Linn had been led 
to speak of him from the pulpit. We are forcibly reminded of the 
malignant and unscrupulous abusse which was heaped upon Washington, 
throughout his civil as well as his military career, by an indignant passage 
in a sermon preached by the same eloquent divine, on Thanksgiving day, 
1795. " Can any of us seriously believe," he asked, "that a man can be 
found among us, who, if disposed, would dare to betray the interests of 
this country ? Thousands of gleamy swords would leap from their scab- 
bards to immolate on the altar of freedom this prodigy of folly and 
wickedness. Can the man who toiled and fought for years to secure our 
liberty and independence; the man whom unanimous suffrage raised to 
the first seat in our new government; the man who has long since arrived 
at the summit of fame ; the man who is the admiration and envy of the 
world ; the man to whom crowns and sceptres would be empty baubles ; 
the man whith whose virtues future historians shall blazon their pages 
and [whom] all generations shall arise to call blessed, can such a man 
betray us? 'Tis impossible. 'Tis too like the whisper of misguided 
zeal, of discontent, or of malevolence. 'Tis a tale too much calculated 
to undermine and bring into disrepute all republican governments." 

The shameless excesses of partisan passion a century ago are clearly 
exhibited in these words, but just and reasonable as they appear to us, 
they gave so much offense that Dr. Linn was twice obliged, on account of 
them, publicly to defend himself against the charge of carrying politics 
into the pulpit. But four years later these slanderous tongues were put 
to silence by the death of the man whom they had so bitterly assailed. 
And the universal sorrow which that event had caused is vividly depicted 
in the opening words of the orator's discourse : 

" This solemn assembly and these sable ensigns proclaim no common 
grief. Already has every American wept; already have the sad funeral 
processions moved ; and already have the virtues and the services of 
Washington been celebrated from the pulpit and from the rostrum. 
Why are we again assembled ? And why is the tomb uncovered ? It 
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is that we may all take another look. This is the birthday of the be- 
loved man. Was there no other which could have been chosen than 
that on which we have so frequently rejoiced ? It is kindly intended to 
give indulgence to our sorrow, to teach us that no character is exempt 
from the stroke of death, and especially to induce our submission to the 
will, and our adoration of that Almighty Being, who 'gave and who 
hath taken away 1 ' " 

Can we not detect in these quaint and somewhat stilted words the 
deep and genuine feeling by which not the speaker only, but the whol 
assembly was moved? Do they not reveal to us something of that per- 
sonal affection, which no other man but Abraham Lincoln has ever 
awakened in the same degree in the hearts of the American people ? 
As the preacher goes on, his conviction of the nobleness of Washington's 
character finds expression in language of whose exceptional strength he 
was himself well aware. But he declares that " hardly anything can 
be said which will be thought extravagant ; and what would in other 
cases be deemed flattery will sink far below the conceptions of the public 
mind." He speaks, of course, of his military career and refers to his 
untiring diligence, his attention to details, his patience and perseverence 
and his unconquerable faith. In the dark days which followed the re- 
treat from New York "he was perhaps," says Dr. Linn, " the only man 
who did not despair." Among the elements of his greatness he gives a 
prominent place to his fortitude and self-control under imputations of 
unskilfulness, of cowardice, and even of treachery. He recognizes in 
him, what later critics have sometimes been disposed to deny, "a mind 
capable of planning and executing great enterprises " and of " meditat- 
ing designs which the resources of the country would not permit him to 
carry into effect." 

Proceeding then to speak of his later years, " the most magnani- 
mous action of his life," the good Doctor declares "was performed" 
when, in obedience to the call of his country, he * renounced his retire- 
ment " at the close of the war and " put all his fame at risk " by accept- 
ing at two different times the office of President. " No man," he says, 
"can conceive the magnanimity of this conduct, but he who approache 
in some measure to the greatest of Washington." He dwells upon his 
firmness, far-sightedness, and steady pursuit of the public good in his 
civil administration, and adds that "when we consider the information 
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which is necessary to judge of public measures, the clashing of the in- 
terests of men, and the fatal influence of prejudice and passion on their 
minds, we are astonished at his unspotted fame." 

But the testimony of our worthy minister to his personal character 
is of still greater value and interest. " Though naturally reserved," he 
says, "yet he was not haughty. Though those who approached him 
felt his superiority, yet he did not assume. He blended dignity and con- 
descension. The greatest and the smallest objects received from him 
a due attention. He never betrayed any symptoms of vainglory. 
When he was once asked whether he had ever said, as was reported, 
that he knew no music so pleasing as the whistling of bullets, he 
answered, 'If I said so, it was when I was young. 1 Learning to esti- 
mate justly all human glory, and matured by experience ; accustomed to 
lofty conceptions, and moving always in the important spheres of life ; 
impressed with a sense that he derived all from God and that all should 
be devoted to His service ; his deportment was noble, equally removed 
from the supercilious and the vain. Some men have been great at one 
time and despicable at another ; some men have performed a single 
great action and never rose to the like again, but to hi mgreat actions 
seemed common. Some men have appeared great at the head of armies, 
or when surrounded by the trappings of power, and little when stripped 
of these, and alone ; some men have withstood the storms of adversity 
and been melted by the sunshine of prosperity ; some men have possessed 
splendid public talents and disgraced these by sordid private vice; but 
it is difficult to determine when and where Washington shone the bright- 
est. It can only be said that he was uniformly great." 

In such pompous, eighteenth-century periods does the orator dis- 
course of Washington's life. But when he comes to speak of his death, 
his language is simplicity itself. " There is not such another to die," he 
says. " Few such have existed in any age. The world lessened when 
he died." And slightly altering Ben Jonson's epitaph on the Countess 
of Pembroke, he adds : 

"Death ere thou hast killed another 
Wise and great and good as he, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee." 

I do not know, my friends, precisely what impression these words, 
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spoken ninety-four years ago, have made upon minds. There is a 
certain rhetorical exuberance about them which belongs to the literary 
taste of that day. They are still further adorned with allusions to a host 
of classical heroes, Caesar and Alexander, Fabius and Hannibal, Cyrus 
and Cimon and others, for which we do not greatly care. They might, 
of course, easily be matched by many other similar tributes to the char- 
acter of Washington from those who spoke of him from personal knowl- 
edge and to whom he appeared to be above all praise. 

But to me it seems that they bring before us the figure, not of a 
legendary hero, or a superior being half-human and half-divine, but of 
an earnest and noble man, broad of mind and large of heart, who did a 
grand work in the world and earned for himself a great fame by reason 
of the qualities with which God endowed him and of his steadfast and 
unselfish adherence to what he himself called the " great line of duty." 
He was, as we all know, a man of imposing physical presence, tall, 
large, erect, of great muscular strength, inured to the endurance of 
exposure and fatigue. He grew to manhood out-of-doors amid the 
simple conditions of early Virginia life, in contact with nature, in long 
expeditious through the forests, in occasional battles with the Indians, 
he could not even comprehend cowardice in others. The sight of it, 
which met him more than once as the war went on, seems to have been 
almost the only thing which broke down his habitual self-control, and 
roused him to a fury which was terrible to witness. At such times we 
are told that only the restraint of those around him prevented him 
from throwing himself alone upon the ranks of the enemy. He had by 
nature the instincts of a soldier, and his blood was stirred on the field 
of battle as nowhere else. There must have been a certain magnetic 
power in his personal presence which won the instant confidence of the 
independent and opinionated New Englanders when he first appeared 
among them at Cambridge, and which inspired the wild enthusiasm of 
the people on a hundred occasions. 

It is impossible to deny his intellectual greatness. He had not the 
mental vivacity and brilliancy of some of those who were associated 
with him, particularly Franklin and Hamilton. Books played a small 
part in the making of Washington. But he read when he could and 
he read to good purpose. The chief traits of his mind appear to have 
been its breadth and its sanity. He was painstaking and methodical to 
the last degree. But he never lost himself in details. He saw at each 
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moment of the war the military situation with an eye that took in every- 
thing and that nothing escaped. And it was this, together with his un- 
erring judgment and his unconquerable will, which gave him his place 
among military leaders. But his view ranged far beyond the limits of 
the immediate conflict in which he was engaged. More clearly than 
any other man of his time, with the possible exception of Hamilton 
alone, he saw the imperial future awaiting this country. He spoke of 
the United States as an infant empire before the issue of the war was 
decided. Talleyrand said of him that he was a patriot before his 
country had become a nation. He plainly discerned the relations of 
the war to the destinies of the nation which was then emerging into life. 
Not an Englishman, as he has sometimes been styled, and not a pro- 
vincial, he justly deserves the title of the first American. No sooner 
had he laid down his sword than he began to labor for a federal union 
of the states. In the debates which resulted in the adoption of the 
Constitution he spoke only once, but Patrick Henry said of him : " In 
solid information and sound judgment Colonel Washington is unques- 
tionably the greatest man on the floor." He saw, as he himself ex- 
pressed it," in the establishment of our new government the last great 
experiment for promoting human happiness by a reasonable compact in 
civil society." If it is true that Lincoln owes his place in the world's 
history to the clearness with which he perceived that in the civil war 
the principle of federal government for all time was imperiled, it is at 
least the equal glorj. of Washington that he discerned the supreme 
value of the same great principle and sought to make it the basis of the 
government. And the same elevation and breadth of mind are no less 
evident during his eight years 9 administration, in his effortss to promote 
the internal development of the country, to adjust the relations of the 
states to one another, and to establish a safe and wise policy toward 
European powers. 

But the perfect sanity of his mind was not less remarkable than its 
scope. He had the rare power of seeing things as they are. He was 
under no illusions born of personal or patriotic ambition or pride. 
Men have called him slow, but he could move quickly and strike hard 
when occasion required. He was deliberate but not sluggish, cautious 
but not timid, prudent but not hesitating. He had extraordinary power 
to perceive the actual facts, both in themselves and in their relations 
to each o ther. And hence it was that his judgment was rarely misled, 
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his tact never failed. He understood himself as well as he knew other 
men. There is something most impressive in the modesty with which 
he accepted the civil and military positions to which he was called, but it 
proceeded, not from self-depreciation, but from his clear apprehension 
of the magnitude of the task which he was undertaking, of the immense 
difficulties in the way of the momentous issues at stake. It was his 
remarkable poise and sobriety of mind, his freedom from the bias of 
passion or prejudice, his habit of looking at things in the day-light of 
reason, which, while it has earned for him the reproach of being a 
commonplace man, fitted him to bear the Responsibilities which he 
assumed and to do what no other man then living could have done. 

To this mental breadth and soundness he joined a tremendous will. 
He showed it in his self-control. The rare occasions on which his 
passions broke forth reveal to us at once their natural violence and the 
firmness with which he habitually held them in check. If one wished 
to know George Washington the man, let him observe him on the receipt 
of the news of the defeat of St. Clair and consider his subsequent treat- 
ment of that brave but heedless commander ; or compare his indignant 
rebuke of Charles Lee with his later conduct toward the man who had 
almost caused the ruin of the army at Monmouth ; or see him pacing 
the floor of his room all night after the discovery of Arnold's treason, 
though he suffered no more violant words to escape him than " Whom 
can we trust now?" "He had a dangerous temper," says one of his 
biographers, "held well under control, but blazing out now and again 
against injustice, impertinence, or oppression." The force of will which 
enabled him to master himself made him a tower of strength to the 
nation. He was accustomed to do things thoroughly and to accom- 
plish what he undertook. And he simply would not yield to discour- 
agement or recoil before difficulties, however great they might be. He 
not only compelled the English crown to give up its hold on its American 
colonies but he lifted the congress and (in large measure) the people 
themselves to the height of his own sublime faith and indomitable pur- 
pose. There were times when, if Washington had shown any signs of 
wavering, the cause would have been lost. "Go back and send me a 
man* 9 he said to one of his officers who shrank from crossing the Dela- 
ware river on the ice. The American people were never in doubt 
whether or not they had a man at their head. 
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But he was no more a man of iron than blood. There were great 
depths of tenderness in his nature, distant and cold as he often seemed. 
Napoleon is reported to have exclaimed, " What are a million lives to 
a man like me 1" Washington was moved to tears by the sufferings of 
the brave men who were fighting with him the battle of liberty. In his 
relations with his mother, his own family, his personal friends, he gave 
frequent expressions of the warmth as well as the strength of his 
affection. The people did not find him cold or distant. The men, 
women and children who came out at night, in the New England village 
through which he passed, hailing him as Father and pressing about him 
to touch the hem of his garments, expressed the feeling of love and 
devotion towards him which was common throughout all the country. 

Long before the Revolution, when the French and Indians were 
making their murderous raids on the frontier, he wrote, "The suppli- 
cating tears of the women and moving petitions of the men melt me 
into such deadly sorrow that I solemnly declare, if I know my own mind, 
I could offer myself a willing sacrifice to the butchering enemy, provided 
that would contribute to the people's ease." No wonder that such a 
man was beloved by the people 1 It was his broad and thorough 
humanity, and not his mental nor his moral greatness only, which made 
him " first in the hearts of his countrymen." , 

I have surely said enough to remind you that Washington's claim 
to our respect does not rest upon his moral qualities alone. But it is 
upon these that it chiefly rests. They cannot be set apart and considered 
by themselves, for his whole life was moulded and inspired by the moral 
purpose by which he was animated. What he himself calls " the great 
line of duty" was that which from first to last he steadfastly pursued. 
He was serious and tactiturn by nature ; he became more and more so 
under the pressure of care and responsibility; and he was profoundly 
impressed with the grandeur and solemnity of life. Virginian as he 
was, he was still a Puritan in his devout and habitual recognition of God, 
in his humble sense of dependence upon Him, and in his conscientious 
endeavor to live "as ever in his great Taskmaster's eye." His native 
nobility of spirit would doubtless in any case have caused him to rank 
among the great men of the world. But he was also a Christian man, 
as honest and thorough and free from pretence in his religious life as in 
every thing else. A man of faith, a man of prayer, a man who cared 
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little for human applause, if only he had the divine approbation, he 
gave himself to the service of his country in the firm belief that her 
voice was the voice of God. He was one of the richest men in the 
land ; he was the first soldier of his day on this continent at least. But 
his patriotism was as free from the taint of mercenariness as from that 
of ambition. He was absolutely unselfish. And history furnishes but 
few examples which more impressively illustrate that saying of Him 
whom Washington called "the divine author of our blessed religion," 
" He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it." 

Indeed I know of but bne character in history who is worthy to be 
set side by side. It is that other great and silent man, who also was 
called the Father of his Country, who was the leader of another heroic 
people in a longer and more terrible struggle for liberty, whose courage 
and constancy never faltered even in days when it seemed as if all hope 
had perished, whose personal sacrifices to the cause which he served 
were greater far than any that Washington was called to make, who was 
ready to give back the land that he loved to the ocean from which it had 
been won, rather than suffer it to remain in the hands of Spain, for 
whom the love of the Dutch people knew no bounds, and for whom 
their tears fell like rain when the shot of an assassin ended his life. 
More fortunate than William of Orange, Washington was permitted 
to see the fruit of his labors in the freedom and the established prosperity 
of the land for which he had toiled and fought. But the two men 
stand side by side in history for grandeur of character, for greatness of 
achievement for lofty -and disinterested patriotism, for their love of 
liberty, and for their faith in God. It would be difficult to say which 
of the two is the brighter name. But it is certain that no other equally 
noble figure " has ever stood in the forefront of a nation's life." 

It is well for us, my brethren and friends, to keep distinctly before 
our minds the character of Washington. We cannot afford to suffer it 
to be lost among the legends of the past. But it will give inspiration 
and incentive to us and to our children, only as we recognize in it a 
shining example of what by God's grace a man may be. If it makes us 
ashamed of our meanness and frivolities of our narrowness and cour- 
age, of our indifference to the honor and welfare of our country, of our 
failure to appreciate the dignity and seriousness of life ; if it makes us 
realize what a man is worth and in what the worth of a man consists ; 
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if it gives to us a fresh impression of the grandeur of a character of 
which the energized force is loyalty to duty and which knows no fear 
but the fear of God, it will exert an influence upon us which was never 
more needed than it is at the present day. Our thought of it this after- 
noon will not have been without profit to us if it impresses on our minds 
once more the truth of Dr. Channing's words : "The greatest man is 
he who chooses the right with invincible resolution, who resists the 
sorest temptations from within and from without, who bears the heaviest 
burdens cheerfully, who is calmest in storms and most fearless under 
menace and frowns, whose reliance on truth, on virtue, and on God is 
most unfaltering." 



REMINISCENCES OF LINCOLN 

AT such time as this every recollection of Lincoln is vividly called to 
ZA mind, especially by those of us who personally knew him and 
L A» frequently met and talked with him. I am now, perhaps, one of 
the very few left in Auburn who did. 

I have often heard him tell his famous stories, sometimes at serious 
official gatherings, and though droll and amusing I think he told them 
to relieve the sense of crushing responsibility then resting upon him. 
There were many occasions when I talked with him intimately, especially 
during my army life, one or two of which at least I may mention here. 
There is, for example, his visit to Fort Mansfield. With the cares of 
a great nation at war resting upon him, Lincoln's heart was always open 
with sympathy to the welfare of the individual soldier with whom he 
came in contact. I recall incidents illustrative of this when he made 
several visits to my regiment in camp at Fort Mansfield on the Potomac. 

It was announced in advance that he with some members of his 
Cabinet would visit us on a certain afternoon ,and therefore great prepar- 
ations were made by officers and men for his reception. Arriving 
promptly at the appointed time in his state carriage, he was received 
with music and loud cheers in acclamations, which he acknowledged 
standing upright, lifting his tall hat in salutation. A grand dress parade 
followed by intricate manoeuvres was executed for his benefit. The 
excellent appearance of the officers and men as well as their proficiency 
was highly commented upon by the men accompanying him, but while 
he watched it all with grave interest it was evident to me after half an 
hour that he had seen enough of that, and the elaborations in the way 
of spectacle that we had provided were brought to sudden termination. 
Calling me to his side he said : ' I would like to see the quarters of the 
men,' something we had not looked for with as much preparation as 
our dress parade. 

— Address before the Cayuga County Historical Society, Auburn, N. Y., Feb. ia, by Gen. 
Wm. H. Seward, son of Secretary Seward. 
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The parade was summarily dismissed and he immediately alighted. 
Then he entered the tents of several of the private soldiers, conversed 
with them in regard to their care, asked them about the rations and 
their general condition; and he even inspected the cook tents, inquiring 
how the rations were cooked and served, whether the coffee was good, 
the pork eatable and the hardtack fresh or stale. Then he went to the 
hospital tent, stopping to consume what we considered valuable time 
to converse kindly with the inmates as to their condition and of their 
families at home. Sunshine seemed to come in and remain on the faces 
of the sick men while he was there. Then he went to the sutler's tent, 
where he made strict and searching inquiries as to the charges made to 
officers and men for special articles furnished outside of the army rations. 
Lastly he went to the guard tent, where there were a few men im- 
prisoned for minor offences. He did not offer sympathy to them, but 
spoke of the necessity of enforcing strict discipline during army life. 
But he took good care to inquire of the sergeant of the guard why each 
man was there. When all this was over President Lincoln turned to 
me and said : 

" Colonel, you seem to have a fine body of well-drilled soldiers, so 
far as I understand it; but I am especially pleased to see that they are 
well taken care of." 

Then he walked to his carriage, stepped inside, and surrounded 
then by nearly a thousand soldiers he seemed to speak to each one. Then 
he lifted his great hand as though he would take, if he could, the hand 
of each one present, and simply said 'Good-by boys. 1 I think every 
man who saw him that day felt a great love for the great President. 

I recall another incident, perhaps my most cherished recollection, 
one which I have not felt at liberty to relate until to-day. It was «a 
military commission he once personally entrusted to me, and I remember 
it as if it were only yesterday. It was early in 1863 and while sitting 
as president at a court-martial in Virginia a special messenger came to 
me with an order to report at headquarters in Washington with the 
least possible delay. I was surprised, but adjourned court immediately 
and after an exceedingly muddy ride of more than twenty miles I 
reported in a little less than three hours, covered with mud and making 
anything but a respectable appearance. I was told that the President 
wished to see me at once. Looking more like a tramp than a soldier I 
should probably not have been admitted to the White House except for 
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the fact that I was well known to the old porter at the door. I was 
shown into the library, where I found Mr. Lincoln, who greeted me 
kindly, saying in substance : 

11 We wish to communicate with Gen. Banks, now in New Orleans, 
just about to start on his campaign through the Teche country. All 
communication by land being cut off our messenger must go by sea, 
and as this takes a long time it is probable that his army will be well 
advanced in Louisiana before you can reach him. Most of this country 
is hostile, but Gen. Banks must be found wherever he may be. You will, 
therefore, have to take the chances of riding alone, as no guard which 
you could take would be of sufficient protection. Our despatch, which 
is now being prepared in the War Department, is of great importance 
and must not fall into the enemy's hands. Commit your despatch to 
memory; conceal it, and, in case of possible capture, destroy it. Start 
to-night if possible. And now good-bye, my boy. God bless you!" 

He grasped me by the hand and looking into my face with his deep, 
sad eyes, bade me farewell, my body tingling with enthusiasm to carry 
out his commission. I hastened to the War Department, where my 
interview with Secretary Stanton was much more formal and military. 
I found him standing at his high desk, as he most always did when at 
work, looking sharply over the top of his spectacles. He said briefly: 

" Colonel, the President has explained to you what we want. Can 
you do it?" 

I answered simply " Yes." 

" The despatch is ready. Don't let it fall into rebel hands. Good 
night, sir," he said as I received it. 

After a tempestuous voyage of more than fourteen days on the 
Government transport Blacks tone, during which fire and mutiny 
occurred, I reached New Orleans only to find that Gen. Banks had 
been gone more than a week. After an exciting ride of over one hun- 
dred miles through the enemy's country, I overtook him at New Iberia 
and delivered my despatch. 

These incidents of more or less personal character have been 
related mainly to show how completely Mr. Lincoln entered into the 
details of every day affairs that came under his notice. 

The prophetic answer made by President Lincoln to my brother 
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Frederic, who was sent to Philadelphia to warn Mr. Lincoln of an 
attempt to be made upon his life,, as he was about to pass through Balti- 
more on his way to be inaugurated as President at Washington in 1861, 
indicates his love for the Union. Although he heeded that warning, 
he said: 

" Mr. Seward, I would almost rather be assassinated than to have 
the Union fall." 



LINCOLN REMINISCENCES 

I HAVE often wondered why I never saw any reference to Lincoln's 
curious practice of writing the names of the days of the week, begin- 
ning each with a small letter, as " monday," " tuesday," and so on. 
It is true that he did this only occasionally, but the fact that he did it at all 
excited my curiosity. I went to Chicago in 1864 to attend the Demo- 
cratic National Convention which nominated McClellan for the Presi- 
dency. Lincoln asked me to write him two or three private letters while 
I was there, to give him a better idea, as he thought, than he might get 
from the newspaper accounts of the interior spirit of the people I met. 
I wrote, I think, two letters, and he wrote me a short note in reply to 
the first letter, but more for the sake of telling me that if I went to 
Decatur to attend the Illinois State Fair, as I had suggested I might, 
he wanted me to look up an old friend of his whose name he gave me. 
In the note he referred, to my letter as having been written on " monday." 
I gave the note to an autograph hunter and cannot now verify the date. 
But later, in November of that year, Lincoln wrote in pencil, on a piece 
of cardboard, a little story about his interview with two' women whose 
husbands were held as prisoners of war on Johnson's Island. He asked 
me to copy the story with pen and ink and have it printed, which I did. 
In that short space of writing he wrote the words " thursday," " friday," 
and " Saturday," just as I have written them here. Why he should have 
made an exception in favor of Saturday I do not know. 

When I asked the President why he used small letters for the days 
of the week he laughed and said that when he was a very young man 
somebody persuaded him that that was the proper thing to do, and he 
pursued the practice for a short time; and now, when he did not intend 
to do it, he " unconsciously slid into the old trick " without noticing it. 
But I never saw more than these two examples of " the old trick." 
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One Sunday in November, 1863 (it was the Sunday before the dedica- 
tion of the Gettysburg battlefield cemetery), Lincoln asked me to go 
with him to sit for his photograph at Gardner's gallery, on Seventh 
Street, Washington. I remember that he took with him a proof sheet 
of Edward Everett's oration at Gettysburg, inclosed in a long white 
envelope; but he did not find time to open and read it between waits, 
as he had expected to do. An accident happened to the photographic 
plate after a few prints had been made. I think there were just five of 
the prints delivered at the White House. My copy is twelve inches wide 
and sixteen inches high, an oval. The President is represented sitting 
in one of the arm chairs then in use in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, with his legs carelessly crossed, and his right hand resting 
lightly on a small table; and on the table is a long white envelope, in 
which, as I remember, is Everett's oration. Of the five prints I have 
known, Mr. Robert Todd Lincoln has one, another was among the goods 
and effects of the late Dr. A. G. Henry of Washington Territory, lost 
with all on board the ill-fated steamer Brother Jonathan off the coast of 
California in the Summer of 1865. That accounts for three pictures. 
Where are the other two? I should like to know. My copy has been 
lent so many times to artists for use in painting and sculpture that I have 
been obliged to sequester it under the strictest rule. After my death it 
will be found in the library of the Maine Historical Society, Portland.* 

Yet one more: Ben: Perley Poore was an indefatigable collector 
of historical souvenirs and memorabilia. His house at Indian Hill, New- 
bury, Mass., was an interesting historical museum. Stairs from the old 
Province House, Boston, and glazed lattices from an old English manor 
house were among the features of the mansion. One day while I was 
visiting him he took out a china dinner plate decorated with the Ameri- 
can colors and having set on" its edge a blotch of vermilion, as though a 
cake of water color had been rubbed there. He asked me if I recognized 
the plate, and when I told him it was from the set of china bought for 
the use of the White House in Lincoln's time, he said : " And that 
bit of water color was rubbed there by the embalmer who had charge of 
the body of the President from the time it was brought to the White 
House until it was deposited in the vault at Springfield." 

Noah Brooks. 

•Mr. Brooks died tome time after writing thii article and the portrait h now in Port- 
land. — Ed. 







LINCOLN IN MASSACHUSETTS 

THE visit of Lincoln to Massachusetts, at the time he was in Con- 
gress, was doubtless brought about by Robert C. Winthrop, 
Speaker of the national House. The Massachusetts trip was 
a genuine stumping tour for the Whig Presidential ticket of Taylor 
and Fillmore. Besides Taunton, Lincoln spoke at Worcester on Septem- 
ber 12, at Dorchester September 16, at Chelsea September 17, and at 
Boston September 22. 

The Worcester speech was made in the old station of the Boston 
and Worcester Railroad. Lincoln's distant kinsman, ex-Governor Levi 
Lincoln, also spoke. It was the night before the Whig State conven- 
tion, and the town was full of enthusiastic followers of Taylor and 
Fillmore. Rufus Choate and Robert C. Winthrop were to be the prin- 
cipal speakers in the convention. A Boston Journal correspondent wrote 
of the meeting: 

The best spirit seems to animate everybody. Governor Lincoln being called 
on made a speech at the station, and Messrs. George Woodman of Boston, Taylor 
of Granby and Abraham Lincoln of Illinois also made speeches from the same 
stand. 

It is interesting to observe in this report that "Abraham Lincoln 
of Illinois 9 ' trailed at the rear end of the procession of strictly local 
notables. 

It was in Boston, however, on September 22, that Mr. Lincoln 
made his chief effort on this 1848 electioneering tour in New England. 
It was the original intention of the Boston Whig managers on this 
occasion to hold their meeting on Boston Common, but threatening 
weather compelled the substitution of the auditorium of the Tremont 
Temple building of that day, the original Tremont Temple within the 
walls of the original Tremont Theatre, and the affair was made espec- 
ially memorable by the presence of Governor W. H. Seward. It was 
here that the two prominent candidates for the Presidency in i860, 
Lincoln and Seward, met for the first time as rival speakers upon the 
same platform, and tradition records that Governor Seward in a lengthy 
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but able speech monopolized the greater and the better part of the 
evening. It was a late hour for Boston in that day when an opportunity 
was given Mr. Lincoln to show what he could do before an audience 
of Boston Whigs. How well he succeeded is told by a current report 
of the proceedings of this old time political rally in the Boston Courier 
of September 23 : 

The Honorable Abraham Lincoln of Illinois was then introduced to the 
meeting by the chairman (George Lunt). He addressed the audience in a most 
forcible and convincing speech, which drew down thunders of applause. The 
hits which he gave the pseudo Whigs who have now hitched themselves on the 
skirts of the "artful dodger" of Kinderhook [Van Buren] were most capital. 
Mr. Lincoln spoke at great length, and although the meeting was protracted to 
a late hour his hearers listened with undiminished interest and attention. He 
concluded amidst repeated rounds of deafening applause and the meeting ad- 
journed at nearly half past 10 o'clock. 

Indeed, what seems to have been designed for a Seward tribute 
was converted into a Lincoln gathering, and as at Chicago in 1860, so 
also in Boston in 1848, Mr. Lincoln appears to have achieved a dis- 
tinctly personal triumph over the wider known and more popular Gover- 
nor of the Empire State. 

Henry Jefferson. 




RELICS OF LINCOLN 

NOTWITHSTANDING the perfunctory observance of Abra- 
ham Lincoln's birthday in the National capital, there is one 
place where the twelfth of February is an anniversary of 
great importance. This is the little house at 516 Tenth Street, North 
West, where the great President was carried unconscious from Ford's 
Theatre, and where he died. It is directly opposite what was Ford's 
Theatre in 1865, anc * is now owned by the Government, and under the 
direct control of a commission appointed by Congress to preserve the 
most notable Washington houses. Chief Justice Fuller is the president 
of the Commission. 

Since 1893 the house has been occupied by Mr. O. H. Oldroyd, 
who has a large collection of Lincoln relics; in fact he is a perfect 
encyclopedia of information on the life and works of Mr. Lincoln, and 
is the author of the best book on his assassination.* In i860 he lived 
at Mount Vernon, Ohio, and a Lincoln pamphlet came his way, so 
impressing him that he became a warm admirer of Mr. Lincoln — 
though strangely enough he never met him personally — and began to 
collect souvenirs of the then political campaign. The work fascinated 
him, and after his return from the Union Army in 1864, he resumed 
it and has continued it to this day. From 1883 to ^93 he kept his 
collection in the Lincoln homestead at Springfield, 111., but when 
Robert T. Lincoln gave the property to the State of Illinois the collector, 
moved to Washington and took up his quarters in the Tenth Street 
house. It is to be regretted that it is not a place of more interest on 
the part of the public. 

" But there seems to be more interest year by year," says Mr. Old- 
royd. "In July, 1894, there were only thirty-two paid admissions. I 
began to fear that people had forgotten what Lincoln had done for 
them. Things seem to be improving now. At inauguration time and dur- 
ing G. A. R. re-unions we have great crowds, and when the Govern- 
ment takes over the place and throws it open to the public free of 
charge, visitors will come in great numbers." 

•The assassination of Abraham Lincoln. Washington, 1901. 
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The late Secretary John Hay, who was Lincoln's private secretary, 
was a frequent visitor, and, with John G. Nicolay, examined many of 
Mr. Oldroyd's papers when preparing the Life of Lincoln. 

Of the many, probably the most interesting relic is a Bible which 
was used in the Lincoln family. It contains the autograph of Lincoln, 
written when he was not more than ten years old. Another relic is a 
rail of black locust which was split by Lincoln in 1830. Many times 
efforts have been made to palm off alleged relics on Mr. Oldroyd, but 
the veteran is so thoroughly familiar with the career of his idol that 
he is not easily fooled. " Since I began this collection," he says " I have 
been offered two pianos 'owned by Lincoln.' As a matter of fact, 
he never owned a piano, or had one in his house. Half a dozen * locks 
of his hair f have been offered me, but the only real lock of his hair is 
that in possession of the Government." Not the least interesting relic 
in the Tenth Street house is one of Mr. Lincoln's professional cards, 
printed apparently in anticipation of not being nominated for a second 
term, and of returning to Springfield in March 1865. It reads: 

A. LINCOLN, 

ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

My old customers and others are no doubt aware 
of the terrible time I have had in crossing the stream, 
and will be glad to know I will be back on the same 
side from which I started on or before the 4th of 
March next, when I will be ready to Swap Horses, 
Dispense Law, Make Jokes, Split Rails, and perform 
other matters in a small way. 

Evening Post, N. Y. 



THE ASSASSINATION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

(This account, by an eye witness, has never before been printed). 

I have a vivid recollection of the tragedy of April 14, 1865, as at 
that time, my husband, the late John B. Wright, and I were in 
Washington ; he being the stage manager of Ford's Theatre during 
that season. This gave me the opportunity of attending the perform- 
ances there as often as I pleased, and I became acquainted with many 
of the actors at that time filling engagements there. One of these 
persons was J. Wilkes Booth. 

It is a matter of history that on the night of Good Friday, April 
14th, Laura Keene had a benefit and the play was u Our American 
Cousin," and in anticipation of Mr. Lincoln's visit, an unusually large 
audience was present. I had invited our friends, Dr. Charles Sabin 
Taft, a surgeon in the Union Army, and his wife, to go with me; we 
had seats in the parquet, left hand side, and well in front, and in full 
view of the President's flag-draped box in the second tier on the right 
hand side. While waiting for the curtain to rise, Mr. Lincoln, his wife, 
Miss Harris, and Major Rathbone, entered the box and Mr. Lincoln 
sat down in the seat nearest the box door. 

The play began, went through three acts, and just as the curtain 
was rising for the fourth, I, like many others, gazed at the Presidential 
party. I saw Mr. Lincoln sitting with his back to the box door, leaning 
forward with his right arm on the cushioned front of the box, his chin 
resting on his hand. He was looking directly forward into space, as 
if in deep thought. I had previously seen Booth leaning against the 
wall near the door of the President's box. I wondered why he should 
be there, and I shall never cease to regret, idle as the wish is, that no 
sort of intimation of his real purpose entered my mind. Had it done 
so I might have prevented the awful tragedy. 

A moment after, there was a sharp report, as of a pistol, and Mr. 
Lincoln's head slid from his palm, his arm fell, and his head fell for- 
ward on his breast. An instant later, a young man, whom I at once 
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recognized as John Wilkes Booth, sprang from the box to the stage. 
He fell on both knees, for his spurs had caught in the flags draping the 
box; he could not easily rise to his feet, and even at that distance and 
in those few seconds, I could see that he was suffering great pain. 
Making a desperate effort, he struggled up, drew a long dagger — I 
could see the blade shining from where I sat — and like a maniac waved 
it above his head, with the exclamation which has since become historic: 
11 Sic semper tyrannis I " 

Though nearly half a century has passed, the scene is vividly before 
me even now. I never shall forget how he looked; his face deathly 
pale, his dark, luminous eyes showing plainly at that distance. Half 
crippled he moved with difficulty, but making a desperate effort, like a 
wild creature, with two or three bounds he crossed the stage and dis- 
appeared behind the scenes; all this happened in a few seconds. But 
like a scene made visible by a lightning flash it made a never-to-be- 
forgotten impression on my mind. For an instant after the shock there 
was a deathlike silence — then an uproar arose among the audience. 
Mrs. Lincoln stood waving her hands up and down, crying: "They 
have shot the President! They have shot the President I V Then 
came a call: "Is there a doctor in the house; if so come forward?" 
Dr. Taft stood up, the crowd literally dragged him away. He was 
lifted bodily by strong men to the stage and to the box. He clambered 
over its edge and found Mr. Lincoln unconscious. Placing one hand 
over the wound on the back of the head he held it there for what seemed 
a long time, hoping he might regain consciousness and speak to his wife, 
but it was not to be. The rest is history. 

Annie F. F. Wright. 

Allston, Mass. 



HOW THEY DID IT IN 1832, AT WASHINGTON'S 

CENTENARY 

IF Lincoln ranks with Washington in the affections of the American 
people how does it happen that the observance of the Washington 
centenary of February 22, 1832, was conducted on a scale so much 
greater than anything now in sight for the coming 12th of February? 
One would suppose that in the large scope of all present-day operations 
a centenary would be celebrated upon a vastly more imposing scale than 
in 1832. This is not the case. Either the present generation dislikes 
to give vent to its emotional tendencies or it does not hold Lincoln in 
the same degree of affection with which Washington at a corresponding 
anniversary was held. The preparations at least for the Lincoln cen- 
tenary now under way seem small compared to those which characterized 
the Washington observance of seventy-seven years ago. 

On February 22, 1832, Philadelphia turned out to see a procession 
three or four miles in length, which took as many hours to pass the re- 
viewing stand. That was only one of the observances of the day. Here 
in Boston, according to the newspapers of that time, the whole popula- 
tion devoted itself to the occasion, with business everywhere suspended. 
Boston had two processions. One of them, starting at twelve o'clock, 
consisted of the Governor, several companies of light infantry, various 
civic organizations, including the president and other officers of Harvard 
University, and the representatives of learned and humane societies. 
This aggregation made a detour of the city, winding up at the Old South 
Meeting House, where the formal religious services took place. In this 
parade were also found the Independent Boston Fusileers, who are de- 
scribed as the only company that had performed escort duty on the occa- 
sion of the visit of General Washington to that city in 1789. Another 
procession seems to have had a City Hall origin and Faneuil Hall wind- 
up, with a dinner afterwards, at which seven hundred persons partook, 
with toasts offered on all the conventional subjects of which anyone has 
ever heard. The occasion was a thoroughgoing holiday in that city. 

Further south the observances were even more marked. The early 
history of the national capital reveals no occasion of more demonstration 
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than February 22, 1832. It outranked greatly any inauguration day 
of that period. The National Intelligencer of the 21st announces that, 
to enable its employees to celebrate the centenary " of the birth of the 
nation's most distinguished son, this office will be closed to-morrow and 
no paper will be issued therefrom the following day." It was the 24th 
of February before the Washington public were resupplied with the news 
of the world. Their minds were stocked up for the interval by the 
printing in advance of the Farewell Address, then generally alluded to 
as the "valedictory," with an editorial explaining that, while people 
generally were perfectly familiar with it, there might be some newcom- 
ers or young persons not so well acquainted with it as they should be. 
One hundred guns at sunrise opened February 2 2d. All places of busi- 
ness were closed and ordinary vocations suspended. Divine services 
were held in the Capitol at eleven o'clock, pursuant to the order of Con- 
gress, one of its chaplains delivering u an appropriate and eloquent ser- 
mon." This was followed by a dinner at Barnard's Hotel, at which 
Daniel Webster, the presiding officer, spoke for more than an hour, an 
address of such moment as to be printed in full in an issue of the In- 
telligencer about a week later. Two public balls were given in the even- 
ing, one in " Carusi's spacious saloon," and the other at Masonic Hall. 
To them foreign ministers and others of renown were invited. 

At Baltimore a great civic and military procession was formed im- 
mediately after a reading of the address. Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, the surviving signer of the Declaration of Independence, was sta- 
tioned at the door of the second story of his dwelling, surrounded by 
his family, and there the citizens passed him with uncovered heads, amid 
strains of music and the waving of banners. The corporation of the 
city also gave a dinner. At Annapolis and at Alexandria and other 
towns, February 22 proved one of the great holidays of the first half of 
that century. 

Congress, which this year spent some time in discussing the cen- 
tenary memorial to Lincoln, at the corresponding time then deliberated 
on the final disposition of the remains of Washington. It had been 
proposed to remove them from Mount Vernon to the Capitol, but John 
A. Washington, the owner of the estate, objected to this, and the Vir- 
ginia authorities generally interposed obstacles. They wanted his re- 
mains left in the sacred soil of Virginia. This led to much heated com- 
ment in the public prints of that time as to whether Washington belonged 
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to his own State or to the nation, a controversy in which several legis- 
latures, as well as the National Congress, participated. At all events 
the remains were not disturbed. 

The Lincoln centenary observance seems to be marked chiefly by an 
extraordinary literary output. This partly results from the growth of 
the printing art. No question exists of the place of Lincoln in the 
affections of Americans, or in his appeal to the imagination of mankind. 
It is probable, however, that this generation does not enjoy letting itself 
loose on matters of sentiment so much as did earlier ones. Moreover, 
the people of that time were in the habit of doing something on every 
Washington's Birthday, particularly in the South, and the centenary 
merely lent a little additional emphasis to their observance. No one of 
this day can live through February 22 in Alexandria, where there are 
celebrations of the most active character, including parades of every- 
thing in town, with formal dinners, Masonic observances, street fakirs, 
and the like, without seeing how readily the people of the vicinage take 
to rejoicing over Washington's memory. The infection of their example 
in 1832 spread over the entire country. Why should we not do as much 
in honor of Lincoln? — Transcript, Boston. 




THE WORK OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE HISTORICAL 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

( Third Paper) 

IV — IN CONNECTICUT. 

FOR several years past the National Society D. A. R. has been 
realizing that the field of purely memorial work is fast being 
exhausted. So well has this work been done in most parts of 
the country that but little remains to do. In its nature, this task of 
perpetuating the story of the past must end, when every patriot or place 
of note Revolutionary has received a monument or rather token of 
remembrance. It remained therefore for the Society to mark the 
present, and particularly the future of our country, and for this purpose 
to turn its attention to the second and third sections of the article in its 
constitution defining is aims and objects. These are, "To carry out 
the injunction of Washington in his farewell address to the American 
people, " to promote as an object of primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge,' thus developing an enlightened 
public opinion and affording to young and old such advantages as shall 
develop in them the largest capacity for performing the duties of Ameri- 
can citizens"; and also to cherish, maintain, and extend the institutions 
of American freedom, "and to foster true patriotism and love of coun- 
try." Thinking on all these things which had been partially overlooked 
in the early eagerness to erect memorials and save the remnants of a 
fast vanishing past, a great wave of what has been called the " Patriotic 
Education Movement " has swept the entire Society. To pay particular 
attention, not to general education, though this is not forgotten, but to 
the special training of American citizens, and to diffuse among the rising 
generation, both native and foreign, a knowledge of the rights, privileges 
and duties of American citizenship, has become the deeply earnest 
mission of the National Society D. A. R. In this movement the Con- 
necticut D. A. R. have played a distinguished part. Not only have the 
usual aids to public schools and public libraries in the form of prizes, 
books and pictures, which have obtained from (the beginning, been 
extended with redoubled vigor, but almost every chapter in the State 
has plunged into this special " Patriotic Education Movement " With an 
enthusiasm which bids fair to leave no scion of " Young America," 
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whether rich or poor, male or female, native or foreign, without some 
sense of responsibility as a citizen of this great democracy. As in the 
case of the memorial work, it is difficult to know where to begin oh 
account of the educational efforts maintained by the Connecticut D. A. R. 

Practically every chapter in the State gives prizes to their local 
public schools for excellence in scholarship and oratory, for the best 
essays on historical subjects, or for some object best suited |to the 
particular local needs of the school in question. Many give flags, books, 
and pictures to the public schools ; others present small libraries of from 
eighty to one hundred volumes to the public libraries, or there establish 
special alcoves or book cases of their own which are either given out- 
right or loaned for the benefit of the public. Some Chapters do all these 
things every year. To recite the names of all the Chapters that annu- 
ally carry on this form of work would be a needlesss expenditure of 
space. One has only to read the roll-call of the State. Many Chapters 
send books, magazines and newspapers to far distant army posts, or to 
navy yards and forts, and subscribe regularly to periodicals for their 
benefit, not forgetting the Indian or the distant Filipino. As instances 
of those who have excelled in one or other of the gbove lines of work 
one might cite Anne Wood Elderkin Chapter of Willimantic, which 
induced various town libraries to provide patriotic and historic books 
for its patrons ; Elizabeth Clark Hull Chapter, which gave one hundred 
volumes for an alcove in the Ansonia Public Library; Ruth Hart, Tor- 
rington, Green Woods and Martha Pitkin Walcott Chapters, all of 
whom give regular gifts of books to their respective town libraries ; 
Fanny Ledyard Chapter, which has given twelve hundred books to 
Fort Terry; Freelove Baldwin Stow Chapter's shipment of books to the 
Philippines ; and Hannah Woodruff Chapter, which has remembered 
the United States navy yard at Boston with books and magazines, and 
has given a book case to the South ingt on Public Library. Sarah Riggs 
Humphreys Chapter invites new members to present one or more his- 
torical or genealogical books to the Chapter library. This method was 
adopted some years ago, and the collection now numbers five hundred 
or more such books. Dorothy Ripley Chapter of Southport has sent a 
library of eighty volumes together with ten dollars in cash and a fifty 
dollar scholarship to a deserving person known as " Commodore Dunn," 
in the mountains of Tennessee ; has placed a cabinet for books and 
relics in the Pequot Library in Southport ; and purchased Polish books 
for the use of Poles in its vicinity. 
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Pictures are given to the schools as gifts or prizes by the Mary 
Floyd Tallmadge, Deborah Avery Putnam, Dorothy Ripley and Abi 
Humiston Chapters, while Elizabeth Porter Putnam Chapter gives 
pictures as well as books and magazines, to the reading room of the 
public library ; pays the membership initiation fees and annual dues of 
the Massachusetts Art Club for its monthly exhibition of pictures, and 
gave a portrait of General Israel Putnam to the public school. Mary 
Silliman Chapter has placed a case of eighty-five books in the reading 
room of the Bridgeport Public Library. Mary Floyd Tallmadge 
Chapter has bound and loaned full sets of thfc Lineage books and 
Smithsonian Reports and eighteen volumes of the American Monthly 
Magazine, besides other books amounting to about one hundred vol- 
umes, to the public library of Ljtchfield. 

Two chapters are responsible for the establishment of a free 
public library in their respective towns, namely, Hannah Woodruff 
Chapter of Southington and Mary Floyd Tallmadge Chapter of Litch- 
field. The latter at the outset of its career, when numbering but twenty- 
six members, undertook to assist in raising an endowment fund of 
thirty thousand dollars for the maintenance of the libraries of the town 
(not then free for circulation) in a new building which had been given 
to them ; and when the idea of the endowment fund was abandoned by 
those in charge, the chapter was instrumental in persuading the two 
library associations to transform themselves into a free public library, 
and gave them two hundred dollars a year for five years toward their 
maintenance expenses, thus making good the deficit in the library income. 
In its seven years of work in behalf of the free library, its donations, 
secured from interested friends and chapter entertainments, amounted 
to four thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Eunice Dennie Burr Chapter has furnished an entire room in the 
public library of Fairfield ; Anne Brewster Fanning Chapter gave new 
furnishings to the public libraries in Jewett City ; Elizabeth Porter Put- 
nam Chapter of Putnam supports a free reading room in the factory 
section of the town ; and the youngest chapter in the State, Sarah Whit- 
man Hooker, of West Hartford, has formed the nucleus for a memorial 
library building in honor of Noah Webster, with a gift of five hundred 
and twenty dollars. Two chapters, Sarah Ludlow and Sarah Williams 
Danielson, have given the Century Dictionary to their pubic libraries, 
and Hannah Woodruff Chapter an encyclopedia. Judea Chapter of 
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Washington, numbering only twenty-one members, is responsible for 
the nucleus of a fund to establish a memorial high school in honor of 
United States Senator Orville H. Piatt, a long-time resident of Wash- 
ington (Ct.) This little chapter also supports a night school if or 
foreigners, its members giving their personal services as teachers of the 
forty pupils now on the rolls. It also gives annual school prizes and 
forty dollars a year to the support of the local historical socety. Mary 
Wooster Chapter of Danbury founded and maintains a historical room 
in which many valuable relics have been collected and in which it holds 
its meetings. 

To Norwalk Chapter of Norwalk belong the distinction of 
initiating the " Patriotic Education Movement " among the chapters of 
Connecticut. It secured a building suitable for Social Settlement work 
among the foreign population of the city and established Mothers' Club, 
a boys' band, arts and crafts classes, and introduced other means usually 
employed by this form of work to benefit and uplift an ignorant but 
intelligent community. 

Traveling libraries were started in the Hungarian and other foreign 
tongues, and given eventually to the State Board of Education for con- 
tinual education. The " Patriotic Education Movement " thus put into 
practical operation so auspiciously in Norwalk had its beginning in 1906 
in a State committee, of which Miss Clara Lee Bowman, then Vice 
President General of the National Society for Connecticut, was (and 
still is) the chairman, and Mrs. Alfred J. Donley of Norwalk the Secre- 
tary. This committee, working as a branch of the National Society's 
committee, promulgates in Connecticut four distinct lines of endeavor, 
viz: (1) work in aid of Connecticut boys of Revolutionary descent 
either at the Suffield Literary Institute or elsewhere 5(2) work in behalf 
of both girls and boys of Revolutionary descent who are isolated and 
beyond the reach of educational facilities in the mountain regions of the 
South; (3) work for foreign citizens by means of night schools, free 
lectures, and travelling libraries in their own tongues, free reading 
rooms, etc., and (4) work for the George Junior Republic, a branch of 
which has been established in Litchfield, where the self-governing princi- 
ples of the main Republic at Freeville, New York, are punctiliously 
carried out. This Connecticut committee on Patriotic Education ha» 
petitioned the Governor to appoint a commission similar to the one in 
New Jersey, whose duty it shall be to investigate the educational needs 
of the foreign population of Connecticut and to take such steps as may 
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be necessary to provide them with that instruction which shall transform 
them into law-abiding and intelligent Amercan citizens and voters. The 
need of this education of our foreign millions, most of them willing and 
eager to learn, has become so apparent not only to the Governor, but 
to others in authority, that it is hoped that this little seed planted by the 
Connecticut D. A. R. may blossom into practical fruition. 

Throughout the State the Chapters have vied with one another in 
taking up and annually maintaining scholarships at a cost to each of 
sometimes hundreds of dollars a year in some one or other of the 
educational institutions which benefit the classes of our population mem* 
tioned above — in the Connecticut Literary Institute at Suffield, in Mary- 
ville and Berea Colleges for the whites in the Southern mountains, and 
wherever else a scholarship would accomplish the purpose of fitting out 
an incipient American citizen with his necessary stock of knowledge, and 
a keener and more intelligent love for his own or his adopted country. 

Katherine Gaylord Chapter of Bristol is the banner Chapter in 
the State in the matter of scholarships, maintaining five in all, two at 
Maryville, two at Berea and one at Suffield, at a total annual cost of 
two hundred and eighty dollars. It also, as well as Judea Chapter, 
supports a night school for non-English speaking people, its younger 
members giving much time to teaching those whto attend ; and it has 
contributed toward the special lecture fund of the State committee on 
Patriotic Education. It has also given an illustrated lecture to the 
Italian citizens of Bristol. 

Lucretia Shaw Chapter of New London, besides maintaining three 
scholarships, has contributed toward the State Lecture Fund and also 
toward the printing and publishing of a lecture to be used in connection 
with Patriotic Educational work. It has, in addition, aided the New Lon- 
don Historical Society with a gift of five hundred dollars towards its 
purchase of the historic Shaw Mansion for a museum. 

Abigail Phelps Chapter of Simsbury, numbering only about fifty 
members, besides doing many other things in the same year (such as ex- 
pending two hundred and fifty-seven dollars on the restoration of the 
44 Colonial Cemetery") has devoted a hundred and seventy-five dollars 
to the education of special pupils at Suffield and at home. 

To speak briefly, upwards of fifty scholarships are now maintained 
as a whole or in part by the Connecticut D. A. R. in the various educa- 
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tional institutions, whose claims arc urged by the Patriotic Education 
Committee of the State. 

Free public lectures on American history have been given by Ruth 
Wyllys, Sabra Trumbull, Torrington and other Chapters; while silk 
flags, one for each room, have been given to the public school, and 
also to the George Junior Republic by the Mary Floyd Tallmadge Chap- 
ter of Litchfield, the latter being accompanied by gifts of money. 

The Mary Silliman Chapter of Bridgeport has secured rooms and 
furnished them for a society called the Young Men's Christian Club, for 
Hungarian young men under the care of the Hungarian Protestant min- 
ister. A traveling library for foreign citizens has been secured and cate- 
chisms on the Constitution of the United States. 

The Chapter offers prizes of five and seven dollars for proficiency 
in answering the catechism questions in English. An American flag 
has also been given to hang in these rooms, and fifty dollars toward the 
maintenance of the club. 

Mary Clap Wooster Chapter of New Haven has given a flag to the 
Lowell Settlement House, and Mary Wooster Chapter of Danbury is 
engaged in the effort to introduce sewing classes in the public schools. 

Wadsworth Chapter of Middletown, besides other educational 
work, has given a hundred and five dollars to an Italian lady to assist 
in conducting an Italian school. 

The sum total spent on educational work amounts in round figures 
to $17,000. 

Instances of work by every Chapter along these various lines might 
be multiplied indefinitely, and the work is only begun. A vast field of 
usefulness in patriotic service has opened before the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and the Connecticut Chapters are keenly alive 
to their opportunities. Their record already is a noble one, of far-reach- 
ing effect, and the end is not yet nor will it ever come, for, while this nation 
lasts there will ever be those who must be taught to understand and love 
its institutions and the privileges and duties of American citizens. 

Elizabeth C. Barney Buel. 

Litchfield, Conn. 

(To be continued) 



NOTES AND QUERIES 



SAVED CALIFORNIA TO THE UNION 

John Conness, former United States 
senator from California, died at his 
home in Jamaica Plain, Mass., Dec. 10. 
He was the last surviving pall-bearer 
of Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Conness 
was born in Ireland, and at the age 
of fourteen came to this country. He 
was one of those who in '49 started 
for California during the gold fever. 
It was there that he began his career, 
entering the Legislature in the fifties. 
He was Union Democratic candidate 
for governor in 1861. In 1862 he was 
elected United States Senator from 
California, and served from 1863 until 
1869, as a Union Republican. 

At the beginning of Lincoln's admin- 
istration California was divided by se- 
cession lodges determined to carry Cali- 
fornia with the South. Mr. Conness, 
though a Union Democrat, united with 
the Republicans in a campaign to save 
California .to the Union, and in this 
was successful. Mount Conness in that 
state was named in his honor. 

During the war period he was promi- 
nent in politics, and was a close adviser 
of President Lincoln throughout the 
conflict. He was the first to urge a 
transcontinental railroad, and in this 
plan was ridiculed by his associates in 
Washington for even suggesting such a 
project. He also was the first to advise 
setting aside the Yellowstone Park sec- 
tion as a national public reservation. 
He was intimately acquainted with the 
great public men of Civil War days 



and immediately after, and in later 
years many of them became his guests 
at his home in Dorchester. 

Shortly after he came East he settled 
in Dorchester, and engaged in farm- 
ing and he had since lived a retired life. 



THE LINCOLN CENTENARY 

We have to content ourselves with 
the mere notice of the fact that Lincoln 
celebrations were held on February 12, 
in every American city of importance, 
and in foreign centers such as London, 
Paris, and Berlin. In New York a tab- 
let was unveiled at Cooper Union. The 
tablet is of black and white marble, on 
the white marble appearing a quotation 
from Lincoln in gold letters, and on 
the black marble being a dedication in 
brass. The inscriptions are these: 

" Let us have faith that right makes 
might and in that faith let us to the end 
dare and do our duty as we understand 
it." — Abraham Lincoln. 

" This tablet is presented by the 
Woman's Republican Club of New 
York to Cooper Union, Feb. 12, 1909, 
and erected on the centennial of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln, first Repub- 
lican President of the United States, on 
the platformt where he made the famous 
speech of which the above is a part, Feb. 
27, i860." 

President Roosevelt addressed the 
great gathering at Hodgensville, Ky., 
on the farm where Lincoln was born, 
and where the memorial building is 
erecting which will enclose the log" 
cabin of his parents. 
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GREYSLAER: A ROMANCE OF THE MOHAWK 
CHAPTER II 

FRONTIER FACTIONS 

THE information brought to his chieftain by the Mohawk runner, 
though of deep import to more than one actor in the scenes we 
are about to describe, will hardly be intelligible to the reader 
unless he revives his historical recollections of the political intrigues that 
distracted the important province of New York, as the drama of the 
Revolution was gradually unfolded along her far-spreading borders. 

The long possession of the fur-trade, and the frequent Indian wars 
incident to the pursuit of this hardy and precarious branch of commerce, 
had at an early day given an adventurous and enterprising character, to 
the population of this province. Their military spirit had been well 
tested in the arduous campaigns of the old French war; they had borne 
no feeble part in the conquest of Canada ; and when the fall of Quebec, 
in consummating the glory of Wolfe, brought peace to the land, it found 
almost every man capable of bearing arms a soldier. While, therefore* 
the different parties of Whig and Tory were almost equally balanced in 
the province of New York throughout the Revolution, that memorable 
political struggle found fewer neutrals here than in any state of the 
Union; all men were eager to bear arms on one side or the other, and 
it is this circumstance only which will account for the great numbers that 
fell in battle, when the inferior degree of population, as compared with 
that of several of the other colonies, is considered. 

But, bitter as were the political animosities existing in every part of 
this province, both before and after a recourse was had to arms, yet the 
spirit of faction called out in no district the same stormy feelings as now 
distracted the valley of the Mohawk. The elements of civil dissension 
had been long brewing in this beautiful region, where such a diversity of 
origin, of interest, and, we may add, of religion, existed among the 
heterogeneous population, that the soul of Discord might well have been 
roused even in times the most peaceable. 

Here had been the ancient seat of the most powerful and civilized, 
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yet most warlike nation of aborigines, upon the northern part of this 
hemisphere, a large remnant of which still retained their possessions in 
the immediate neighborhood of the European settlements. Here the 
sturdy and adventurous Dutch trader had at an early day been tempted 
to abandon his precarious means of livelihood, and sit down to cultivate 
the rich alluvial lands that had been readily granted to him by the grate- 
ful Mohawks, who had ever been treated as brothers by his countrymen 
during their sway over the province. Hither the German soldiers of 
Queen Anne's Protestant allies had in large bodies followed their Euro- 
pean neighbours to settle upon the extensive tracts, granted to them 
when New York first took its modern name in passing to the British 
crown. Here, side by side with these brave mercenaries, or perched, 
rather, upon the northern hills that overlooked their fertile meadows, 
hundreds of Catholic Scotch Highlanders, with many Irish soldiers of 
fortune, the exiled followers of the last Stuart, had established them- 
selves; while successive families of the Cameronian countrymen of the 
former had found their frugal homes upon the uplands south of the 
river, whose cultivation had been rejected by those who preceded them 
in gaining an interest in the soil. 

The diversity of feeling which this difference of origin, of language, 
and of religion may be presumed to have created, was still farther en- 
hanced in its effects by the difference in tenure through which the broad 
domains of the valley were held. For while the majority of the old 
" residenters " were freeholders, constituting a large and independent 
yeomanry, yet among those of British descent there were extensive feudal 
proprietors, holding their patents immediately from the crown, who 
could number a powerful array of dependants; and some of whom (as 
was actually the case with Colonels Butler and Johnson both before and 
during the war) commanded regiments of militia, raised exclusively 
among their own tenantry. 

There was one feature common to this heterogeneous people, which 
will hardly be thought to have reconciled the jarring elements of strife, 
though capacitating them for acting in unison under some circumstances; 
and this was that, throughout the valley, there was scarcely an individual 
who had not been in some way trained to the use of arms. 

The threatening storm of civil war had at an early day found both 
patriot and loyalist upon the alert to enlist the principles, the prejudices, 
or affections of their neighbors upon the side that either was determined 
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to espouse. The leading gentlemen of Tryon county, whether Whig or 
Tory, kept up indeed for a long time the most friendly relations towards 
each other, so far as outward seeming was concerned. Both parties 
affected to be actuated by the greatest zeal in preserving the peace of the 
country, and particularly in all their public conferences agreed to act 
in unison in preventing the Indians from taking any part in the impend- 
ing controversy, should a fatal issue be ultimately joined between them. 
But the acts of either faction seem sufficiently to have belied their words 
from the first. 



CHAPTER III 

THE LIBERTY-TREE 

TT-^ VJMORS of the first blood shed at Lexington had reached the 
m-*£ valley of the Mohawk; but the length of time it required in those 
m ^/ days to traverse the intervening country, prevented the story 
from being soon confirmed in all its particulars; when, one afternoon, it 
was noised abroad that a messenger, direct from the scene of action, 
would address the friends of liberty at a meeting, to be held in front of 
the stone church at German Flats. The occasion was deemed a good 
one, by leading Whigs of the neighborhood, for carrying into effect a 
favorite political ceremony of the day, which should at once mark their 
own adherence to the popular cause, and, by its boldness, encourage and 
confirm their wavering friends. To further which intention, placards 
and notices were industriously circulated, inviting the people to " assem- 
ble unarmed, for the purpose of peaceable deliberation, and also to erect 
a liberty-pole!" 

The yeomanry of the valley had been frequently thus convened of 
late, to pass some vote of censure upon the acts of the British ministry 
(for here, as elsewhere throughout the provinces, during the early stages 
of the Revolution, the name of the King was studiously omitted in all 
the attacks upon his government) ; and, like well-schooled fencers, closely 
practiced in mock-combat, the thoroughly organized community was 
versed in political discussion and habituated to public business, long be- 
fore its ability for self-government was tested in a real struggle with es- 
tablished power. But the measure now in contemplation was a direct 
assault upon the dignity of the crown; and the call "to assemble un- 
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armed for the purpose of peaceable deliberation," was too flimsy a cover- 
ing for the treasonable deed to which it was meant only as a precursor — 
the raising openly the great emblem of rebellion. 

Many, therefore, shook their heads, and stood aloof from those who, 
they thought, were rashly precipitating matters to a crisis. Some doubted 
whether an immediate revulsion of public feeling might not result from 
carry proceedings at once so far. Some actually felt this revulsion, and 
stood prepared to co-operate with the Tory magistracy in crushing so 
daring an outbreak of faction. But others, who, from the first, had coun- 
seled more daring measures, and had lately hung back in disgust at the 
cautious, and, apparently, reluctant movements with which they thought 
their leaders had impelled the ball of revolution, were now emulous to 
spring forward and take their place among the most active in hurrying 
it onward. While others, again, knowing no other principle than the 
love of change, no impulse save that of curiosity, were urged, by the nov- 
elty of the occasion, to be spectators of a scene, where, if sympathetic 
excitement should impel them to become actors, circumstances would de- 
termine the part they should play. 

Such an assemblage was the true field for a popular orator to prove 
his powers ; and tradition still tells of the eloquence which wrought upon 
those materials, and molded and moved the mass as one man, on that 
day. Tradition, too, tells especially of one speaker — a youth of scarce 
twenty summers — a shy student from Schenectady, who, fired by the 
impassioned appeals of older and more practiced orators, burst through 
the bashfulness of inexperienced youth, and, leaping upon the rostrum, 
poured forth a flood of eloquence that hurried along the most sluggish 
natures upon its irresistible tide. 

"Who," said a by-stander to a sturdy hunter, who, with mouth 
agape, and eyes riveted as if by magic, upon the speaker, stood leaning 
upon his rifle near, "who in all natur is that springald with sich a 
tongue?" 

" Why Adam, is it you, man, that axes me who young Greyslaer, of 
Hawksnest, is? YouVe seen me teaching the boy afore now, when he 
came up to Johnstown in his hollowdays, and, thof he be grown a bit, 
you ought to know my old scholard." 

" Lor! Bait, that ain't the bookish chap that you larnt the rifle to? 
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The bold younker that stood the brunt, when scapegrace Dirk de Roos 
got into that bother in old Sir William's time?" 

"I tell you it is, though," said the woodsman, proudly; "and a right 
proper shot I made of him. You see, now, how he plumps his arger- 
ments right into the bull's-eye of the matter." 

" Sarting ! he does make a clean go-ahead of it. But when did he 
come up here to mix in our doings?" 

44 He? why, man, he's been here this four weeks, and came up, too, 
with the Congress's commission in his pocket, to raise a company. Who 
but him was it that Sir John raised a rumpus with at the training last 
week? Ah ! if the boy only had as good laming with the sword as he has 
with the rifle, the baronet could never have filliped it out of his hands so 
sarcily as he did." 

11 Oh ! yes, I heerd of that, Bait, as also how you came near having 
your heels lifted higher than your head, for threatening to blow Sir John 
clean through if he did not let the stripling go." 

44 I'd like to see the day when any of Sir John's folks would try to 
back that brag of his'n. I'd a mounted him upon the spot only for making 
it, but the people said 'twas only words, and I must not mind sich, and go 
and make further fuss, seeing we had got young Max out o' his hands. 
But hist! what's the lad saying now? " 

44 1 mistrust that that's the Yankee messenger he's introducing to the 
people," said Adam, in a modest whisper; for the hunter had gained 
tenfold in the respect of the simple yeoman since this popular display of 
his pupil. 

44 Behold," cried the speaker, interrupting himself in the midst of a 
bold apostrophe to Liberty, whom he pictured as hovering over the land 
with wings that shadowed it but for a moment, until she could alight in 
peace and safety: u Behold the harbinger of her first triumph 1 fevered 
with haste, worn with impatient travel, he comes, like the victorious 
courier from Marathon of old, to tell of Freedom's bloody dawn at 
Lexington. Up, man, up, and tell a tale that never can grow old, but 
freshens from the frequent telling;" and, suiting the action to the word, 
the youth, carried away by the enthusiasm of the moment, seized the 
courier by the wrist, and dragged the embarrassed man forward. 

44 Now that awkward loon, Adam," said the hunter, 44 will make a 
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botch of the hull business. A murrain on the Bosting folks that sent a 
critter what couldn't speak." 

"Why, Bait, I guess they want all their speakers to hum, and raaly 
I don't see but this chap has done all in natur that was required of him, 
in coming here so quick. It wan't judgmatical in young Max to expect 
more from him, and pull the fellow up there to gape about like a treed 
'possum." 

The orator appeared himself to be instantly aware of his error, and, 
even while the worthy Adam was commenting upon it, had, with ready 
tact, turned the poor fellow's confusion to advantage. " What I " he 
cried, "bewildered, my friend, by the crowd of heads you see below? 
This stout array of gallant yeomen, the bone and sinew of our land, num- 
bers not half of those devoted to our cause, that will soon pour from 
every glen and mountain near; men with tongues as slow as yours to boast 
their deeds, but having still the iron will to work them; men with arms 
as strong as yours to raise the tree of Liberty, and hearts as true to 
guard it." 

A deafening shout of applause burst from the multitude almost be- 
fore the last words had passed the speaker's lips. The stout-limbed 
New-Englander, changed at once from a shame-faced rustic into the hero 
of the scene, threw up his head, broadened his chest, and displayed his 
stalwart frame with honest vanity. Then, as if wit had been suddenly 
born of praise so well applied, he leaped from the scafford, and seizing 
a tall hickory, which, freshly deracinated, was held erect by some laborers 
near, he bore it, amid the plaudits of the crowd, to a hole that ha<i been 
previously prepared, and, spurning the aid of some tackle erected upon 
the spot, tossed the heavy sapling from his shoulders,- and planted it 
pointing to the skies. 

The center of attraction was now changed, as the crowd collected 
around the spot, while those who stood nearest were active in throwing 
earth and stones around the roots, to secure the tree in its position. The 
preconcerted act of rebellion for which they had chiefly met was fully and 
successfully consummated, but any farther measures which might have 
been contemplated by the leaders of the assemblage, were at this moment 
summarily discomfited. 

The tramping of hoofs, and the dust arising from a large body of 
horsemen at a turning of the road, gave the first intimation of the ap- 
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proach of the royalists, while proclaiming that they came in sufficient 
force to crush any violent outbreak of insurrection. There was a mo- 
mentary panic in the assemblage, and, before they could recover from 
the surprise, Sir John Johnson, with a large body of retainers armed 
with sword and pistol, rode into the midst of the unarmed multitude. He 
was followed by Colonels Claus, Butler, and Guy Johnson, a civil magis- 
trate by the name of Fenton, and other Tory gentlemen of the county, 
each backed by a strong party of followers similarly armed, who succes- 
sively drew up in military array so as nearly to encircle the astounded 
Whigs. 

11 What mummery is this? " demanded the haughty baronet, glancing 
round fiercely at those who stood near the Liberty-tree, while more than 
one, over-awed by his bearing, attempted to slink away in the Crowd. A 
stout Whig, by the name of Sammons, stepped boldly forward to make 
reply; but, before he could ascend the stage to place himself upon a 
level with his mounted adversaries, Sir John had thrown himself from 
his horse, and occupied the place from which Greyslaer and the Boston 
emissary had descended a few moments before. Without noticing the 
movement of Sammons, he at once commenced haranguing the people with 
great vehemence. He appealed to the ancient love they had borne his 
family, rehearsed the virtues of his father, once so popular throughout 
the valley, and exhorted them to still sustain the established magistracy, 
which had ever kept their best interests at heart. Finding, then, that the 
attempt to address their affections and rekindle the faded ashes of royalty 
met with no response, he endeavored to awaken their fears. He dwelt 
upon the strength and power of the King, and painted in strong colors 
the folly of opposing his officers and revolting against the crown. But 
the assemblage was still mute; the approving plaudits of his own parti- 
sans called forth no echo from the moody and stubborn Whigs. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman. 

(To hi continued) 
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Thomas Pownall, Governor of Mass- 
achusetts Bay, and Author of the 
Letters of Junius. By Charles A. 
W. Pownall. London, Henry 
Stevens, Son k Stiles. 1908. 8 vo., 
pp. 10, 470, 56, 25. 21 Ills. $5 
net. (May be ordered through 
the Magazine.) 

An interesting, an unusual, and a well- 
made, well printed and illustrated book. 
Had all the Colonial Governors been of 
this man's type, or had this man been able 
to convert George III or his ministers, how 
different our story might have been. The 
picture of Massachusetts during his term 
as a Governor it exceedingly well-drawn. 
Thomas Pownall was in advance of his 
time — he actually thought it better to be 
the Colonists' friend than their autocrat; 
and he succeeded so well that he won their 
confidence, respect and attachment, and 
when about to return to England, a hun- 
dred and fifty " Solid men of Boston " signed 
an address to him in which occur these 
words: "The happy influence of your ad- 
ministration has been too sensibly felt by 
the merchants and others concerned in trade, 
to allow us to part with your Excellency 
without the most particular acknowledg- 
ment of gratitude and respect" 

After three years' experience as Gover- 
nor (1757-60) he became a member of 
Parliament where he labored unceasingly 
to show the real state of American politics, 
always correctly prophesying what would 
follow if King and courtiers maintained 
the coercive policy. But, as the author 
tersely puts it; no two men could have been 



more diametrically opposed in their ideas 
of how North America should be treated 
than were George III and this Colonial 
Governor out of harness, removed from 
the position he had liked, and unwilling to 
take up another (the governorship of South 
Carolina) which he did not like. ' He knew 
all about the Colonies, their strength and 
determination . . . but he had to stand 
by and watch the king, who knew none 
of these things, pursue a course, the end 
of which he was powerless to prevent. 

As an authority on the period of our 
history which it covers, the work deserves, 
as it will no doubt receive, high rank. 
As a literary discovery, the true author 
of the Junius Letters it is remarkably in- 
teresting and analytic A list of the vari- 
ous persons heretofore "proved" to be 
each the writer of the famous Letters, 
is given, and each one's title examined. 
The result is apparently to settle the ques- 
tion, in favor of about the only man of 
prominence to whom the hgure of sus- 
picion has never heretofore pointed, dur- 
ing the hundred and forty years which 
have elapsed. 

The author sums it up well: " By the 
irony of fate he is as perfectly remembered 
under the name of Junius as he is for- 
gotten under his own to all but students 
of the period in which he lived . . . 
he carried his secret to the grave thirty- 
five years afterwards. He was a man who 
could not only do his work, but hold his 
tongue to the end." 

An appendix gives the author's views on 
Great Britain's present Colonial policy, 
which he finds alarmingly like that of 
George III, and against which he most 
vigorously protests. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF HISTORY 

WITH NOTES AND QUERIES 

Vol. IX MARCH, 1909 No. 3 

JOURNAL OF THE COMMITTEE WHO BUILT THE 
SHIPS PROVIDENCE AND WARREN FOR THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1776. 

(Fifth Paper) 

Fryday Evening, 24th May, 1776. 

MEETING in being according to adjournment. 
Present : — Nicholas Brown, Joseph Brown, Daniel Tilling- 
hast, John Smith, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That Two Hundred and Thirty Six pounds Six Shillings & 
Eight Pence L. M. T., be paid Messrs. Nathaniel Greene & Company out 
of the Treasury. 

Voted, That the sum of Eighty Five Pounds Five Shillings and Six 
Pence be paid Mr. Joseph Brown, for 3 T. — 3 C. 18 J lbs. of Barr Iron 
at 27£ per Ton out of the Treasury. 

Monday Evening, May 27th, 1776. 

Meeting in being according to Adjournment. 

Present : — Nicholas Brown, Joseph Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, John 
Smith, Jabez Bowen, Joseph Russell, Henry Ward, Joseph Nightingale, 
William Russell. 

Voted, That Capt. John Hopkins l02 write a letter to Capt. Adam- 
son 108 of Boston offering him to be First Lieutenant of one of the 
Ships built here, and desire his answer as soon as may be, or if Capt. Hop- 
kins is well enough to go to Boston to Transact this Business of the Com- 
mittee, will defray his Expenses. If Captain Hopkins decline writing, 
that Col. Bowen write him as recommended to the Colonel by Admiral 
Hopkins. 

Voted, That Mr. James Eldred 104 of South Kingstown be appointed 
Midshipman for one of the New Ships. 

i33 
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Voted, That the sum of Eight Pounds Five Shillings be paid Mr. 
Joshua Hacker 105 for 26 Water Casks. 

Voted, That the sum of Fourteen pounds, Sixteen Shillings and Nine 
Pence be paid Mr. Nathaniel Gilmore 10a out of the Treasury for Black- 
smithing Work done for the Ships' Boats. 

Wednesday Evening, May 29th, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Nicholas Brown, Joseph Russell, Joseph Brown, Daniel 
Tillinghast, Joseph Nightingale, William Russell, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That Mr. Samuel Shaw 10T of Bridgewater be appointed a 
Midshipman on board the Largest Ship. 

Voted, That Mr. William Jenison 108 of Mendon be appointed First 
Lieutenant of Marines for one of the New Ships of War fitting here on 
his enlisting Twenty five good Men in one Month from this date that 
shall pass muster by the Committee. 

Voted, That Henry Ward, Esq., get Two Hundred of the Conti- 
nental Congress's Invitations to the Seamen Printed on the most reason- 
able Terms he can immediately. 

Fryday Evening, May 31, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Nicholas Brown, Henry Ward, John Smith, Joseph 
Brown, William Russell, Daniel Tillinghast, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That the Balance of Mr. Francis Brinley's Acct. be paid out 
of the Treasury, provided the quantity charged has been Received on 
Examining the Clerk's Books. 

Voted, That Capt. James Sellers 100 of Dartmouth be appointed 
Third Lieutenant of one of the Ships of War fitting here, on his enlisting 
12 good seamen to go in the Ships within 20 Days. 

Voted, That all the Rigging 110 that Messrs. Brinley & Maudesley 
have to spare be engaged for the Ships at $16 per Hundred. 

Wednesday Evening, 5th June, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to adjournment. 
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Present : — Nicholas Brown, Joseph Russell, Daniel Tillinghast, Wil- 
liam Russell, Joseph Nightingale, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That Sixty Pounds L. M. T., be paid Mr. Wm. Jenison, 
Lieut, of Marines, in Order to Enlist his Complement of Men on his 
procuring sufficient sureties. 

Fryday Evening, 7th May [June] 1776. 
Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Henry Ward, Nicholas 
Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, Joseph Nightingale, John I. Clarke, Joseph 
Brown, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That the sum of Thirty Three Pounds, Fourteen Shillings 
and Three Pence be paid to Capt. Pardon Sheldon out of the Treasury. 

Voted, That the sum of Fifty Eight Pounds Eight Shillings and Ten 
Pence be paid Stephen and Gideon Jenckes in out of the Treasury. 

Wednesday Evening, June 12, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Nicholas Brown, Joseph Brown, Joseph Nightingale, 
Daniel Tillinghast, John I. Clarke, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That Eighty pounds L. M. T., be paid Mr. John Manley 
out of the Treasury, to pay for Cartage, &c. 

Voted, That six pounds be paid Mr. Richd Marvin out of Treas- 
ury, for one Month's Wages 6 G. 

Fryday Evening, June 14th, 1776. 
Meeting in being according to adjournment. 

Present: — Joseph Russell, Joseph Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, John 
I. Clarke, Nicholas Brown. 

Voted, That the Ship Jointers be allowed Five Shillings L. M. T., 
per day from this Date. 

Voted, That Mr. Paul Hathaway 112 be appointed Third Mate of 
one of the Ships, provided he enlist Six Seaman the men to be got in 10 
days. 
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Voted, That John Grannis m be Capt., George Stillman's 1U First 
Lieutenant, and Barnabus Lathrop 116 Second Lieutenant of Marines on 
board the Ship Warren. 

June 20, 1776. 
Present: — Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Henry Ward, Nicholas Brown, 
Joseph Brown, John Brown, Joseph Nightingale, William Russell, Jabez 
Bowen. 

Voted, That a Captain of Marines shall enlist Forty good men; a 
1st Lieutenant Thirty three; a 2d Lieutenant Twenty seven before they 
can be entitled to their Commissions. 

Voted, That Silas Devol 116 of Tiverton be appointed Captain of 
Marines to the Ship Providence. 

That Mr. William Barron be appointed First Lieutenant to the 
Ship Providence. 

That James Sellers 11T be Second Lieutenant of the Ship Warren. 

That Benjamin Page 118 be Third Lieutenant of the Ship Providence. 

That Niles Christian "• be Second Mate of the Ship Warren. 

June 24, 1776. 
Voted, That Seth Chapin "° be Second Lieutenant of the Marines 
for the Ship Providence. 

That Twenty Barrels of Flour be delivered Charles Bowler" 1 to 
bake into Ship Bread. 

June 26, 1776. 

Voted, Lemuel Carver m be appointed a Midshipman on board the 
Ship Warren. 

That Ebenezer Allen 12t of Rochester, Mass., be appointed Stew- 
ard of the Ship Warren. 

June 28. 

Voted, That there be two Iron harths procured for the use of the 
Ships : Also that there be four Iron Cabooses sent for to New York. 

Voted, That the Blacksmiths that engaged to do the work for the 
Warren be desired to meet the Committee tomorrow morning at 9 o'clock 
on board the said ship, that they may determine who shall do the work 
that is yet necessary to be done. 
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July 6. 
Voted, That wc Exchange the pork now at New Haven, belonging 
to the Ships, for the like quantity to be received of Robert Smith. 184 

Voted, That Avery Parker 1 " be appointed First Lieutenant of 
Marines on board the Providence on his enlisting Thirty Three good 
men in Twenty days from this date. 

Voted, That William Dunton, William Comstock and Thomas 
Bowen 12e be appointed Midshipmen, the two first on Board the Warren 
and Bowen on Board the Providence. 

July 8. 
Voted, That Mr. John Brown pay such sums of Money as he shall 
think necessary to the Recruiting Officers from Time to Time, and that 
the Treasury supply him accordingly. 

Voted, That Mr. William Barron be appointed to pay the Board of 
the People that belong to the Ship Providence. 

Voted, That Messrs. John Brown, John Smith and William Russell 
be appointed a Committee to settle the Treasury Accounts, Likewise Mr. 
George Olney's Accounts. 

Voted, That the sum of Six Hundred Pounds Lawful Money be paid 
Rufus Hopkins, Esq., in part for the cannon making for the Ships. 

Voted, That Niles Christian be appointed Chief Mate on Board 
the Warren if he signs the Articles tomorrow Morning. 

Voted, That John Channing 127 be appointed Second Lieutenant of 
the Ship Providence. 

Voted, As there is not a sufficiency of Medicine to be procured in 
New England, that Jabez Bowen write to Stephen Hopkins, Esq., re- 
questing him to procure an order from the Marine Committee for Dr. 
Morgan 1,§ to put up Two Medicine Chests with the necessary Instru- 
ments for the two Ships of War fitting here, and that the same be for- 
warded here as soon as possible. 

Voted, That Simon Dunbar 1 " be appointed a Midshipman on 
Board the Warren. 

Voted, That there be Three Hundred swivel shot delivered Mr. 
Paine lt0 for the use of the vessel that he is going to Charlestown * in, he 
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being employed by that Government to Transport a Number of Seamen 
in the Service of that State hither on his paying 3 pence a piece for the 
8 oz and 2 pence for the 6 oz shot. 

Voted, That Nicholas Easton Gardiner m be appointed a Midship- 
man on board the Ship Providence. 

Voted, That Samuel Knapp m be appointed Chief Cook of the 
Warren. 

Present at the above Meeting: — Nicholas Brown, Chairman; Jos- 
eph Russell, Jos. Brown, Jno. Brown, Jos. Nightingale, Daniel Tilling- 
hast, Henry Ward, William Russell, Jabez Bowen. 

James N. Arnold. 

Providence, R. I. 

102 John Burroughs Hopkins (Aug. 25, 1741, Dec 5, 1796) was oldest son of Commo- 
dore Esek and Desire (Burroughs) Hopkins. At the capture of the Gaspee he commanded 
one of the boats. He commanded the Cabot of 14 guns in his father's fleet. Was severely 
wounded in the action with the Glasgow, June 8, 1776, was appointed to command the 
Warren and sailed from Providence on a cruise Feb. 16, 1778. Two months later (April 
16) he arrived in Boston with the Queen of France, Capt. Joseph Olney and Ranger, Capt. 
Simpson. These three had captured a fleet of seven vessels, a 20 gun frigate and six trans- 
ports bound for Georgia, value $400,000. The event gave great joy in the Colony. 

103 Capt. Adamson. We have not ascertained that the Captain accepted the office. His 
name is not in our lists of the crew. 

104 James Eldred. There was a James Eldred who died in his 78th year, April 3, 1818, 
and who belonged in North Kingstown. This may have been the man spoken of in the text. 

108 Joshua Hacker carried on a large coopering shop for many years at Providence. The 
Gazette of April 12, 1794, announces his death in his 73d year. In the issue of Dec 2$, 
1797, his wife Martha's death is given in her 72d year. 

106 Nathaniel Gillmore died in his 71st year, Dec 26, 1805. 

iot We have not been able to find any further account of this man. 

108 William Jennison. In the Massachusetts Sailors and Soldiers of the Revolution viii 
p. 775, there is given a William Jennison of Mendon, who served 12} days as Captain of 
Minute Men, April 1775, and a son William is given as serving in the same Company and 
serving later in other positions during the year. 

109 We have received no evidence that the Captain fulfilled the conditions and so ob- 
tained the commission. 

110 This was a Newport firm dealing in ship stores and supplies. 
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111 Stephen and Gideon Jenckes. This was a blacksmithing firm, doing business in Paw- 
tucket, and most probably it was work in their line that was here ordered paid. 

112 This man probably come from about Swanzey. We find no particulars about him. 

118 Captain John Grannis is given in the Mass. Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolution 
as engaged June 25, 1775, service to Dec. 31, 1775, 6 mos., 22 days. Company stationed at 
the Elizabeth Islands; also Captain 3d Co. List of seacoast officers stationed at Elizabeth 
Islands and Martha's Vineyard. Commission issued Jan. 1, 1776; also Captain, marched 
Jan. 4, service to Aug. 6, 1776, 7 mos., 4 days. Company stationed at Elizabeth Islands for 
defense of sea coast, rolls dated Tarpaulin Cove. We have no proof as yet that he accepted 
the commission here offered him. 

114 Capt. George Stillman. This man was a very enterprising character, and considered 
a good navigator. We have this name frequently during the Revolution, but lose it after- 
wards. His fate is unknown to us. 

115 Barnabas Lathrop. In the Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolution there 
is a Barnabas Lathrop whose term of service in Capt. Thomas Newcomb's Co., Col. Theo- 
philus Cotten's Regt. as a private, is given 35 days, Sept. 28 to Oct. 31, 1777, at Rhode Island 
on a secret expedition. 

116 Silas Devol. This is a numerous family about Tiverton, R. I. The Mass. Soldiers 
and Sailors of the Revolution give a Silas Devol as of Boston, in a petition dated Tuly 7, 
1780, where he is called Lieutenant, and asks that 'he be exchanged, and claims he has been 

the prisoner longest on parole. His age is given as 40 years, complexion dark, residence, 

Boston. 

117 This was probably a Massachusetts man. We have not been able to learn further 
of him. 

118 Captain Benjamin Page. Capt. Page sailed for many years from Providence. The 
Providence Journal, Oct. 5, 1829, 'gives the death of Benjamin Page at Pittsfield, N. H., and 
states he leaves two brothers and two sisters, aged 80, 82, 84 and 94 years. 

119 Neils Christian. The Massachusetts lists of Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolution 
gives a Nils Christian as Master of the Brigantine Massachusetts, commanded by Capt 
John Lambert; engaged Dec. 13, 1777, roll made up for advance pay. Vol. Ill, 434. 

120 Seth Chapin. There is a Seth Chapin given in Mass. Soldiers and Sailors of the 
Revolution as 1st Lieut, in Capt. James Webb's Co. Col. Henry Sherburne's Regt., on the 
muster roll at Rhode Island, dated at Camp, Aug. 21, 1778, reported on guard. 

121 Charles Bowler did a very respectable business as a Sea Baker for many years in 
Providence. It was probably his son, Capt. Charles, that was drowned in the Sound off 
New Haven in a gale Dec. 11, 1827. 

122 Lemuel Carver. There is a Lemuel Carver mentioned in the Massachusetts Soldiers 
and Sailors of the Revolution as a midshipman on ship Protector, commanded by Capt. John 
F. Williams, engaged Feb. 21, 1780, discharged Aug. 17, 1780, service 5 mos., 27 days; vol. 
Ill, 169. 
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lft The name of Ebenexer Allen appeari so often on the Massachusetts rolls that it is 
a very difficult task to determine whether he did farther service. Our impression, however, 
is that he responded in the numerous alarms for a few days duty. 

124 Robert Smith does not appear among Rhode Island merchants so far as we have 
seen the records. He must have been a Connecticut or New York man. 

138 Avery Packer of Dartmouth, Mass., served from the Lexington alarm to the end of 
the war, and was several times on guard at Rhode Island. The Avery above referred to 
must be a son of this man, as we find him nowhere else. 

"• William Dunton does not appear further on lists in our possession. William Corn- 
stock, we have a death of that name, aged 24 years, dying April 19, 177S. Thomas Bowers 
belonged to the Rehoboth family. He no doubt did other naval duty during the war in the 
Narragansett Bay. 

117 This was probably the Newport man of this name. 

118 This man must have resided in some other colony as the Dr's. Bowen would have 
had the position had it been located at Providence most probably. 

119 This name is found on the Mass. rolls. We have not met with the name elsewhere. 
• Charleston, S. C. (Ed.) 

1.0 There were three Captains Paine sailing out of Narragansett Bay at this time, so this 
allusion is somewhat vague. 

1.1 This is a common name here. There was a man of this name who was in public 
life and held a position in one of our early banks as cashier for a great many years after 
the war. He had a son of the same name who died on board the schooner Baltic in the 
Straits of Belle Isle. Aged 26 years, Aug. 14, 1823. 

1,1 We can find no further record of this man. 

(To be continued) 



THE PRACTICAL WORK OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

IV — IN CONNECTICUT (concluded) 

LITERARY WORK 

BESIDES the works published by the combined efforts of the Con- 
necticut D. A. R., as described in Part I of this series, a few 
Chapters have entered the literary field and published books and 
pamphlets of their own of various kinds and for various purposes. 

This kind of work has not as yet, however, assumed very large pro- 
portions. Mary Clap Wooster Chapter of New Haven has published 
two historical papers written by members. The first is entitled " For- 
gotten Songs and Ballads of the Revolution," by Mrs. Lydia Bolles 
Newcomb, for many years and until her death a member of the State 
Regents' Council as Consulting Registrar and editor of the " Genealogi- 
cal Notes and Queries " department of the National Society's official 
organ, the American Monthly Magazine. The other is an illustrated 
address on "Our Flag" by Mrs. Henry Champion, being a history of 
the gradual evolution of the flag into its present form. 

Ruth Wyllys Chapter of Hartford has published a complete illus- 
trated record in pamphlet form, of its work of redemption in Gold 
Street and the adjacent cemetery, including an exceedingly valuable list 
of the Colonial and Revolutionary heads of families buried there, with 
the names of the descendants who contributed to the work of restoring 
their headstones. The genealogical research necessitated by the work of 
restoration and the search in many cases for living descendants, etc., was 
very arduous and exacting. 

Another pamphlet of much historic value and interest was published 
by the Norwalk Chapter and entitled " Connecticut Colonial Homes," 
being an account of the old houses of Norwalk, Wilton, Westport and 
Darien. 

141 
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Sarah Whitman Trumbull Chapter has accomplished most success- 
fully the very ambitious work for so small a Chapter, of compiling 
and publishing a history of Watertown. No such history had ever been 
published before, and the achievement of this Chapter adds a very im- 
portant and carefully prepared volume to the list of town histories of 
Connecticut. 

Faith Trumbull Chapter has also preserved the traditions and his- 
tories of the old houses of Norwich in a booklet entitled "Norwich 
Early Homes and History." 

Abigail Phelps Chapter of Simsbury is about to follow the example 
of the Watertown Chapter in its contemplated publication of the history 
of Simsbury, the manuscript of which has recently been promised to them 
for this purpose. It is a work which will probably cost the Chapter not 
less than one thousand dollars. 

Several Chapters have isssued calendars, notably one by Roger 
Sherman Chapter, and another by a member of Susan Carrington Clarke 
Chapter of Meriden. 

Mary Floyd Tallmadge Chapter of Litchfield has published a com- 
plete catalogue (illustrated) of the exhibition of antique silver and glass, 
all of Litchfield ownership, held in the summer of 1903. The Chapter 
also assisted a member in the publication of a similar catalogue of a loan 
exhibition of revolutionary relics held in the previous year. The most 
important research work of this Chapter undertaken with the purpose of 
eventual publication, is the compilation of the full list of the Revolu- 
tionary soldiers of Litchfield County, with their military records, if dis- 
coverable, and the references to other publications where the names are 
to be found if previously published, and to documentary or other author- 
ities for names never before appearing in print. In this work the Chap- 
ter enlisted the active co-operation of the other Chapters of Litchfield 
County, each of whom furnished a carefully prepared list of the soldiers 
enlisting from its own and the adjacent towns assigned to it as its share 
of the work. • These town lists have been prepared and verified, and in- 
clude hundreds of names which, without this patient labor of love, would 
have remained in oblivion. The list has grown to the astonishing length 
of nearly three thousand names, four hundred and fifty men having been 
found enlisted from the town of Litchfield alone; hence, the Chapter, 
which began with the very modest idea of collecting and preserving the 
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names of the soldiers from its own town, supposed to number about one 
hundred at most, and which later found it necessary to enlarge the work 
to include the whole county, with the help of its sister Chapters, has 
waked to find itself the author of a work which will be of untold histori- 
cal genealogical value to future generations. Seven years have been spent 
on this compilation, under the personal supervision and direction of the 
editor — Miss Josephine E. Richards, chairman of the Chapter's Com- 
mittee in charge of the work. To her devoted and untiring labors, patient 
research and faithfulness to every demand of accuracy and verification, 
and to the careful work of her assistants in this and the other County 
Chapters, too much praise can hardly be given. The work is practically 
complete, and will soon be published in some form for convenient refer- 
ence. The original lists have been deposited in the fireproof building of 
the Litchfield Historical Society. 

Esther Stanley Chapter has compiled the records of the town of 
Farmington from the original documents, which were fast becoming oblit- 
erated; and Sarah Riggs Humphrey Chapter has rendered the same in- 
estimable service to the town of Derby, copying and printing its 3II but 
illegible records at a cost of over one thousand dollars. 

Many papers of marked literary excellence, written by Connecticut 
Chapter members and containing much unpublished local history and 
biography have been read at Chapter and State meetings and are pre- 
served in the " Bureau of Exchange," or in the archives of the Chapters. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORK 

A large amount of work has been done by the Connecticut D. A. R. 
of a nature too varied to fall under any of the previous heads : some of 
it purely philanthropic, but all of it patriotic in tone and influence. 

On the membership rolls of the Connecticut Chapters are the name* 
of one hundred and two " real Daughters " (of whom ten are still living) . 
Daughters whose fathers served in the Revolution, and whose memories 
recall the patriots' own stories of the War. Many Chapters have had the 
opportunity, and have regarded it as an honor, to care for the declining 
years, which would otherwise be often spent in dire need, of these vener- 
able women who link us so intimately with the past. Abigail Phelps, 
Mary Silliman, Mary Wooster and Susan Carrington Clarke are among 
the Chapters thus privileged in this labor of reverent love. 
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To Anna Warner Bailey Chapter of Groton and Stonington is due 
the legalization by the Legislature of the State Flag of Connecticut, and 
to this Chapter was given the honor of presenting to the State its first 
legal flag. This Chapter also prepared and sent to Queen Margarita 
of Italy a "memorial album," signed by the officers of the National 
Society, the State Regents and many Connecticut Chapter Regents and 
members expressing sympathy for the Queen on the death of King Hum- 
bert. 

Esther Stanley Chapter of New Britain furnishes a room in the 
"Visiting Nurses' Home," and contributes a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a year toward the work of the visiting nurses. Both Ruth Hart 
and Susan Carrington Clarke Chapters of Meriden have made liberal 
contributions to the Meriden Hospital, and Hannah Benedict Carter 
Chapter sent a hundred and sixty-three dollars to the relief of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Putnam Hill Chapter contributes to the " Society of United Work- 
ers " in Greenwich, and gave a flag to the Boys' Club of said society. 

Among the numerous associations and enterprises which have been 
the beneficiaries of the Connecticut D. A. R., the following are to be 
noted as the most important : The American Flag Association, of which 
four chapters, namely, Mary Silliman, Mary Floyd Tallmadge, Hannah 
Benedict Carter and Putnam Hill, are members through their flag com- 
mittees; the John Brown Association, the Young Women's and Young 
Men's Christian Associations, in many places; the Mary Abhptt 
Memorial Association; the Mary Washington Memorial Association; 
the Willimantic City Mission; Mohonk Lodge, Oklahoma; the Paul Re- 
vere Association; the Defenders' Monument in New Haven; the Prison 
Ship Martyrs' Monument at Fort Greene, Brooklyn; portraits of Mrs. 
Benjamin Harrison, Mrs. Charles Warren Fairbanks, ex-President Gen- 
nals, of the National Society; the Spanish-American War Nurses' Monu- 
ment at Arlington; and the Nathan Hale Monument at St. Paul, and 
other objects too numerous to mention. 

The promotion of interest in scientific forestry and the care and 
preservation of shade trees on the public highways, has been one of the 
regular lines of work of Mary Floyd Tallmadge Chapter of Litchfield 
for the past seven years. The observance of Arbor Day was revived 
through its influence in the public schools; knowledge of the forestry 
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laws of Connecticut has been promoted, and free public lectures on for- 
estry and the proper care of trees have been held under the Chapter's 
auspices. Many trees, memorial and otherwise, have been planted and 
an enlarged map of the village, handsomely framed, has been given to 
the Chapter by a member, with the historic trees of the town marked 
thereon, and referring by numerals to an historical account of each filed 
with the map. 

The school children were at one time enlisted in a war against the 
tent caterpillars, which resulted in their extermination in the vicinity of 
Litchfield. 

Sibbil Dwight Kent Chapter of Suffield gives an annual dinner to 
the veterans of the Civil War, which is serv,ed by chapter members ; and 
Independence Day is annually commemorated by Mary Clap Wooster 
Chapter in one of the historic churches of New Haven, and by Eunice 
Dennis Burr Chapter of Fairfield on the public green. Mary Clap Woos- 
ter Chapter also held a public reception during the celebration of Yale's 
Bi-Centennial, and Mary Silliman Chapter took an active part in a large 
public celebration in Bridgeport. 

Practically all the Chapters observe Washington's Birthday with 
fitting exercises, either at their meetings or in some form of public enter- 
tainment. 

Roger Sherman Chapter of New Milford took an active and con- 
spicuous part in the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
town in 1907, at the expense of large demands on the Chapter treasury. 

Nathan Hale Memorial Chapter has the continual care of two small 
parks in East Haddam, besides its care of u Old Cove Burial Ground." 

One could prolong indefinitely this list of miscellaneous objects 
claiming the attention of the Connecticut D. A. R. were it advisable to 
do so. As nineteen thousand five hundred dollars has been spent in 
these minor and what might be called occasional efforts, it will be seen 
that no small amount of capital and energy has been consumed in their 
interests. 

The following table is a financial estimate of the individual work of 
the Connecticut Chapters grouped under the foregoing heads : 
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Continental Hall $ 21,830.70 

Memorial work 100,219.70 

Educational work 16,780.67 

Literary and miscellaneous work 19,915.60 

Total $158,746.67 

The above total is below rather than above the actual figures, as 
the writer has reason to believe that many Chapters have failed to in- 
clude in their reports many items of expenditures which should properly 
have gone in. 

The estimated expenditure on the collective State work may be tab- 
ulated as follows: 

Continental Hall I $3i333-oo 

Memorial work 4,278.36 

Literary work 4,952.82 

Miscellaneous work 8,653.37 

Total , $21,217.55*. 

As these latter figures represent the work accomplished by the Chap- 
ters through their General Utility Fund or State Treasurer, to which each 
contributes voluntarily in the proportion of twenty-five cents per member, 
it must be understood that this is as really " Chapter Work " as that ac- 
complished by each Chapter individually in its own locality, therefore, a 
very conservative estimate of the money value of the total work of the 
Connecticut D. A. R., since the organization of the first Chapter, sixteen 
years ago, would be the very satisfactory amount in round figures of one 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars. This result has not been estimated 
at random, but has been obtained from reports from each Chapter, based 
on a careful examination in every instance, of the treasurer's books; and 
it must also be remembered that the first two or three years of the ex- 
istence of the Society in Connecticut were spent entirely in organization 
work, the formation of Chapters, etc.; it was not until 1895 ^at any real 
patriotic or historic work was begun, so that the above estimate should 
stand for only thirteen, instead of sixteen, years. 

The high standing of the Connecticut D. A. R. may be partly 
gauged by the official recognition accorded the State Regent on many oc- 
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casions by the Chief Executive of the State, notably in the matter of com- 
missions. She has received three successive commissions from Governors* 
Chamberlain, Roberts and Woodruff, as President of the Fort Griswold 
Commission, a post which she still holds, and she was appointed a 
commissioner to the Atlanta Exposition, and by Governor Lounsbury, 
a special commissioner to represent Connecticut at the Paris Exposition. 



Elizabeth C. Barney Buel. 



Litchfield, Conn. 



WITH STONEWALL JACKSON BEFORE BULL RUN 

WHEN, in May, 1861, General Joseph E. Johnston arrived at 
Harper's Ferry to command the ununi formed, disorganized 
mass of men and muskets there assembled, he found five Vir- 
ginia regiments and two or three from Alabama and Mississippi, all in 
nominal control of a Colonel Jackson of the " Virginia Army." Soon or- 
der grew out of chaos, and we of the " Virginia Army " found ourselves 
one May day on Bolivar Heights, five regiments in all, thereafter called 
the " Virginia Brigade," composed of the Second, Fourth, Fifth, Twenty- 
seventh and Thirty-third. 

Our senior Colonel was a man who never spoke unless spoken to, 
never seemed to sleep, had his headquarters under a tree, and the only 
tent he used was that of his Adjutant. He walked about alone, the pro- 
jecting visor of his blue cap concealing his features; a bad-fitting, single- 
breasted blue coat, and high boots, covering the largest feet ever seen, 
completed the picture. Cadets from the Virginia Military Institute called 
him " Old Jack, 9 ' told us that he had been in the United States Army in 
the Mexican war and had resigned, then was chosen a professor of math- 
ematics, and had married a professor's daughter. He was as exact in 
the performance of his duties as a mathematical proposition, his only 
pleasure being a daily walk at the same hour, for his health ; strict, grim, 
and reticent, he imagined that the halves of his body did not work and 
act in accord. He followed hydropathy for dyspepsia, and after a pack 
in wet sheets every Sunday morning, he attended the Presbyterian Church, 
leading the choir and the prayer-meetings every night during the week. 
He ate the queerest food, and he sucked lemons constantly — where he got 
them during the war, for we were many miles from a lemon, no one could 
find out, but he always had one. In fact, no one knew or understood him. 
no man ever saw him smile, and but one woman, his wife. But he stood 
very high in the estimation of all for his rigid conduct and the absolute 
faith reposed in his word and deeds. 
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Soon it was observed that every night there were singing and praying 
under " that tree," and every Sunday morning and evening Colonel 
Jackson held prayer-meetings, which, I regret to say, were attended by 
only a few; always, however, by his staff, who seemed to have been chosen 
or elected because they were of his w*ay of life. He was uniformly cour- 
teous to all, and always kept his eyes half closed as if thinking, which he 
inavriably did before answering; but his replies were short and to the 
point. Not many days elapsed before the officers found out that when 
he gave or wrote one of his short orders, it was always to be obeyed, or 
suspension at once followed neglect. 

On« Sunday evening in early June the " long roll " was beaten, and we 
were soon in line, marching out betwjeen the high hills towards Shepherds- 
town bridge on the " upper Potomac," accompanied by a long procession 
of carriages filled with our mothers and sisters, and escorted by our 
middle-aged, portly fathers on horseback; for, as we could not go to 
them, they daily visited us in our camp, and that evening, for the first 
time in our lives, life looked and felt to us like war. For were we jiot 
on our way to keep the Yankees out of Virginia ? This was the feeling 
and belief of all of us, and the narrow country road winding around the 
many high hills was filled by our long line of bright bayonets, our fiv? full 
regiments numbering nearly four thousand five hundred of the brightest, 
healthiest, and most joyous of Virginia youth. It was my first and most 
vivid sight of what war might be. As darkness fell apace, all were left 
behind but the soldiers ; it was our first night march, and by two o'clock 
we were " dead-beat." Many fell asleep by the roadside, and were only 
aroused by the rattling of muskets, as the foremost regiment fired a 
volley without orders, and swept across the bridge, only to be sternly or- 
dered back by " Old Jack " " the sleepless," who reprimanded its Colonel 
and then personally superintended the firing of the wooden structure. 

During the next week we marched over several counties, and by the 
time we reached Winchester, where General J. E. Johnston had establish- 
ed his headquarters, we were in perfect physical trim, and knew each 
other well and felt like soldiers. In Winchester we were regaled day and 
night with the speeches of " fire-eaters," " original secessionists," etc. 
For a week, ending July 2, we were encamped near Martinsburg, some 
four miles from the ford of the Potomac leading to Hagerstown, call- 
ed u Falling Waters," watching the Federal Army under General Patter- 
son. At sunrise the alarm was given, " The enemy are crossing !" and 
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wfe were soon under arms on our way to the ford Emerging on the 
turnpike, we were halted to support a battery; skirmishers were thrown 
out, and soon we wtere all engaged. We tried hard to hold Patterson 
until General Johnston could come up from Winchester, but were forced 
back, and here we saw Colonel Jackson under fire for the first time. Stolid, 
imperturbable, undisturbed, he was watched by every eye, and his example 
was quieting and of decided moral effect. There for the first time we 
saw the long line of blue with the United States flag in the centre, and 
both sides exchanged shots, and at a small hamlet called " Bunker Hill," 
some seven miles away, we, during the whole of July 4, were in line of 
battle, expecting Patterson hourly. The next evening we fell back upon 
Winchester, and after our arrival there happened an episode which I will 
relate briefly, as it was the first and only attempt at a mutiny ever heard 
of in the Confederate Army 

About three o'clock on the afternoon of the 17th of July, the long 
roll was beaten and we were marched to an adjoining field. There we 
found our five regiments surrounding a number of tents, and when the 
"hollow square " was perfect, we became aware that we enclosed a bat- 
talion of troops who had refused positively to further obey their com- 
mander. Johnston's Adjutant, Colonel Whiting, with Colonel Jackson 
and the Colonel of the refractory troops, rode up into the square; 
the drums were ordered to beat the Assembly, and, to our infinite relief, 
the battalion, under command of its several captains, fell into line at once. 
Then there was a dead silence; this was a mutiny. What came next ? 
How was it to be punished ? Was every tenth man to be shot, or only 
the officers ? As I rode along I heard these questions asked by both rank 
and file. Colonel Whiting then rode to the front with a paper in his 
hand, and, when he arrived at the head of the troops, he read aloud with 
marked emphasis, in substance, as follows : That General Johnston had 
heard with regret and surprise that, on the eve of an action, both men 
and officers had refused to obey the orders of their commander. He 
could only say that it was the imperative duty of all soldiers to obey or- 
ders ; that their grievances would be redressed in time, but such an exam- 
ple would and should not go unpunished. He, therefore, expected of 
them instant obedience of their Colonel's orders; that Colonel Jackson 
with five regiments was there to enforce, if needed, his commands. Their 
own Colonel then put them through their evolutions for so many min- 
utes, and they were ordered back to their tents, and all was quiet. It 
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seems hardly necessary to state that those were the last orders ever given 
by that Colonel, as he was removed from command. 

All Johnston's army were then encamped around Winchester, when, 
on the 1 8th of July, at three o'clock in the afternoon, again the long roll 
was sounded. From the number of mounted officers and men galloping 
furiously off to every encampment, it wlas evident that there was impor- 
tant news. Patterson was known to be at Charlestown, twenty miles 
northeast, but nearer to the passes of the Blue Ridge than we were. Gen- 
eral Beauregard was known to be at Manassas Station, far to the cast, 
eighty miles by direct line, with the Blue Ridge and the Shenandoah River 
between him and us. Soon the news came ; it was not an order, but sim- 
ply a message, from Johnston to each brigade, regiment, and individual 
soldier, that General Beauregard had just notified him from! Manassas 
Junction, on that morning at daybreak, he had been attacked by an over- 
whelming force of the enemy from Centreville. He was holding his 
own, but needed help. General Johnston had started, and would go, day 
and night, to his relief; and he expected that every man who wanted to 
fight the enemy would up and follow. Every man sprang to his place, 
and in an incredibly short time we were rapidly moving through the dusty 
streets of old Winchester, there only to be the more inspired and encour- 
aged, for there was not a mother or sister there who had not in the 
ranks a son or a brother, and who, through tears and wails at being un- 
defended and alone, yet told us it was our duty to go. 

Our " Virginia Brigade " took the lead, and to the eastward, making 
for Ashby's Gap. As we passed through the rich and fertile Clark 
County, the road was lined with ladies holding all manner of food and 
drink, for General Johnston's staff had passed in a sweeping gallop, and 
given tidings of our coming. At sundown we came to the cold, swift 
Shenandoah and with two or three to every horse, the rest, stripped of 
trousers, crossed, holding aloft muskets and head clothing and ammuni- 
tion. This was the severest test, for it was a long struggle against a cold 
breast-high current, and the whole night and the next day witnessed this 
fording of men, guns, and horses. Luckily the road beyond was hard, 
dry, and plain in the dark night as we slowly climbed the Blue Ridge, 
which rises precipitously from the river, and in a straggling line passed 
by the "big poplar tree" that crowns the summit, and is the corner of 
four counties — Clark, Warren, Fauquier, and Loudon. 

Coming down die mountain by the hamlet of Paris, and there leav- 
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ing the " pike," we took the country road, soft and damp, to the railroad 
station at Piedmont, where, sleeping on the ground, we awaited the ar- 
rival of the train to carry us to Manassas Junction. At sunrise it came, a 
long train of freight and cattle-cars, in which we packed ourselves like so 
many pins and needles, and as safety for engine and cars were more es- 
sential than speed — for we had only one engine on that part of the old 
Manassas Gap Railroad — we slowly jolted past the many country sta- 
tions, warmly welcomed by the gathered crowds of women and girls with 
food and drink. When, at sunset, we arrived at Manassas Junction, we 
sprang at once into line and swept out into a broken country of pine for- 
ests. Four miles brought us to the banks of " Bull Run," where we slept. 
This was Friday night, the 19th, and it had taken twenty-four hours to 
bring four thousand men to the expected field of action. 

D. B. Conrad, 

Late C. S. A. 



SERGEANT WILLIAM JASPER 
(Third Paper) 

ON the fourth of July Governor Rutledge visited the fort and in 
the name of the young commonwealth tendered sincerest thanks 
and congratulations. Publicly commending the heroic behavior 
of Jasper, he removed from his side his own sword, and presented it to 
him " as a reward for his bravery and an incitement to further deeds of 
valour." 

The Governor also then tendered him a commission which was 
modestly declined. " Were I made an officer," said he, " my comrades 
would be constantly blushing for my ignorance, and I should be unhappy 
feeling my own inferiority. I have no ambition for higher rank than 
that of a sergeant." 

By authority of the President the name of Moultrie was conferred 
upon the fort, and on the twentieth of July a resolution of thanks was 
passed by Congress then in session in Philadelphia. 

Six days after this memorable victory, the United Colonies were 
declared free and independent. Commingled with the exultations which 
greeted this momentous proclamation, was universal joy at thought of 
this great success on the low-lying shores of Carolina. Among the in- 
cidents of that gallant defense none was more widely disseminated or 
more enthusiastically applauded than the replacement of the fort's colors 
by the intrepid Jasper. 

His heroic conduct at Fort Sullivan brought Jasper prominently 
into notice, and made his name a synonym for all that was quick in con- 
ception and fearless in execution. Born for adventure, restless in his 
activity, ever ready to encounter danger and always meeting it with en- 
tire self-possession, thoroughly reliable, responsive to every trust reposed 
in him, of unquestioned loyalty to the cause of the Revolutionists, and 
abounding withal, in sagacity, moderation and humanity, he was eminently 
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fitted for the duties of a scout. Recognizing his uncommon worth, his 
commanding officers did not attempt to confine him within the limited 
sphere of an ordinary subaltern of his rank. " Through every subsequent 
period of the war," says Garden, "his conduct was exemplary; but in 
the details which I have seen, carries too much the air of romance to be 
dwelt upon. He was a perfect Proteus in ability to alter his appearance; 
perpetually entering the camp of the enemy, without detection, and in- 
variably returning to his own with soldiers he had seduced, or prisoners 
he had captured." • 

General Moultrie's testimony is even more emphatic: "I had such 
confidence in him that when I was in the field I gave him a roving com- 
mission and liberty to pick out his men from my brigade. He seldom 
would take more than six: he went often out and returned with prison- 
ers before I knew he was gone. I have known of his catching a party 
that was looking for him. He has told me that he could have killed 
single men several times, but he would not, he would rather let them off. 
He went into the British lines at Savannah and delivered himself up as 
a deserter, complaining at the same time of our ill-usage to him. He 
was gladly received (they having heard of his character) and caressed 
by them. He stayed eight days; and, after informing himself well of their 
strength, situation, and intentions, he returned to us again; but that 
game he could not play a second time." 10 

In consequence- of the feeble and ill-contrived resistance offered by 
General Robert Howe, Savannah, in December, 1778, fell into the 
hands of the British. The Americans retired with a loss of about one 
hundred killed in action or drowned in the retreat, and thirty-eight officers 
and four hundred and fifteen privates were captured. Among the sub- 
stantial trophies of this victory were forty-eight cannon and twenty-three 
mortars. It was generally conceded that if proper dispositions had been 
made, General Howe could with certainty have repulsed Colonel Camp- 
bell's column boldly but imprudently led. Although Savannah could, 
at this time, boast of not more than four hundred and thirty houses, most 
of them small and constructed of wood, it was, nevertheless, the principal 
town and capital of Georgia, wherein were concentred the public stores, 
the pride, the intelligence and the material and social wealth of the 

9 Anecdotes 0/ the American Revolution, Vol. I n p. 77 — Field's Reprint. Brooklyn, 

itts* 

*° Memoirs of the American Revolution, etc., Vol. II., p. 14. Note. New York 
1 So*, 
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State; and its capture entailed upon the vanquished not only serious mis- 
fortune but intense mortification. The entire coast region of the State 
was thus laid bare, and the English were not slow in occupying it and 
exacting the severest tribute. 

Advanced posts were subsequently established by Prevost at Ebene- 
zer, Abercorn, and at other points in the interior. Select parties were 
pushed forward in the direction of Augusta. General Lincoln located 
his headquarters at Purysburg, on the opposite side of the Savannah 
River and just above Abercorn, where Colonel Campbell lay with a 
strong force. To General Ashe was assigned a defensive line along 
Brier Creek. Between the two armies, thus distributed, stretched a 
debatable region over which parties from both sides continually scouted 
and occasionally came into conflict. 

While the American and English troops were occupying the posi- 
tions we have indicated, an incident occurred which again brought the 
name and prowess of Sergeant Jasper into bold relief, and confirmed that 
reputation for enterprise and daring which, to him, had already been so 
fully accorded. The Second South Carolina regiment formed a part of 
General Lincoln's command at Purysburg. Jasper's brother, who had 
espoused the Royal cause and held the rank of a sergeant in the British 
army, was at Ebenezer. Jasper resolved to visit him, and succeeded in 
making his way into the English camp, where he represented himself as 
no longer an American soldier. When urged to accept service with the 
King of England's men he replied, that although he " found but little 
encouragement in fighting for his own country, he had not the heart to 
take up arms against her." Having spent several days in his brother's 
company and ascertained the strength and plans of the enemy, he eluded 
the sentinels and repaired to Purysburg where he gave full information 
of all he had seen and heard. A few weeks afterwards he was en- 
couraged to repeat his visit, and on this occasion took with him a comrade 
— Sergeant Newton — as brave of heart and strong in body as himself. 
Hospitably entertained by the Tory brother, they lingered for several 
days about the encampment without exciting the suspicions of the Eng- 
lish troops who regarded and welcomed them as recruits from the ranks 
of the Rebels. While there, some American prisoners were brought in 
who, having at the outbreak of the Rebellion professed loyalty to the 
British Crown and, on the approach of the Continental troops, subse- 
quently espoused the cause of the Revolutionists, were now charged with 
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the grievous offense of having broken faith with their captors. They 
were pinioned, under guard, and on their way to Savannah for trial and 
punishment. Over them hung the danger of " short shrift and sudden 
cord." n The wife of one of the prisoners, with her child, accompanied 
the sorrowful party. Moved by their distress, and anxious to avert the 
sad fate which manifestly awaited them, Jasper and his companion re- 
solved upon their deliverance. So soon as these captives, in charge of a 
sergeant, a corporal and eight privates, commenced their journey towards 
Savannah, Jasper and Newton left Ebenezer, taking however, a route 
different from that selected by the guard. The two American sergeants 
were unarmed, while the guard, ten in number, carried loaded muskets. 
This overwhelming disparity was more than sufficient to have given pause 
to the stoutest hearts, however sympathetic and ready to intervene for 
the relief of the helpless. The achievement of their humane object must 
have seemed well-nigh, if not absolutely impossible. The adventure was 
certainly desperate in the extreme; and its conception could have originated 
only with one of Jasper's admitted daring. Sergeant Newton, as General 
Horry informs us, "was the son of an old Baptist preacher, and a 
young fellow, for strength and courage, just about a good match for 
Jasper himself." 12 

Striking across the country and carefully concealing themselves from 
observation, the two friends followed closely upon the heels of the party. 
Familiar with the route, conjecturing that the guard would stop to 
refresh themselves and their charge at a spring near the Augusta road, 
distant about two miles from Savannah, whose cooling waters were even 
then well known and appreciated, and selecting this as the most favorable 
spot for the contemplated rescue, Jasper and Newton rapidly traversing 
the woods reached the spring in advance of the prisoners and their armed 
attendants. Carefully concealing themselves in the dense foliage they 
awaited an auspicious moment. They had correctly surmised for, 
in a little while, upon the arrival of the party, the guard was halted 
in the road just opposite the spring. Attended by a corporal and four 
men the prisoners were conducted near the water, while the sergeant in 
command, having caused the rest of his detail to stack arms in the road, 
brought up the rear. Over the muskets two men were posted to keep 
watch. Tired and dejected the prisoners threw themselves upon the 
ground. The weary child fell asleep in the lap of its weeping mother. 

11 See Simma's Life of Marion, p. 83. New York, 1846. 

12 Horry's lift of Marion, p. 54. 
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Hope had fled from the hearts of the captives; and their guards, con- 
fident in the early accomplishment of their duty, cherished no apprehen- 
sion of impending danger. Approaching the spring and leaning their 
weapons against a tree, two of the soldiers stooped to fill their canteens. 
Then springing like tigers from their ambush, before the astonished 
enemy could realize the situation, Jasper and Newton seized their muskets 
and shot down the two men on duty. Then clubbing their weapons, they 
rushed upon the amazed soldiers, and, felling the first who opposed them, 
succeeded in obtaining possession of the loaded muskets. Before the pre- 
sented weapons the rest of the guard yielded instantaneous surrender. 
It was the rapid work of a short moment, the shock of a thunderbolt 
from a clear sky, the marvelous achievement of cool calculation, prompt 
valor, and vigorous action all the more astounding because exhibited in 
the teeth of such overwhelming odds. To unbind and arm the prisoners, 
to transform captors into captives, to restore freedom to the enchained 
and bring joy to the sorrowing, hope to the despairing, was the quick 
sequel to this dramatic exploit. Before the flush had faded from the 
manly brows of our bold sergeants, the entire party were moving 
towards the Savannah River which they crossed in safety. Under the 
sure guidance of Jasper and Newton, both the rescued and the cap- 
tured were conducted to the American camp at Purysburg to the inex- 
pressible astonishment and delight of all. 

Embosomed in the wild woods and unmarked by monumental stone, 
this spring still offers the generous tribute of its sweet waters emblematic 
of the modesty, the unostentatious merit, and the never failing humanity 
of those whose names are so honorably, so gratefully, and so indissolubly 
associated with the spot. 

Until the disastrous assault upon Savannah, Jasper still held his 
roving commission, now under Lincoln, now under Moultrie, again un- 
der Marion, at one time in the neighborhood of Black-Swamp, at another, 
amid the morasses of the Coosawhatchie and the Tulifinnee, on the re- 
treat to Charleston, and subsequently during the pursuit of Prevost as 
he retired upon Savannah. An invaluable scout, a faithful eye and ear 
to his commanding officer, his services throughout this period of general 
depression, weakness, and discouragement, were at all times appreciated 
and highly commended. Turn we now to the closing scene in the short 
life of this brave sergeant. 

The Viscount de Fontanges, who in the frigate Amazon, com- 
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manded by the famous navigator La Perouse, had been dispatched by 
Count D'Estaing, then with his fleet nearing the coast of Georgia, to 
confer with General Lincoln, arrived in Charleston on the fourth of 
September, 1779. A concert of action was quickly agreed upon between 
the French and Americans. Boats were sent from Charleston to assist 
in landing troops and ordnance, and Colonel Cambray of the Engineers, 
Major Thomas Pinckney, Aid to General Lincoln, and Captain Gadsden 
were ordered to return with the Viscount and aid Count D'Estaing in 
the debarkation. On Sunday, the twelfth of September, the first de- 
tachment, numbering twelve hundred men and drawn from various regi- 
ments conveyed in the French fleet, landed without opposition at Beaulieu. 
By the fifteenth the French army had advanced and established a camp 
within three miles of Savannah. The twelfth and thirteenth were oc- 
cupied by General Lincoln in crossing his command over the Savannah 
River at Zubly's Ferry. On the afternoon of the thirteenth General Mc- 
intosh, with his troops from Augusta, formed a junction with Lincoln. 
Three days afterward the French and American forces were united for 
future operations against Savannah. 

Charles C. Jones, Jr. 

(To be Continued) 



WARNING JOHN BROWN— A BIT OF UNWRITTEN 

HISTORY 

ONE of this year's notable anniversaries is the semi-centennial of 
John Brown's raid upon Harper's Ferry, Virginia. This 
event calls to mind an interesting bit of unwritten history. 
Making it public may set right some widespread misjudgments ; besides, 
it will confirm, yet more, Brown's almost complete personal isolation 
' during his momentous venture. 

In the summer of 1859, ^ e town °f Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
like the other border towns of the time, was deeply interested in the por- 
tentous political struggle then going on among the American States over 
Negro slavery. In appearance Chambersburg held anything but an 
abolition population. Indeed, it is certain that an acknowledged white 
abolitionist there would have received no social favor, and that, as an 
anti-slavery agitator, he would have found the attitude of the community 
not at all to his liking. There was, consequently, no popular sympathy 
ready to welcome the announcement, made about the middle of Augusf 
by handbills coming from some unknown source, that on Saturday, the 
twentieth, Frederick Douglass would speak in the public hall. Natur- 
ally a widespread curiosity was aroused to hear the notorious black 
orator, and on the advertised evening the hall was crowded. 

Very little in the way of a newspaper record of the event remains. 
In 1864 die town was destroyed by Confederate cavalry. Almost 
without sufficient warning to allow the people to escape, most of the 
town was swept away by an awful incendiary conflagration. Of course, 
the files of the newspapers published there were burned. However, in 
after years, an editor of one of the papers, the Franklin Repository, 
succeeded by searching in many directions in partly making good the 
loss of some more recent issues. A large part of the numbers for 1859 
was fortunately replaced. 
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Not long ago the present writer was in Chambersburg and had the 
privilege of looking over these old papers. Luckily the issue for Aug. 
2 4> 1 859, was among them, and there, in its local columns, were two 
characteristic notes on the Douglass address. The Repository was the 
leading Republican paper of southern Pennsylvania, prospering excep- 
tionally well under the proprietorship of A. K. McClure, afterwards one 
of the directing minds for Pennsylvania in the Civil War, and later one 
of our oldest and most respected journalists. The first of these notes, 
under the heading, " The Other Douglass," was : " On Saturday evening 
last, the Town Hall was very well filled to listen to Douglass, not Hon. 
Stephen A. Douglas, but a no less distinguished man, the notorious 
Frederick Douglass of New York State, the Negro orator and editor of 
an abolition newspaper in the western part of the Empire State. 

" His theme was the wrongs of his race. He handled his subject in 
a style which would have been creditable to many, very many, of our' 
white orators. He is, without doubt, an extraordinary man. He is 
highly eloquent, has unlimited command of his voice, which breathes 
forth, betimes, the sweetest accents, and again swells to stentorian vol- 
ume — and his gestures are graceful; on the whole we do not hesitate 
about pronouncing him a first-class speaker. We can easily excuse him 
— a black man — for advocating the doctrine of immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation; but, if such a thing were practicable, it would 
be altogether inexpedient. If slavery was to become rooted out and 
the blacks remain among the whites, we honestly believe a war of ex- 
termination would soon be the result. The history of the * Red Man ' 
is sufficient to prove, beyond cavil, that two distinct races cannot dwell 
as equals, in harmony, upon the same soil. If slavery is to be abolished, 
we must, at the same time, provide for the colonization of the Negroes." 

Having disposed of the orator and his plea with this genial toleration 
for the one and mild antagonism for the other, the editor in the next 
column turned the event into a diverting lash with which to scourge his 
party's opponents. The exigencies of local politics, the opportunity to 
pluck political safety from this evident danger, the good chance to turn 
away from the Republicans a probable hue and cry, stirred him to write 
under the startling heading, "High Treason" — "The Nigger Democ- 
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racy, in rage at their loss of influence and power in the South, are be- 
ginning to turn their backs upon their former friends and allies. Last 
Saturday night, their leader, Fred Douglass, the notorious Negro orator, 
delivered a flaming address to his friends and admirers, in the public 
hall. We noticed one of the editors of the Valley Spirit (an organ of 
the Democrats), sitting in a front seat — evidently as the 'right sup- 
porter' of the sable speaker. What is Democracy coming to? They 
have brought this man here for political effect. Are they now about to 
don the garb of abolitionism? If they are after this game, why not pur- 
sue it openly? How did it happen that the principal editor of the Spirit 
(who lives in Washington), and the woolly-headed son of Africa, both 
dropped so suddenly and unexpectedly into our midst about the same 
time?" 

These entertaining comments on the event and the man constitute 
all there is of record now concerning that mysterious visit of Fred 
Douglass to Chambersburg fifty years ago. 

There happened, however, to be among the hearers of the address 
a small boy of the town who listened intently, captivated by the marvel- 
ous eloquence of the speaker. And near him, faintly remembered now, 
sat an impressive old man who had come with the crowd, and who went 
away with it, unnoticed and unknown. 

The boy wondered much over the colored man's masterful oratory, 
yet, as the years passed, he retained of what he had heard but little more 
than a pertinent story, told with much seeming gusto. In substance the 
story ran : " You think it strange, do you, that I am here making this 
plea? Well, you won't when you hear about a certain tribe of monkeys 
that live in Africa. When one of these beasts is caught in a trap and 
the others find out that they can't get him free, they just hang around, as 
near as they can get, and howl. That is what I am doing. Plenty of 
my own kind are tight in a terrible trap over yonder border. Well, 
here I am." 

With that night and with as little notice of his going as of his com- 
ing, Douglass disappeared from the town. 

The impassive old man who had listened, to Douglass remained in 
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Chambersburg for a short time, gradually making the acquaintance of 
a few of its citizens, as Isaac Smith, inquiring of them about some pur- 
chasable large tract of land which he might buy for the use of a farming 
colony that he was organizing. Mr. Smith aroused no special curiosity. 
At length he was no longer seen in " Lawyers' Row/' and his piles of 
bulky boxes, containing his "farm implements," had been moved else- 
where. No one took further thought about him. 

But on Oct. 17 Chambersburg, and not Chambersburg only, but all 
communities of the United States, were astonished at hearing newsboys 
cry: "Great excitement! An armed band of Abolitionists are re- 
ported as having full possession of the United States Arsenal at Har- 
per's Ferry." 

The rest of the story is well known. " Isaac Smith " was " John 
Brown of Ossawatomie." His raid became a fatal disaster, and his 
"farm colonists," as revolutionists, met with tragic defeat. John 
Brown's body soon began to "moulder in the grave," and his soul to 
start on its fateful yet glorious " marching on." 

Twenty years afterwards, the boy auditor of Douglass at Chambers- 
burg had become the minister of All Souls' Church in Washington city. 
During his ministry, Frederick Douglass, then honored by the United 
States Government with an important office in the District of Columbia, 
was a regular attendant at the services of this church. 

At one of the social gatherings of the parish, the minister recently 
installed in office, puzzled Mr. Douglass by the comment, "There are 
some very curious turns in life. One of them is the fact 'that I am your 
minister." 4 Why?" queried Mr. Douglass. 4< I happen to remem- 
ber," was the answer, "that before the war, in 1859, when I was only a 
schoolboy, I was one of your listeners at an anti-slavery meeting you held 
in a small Pennsylvania town, Chambersburg." "Oh I is that so?" 
" Yes I " rejoined the minister, " I sat on the front row of seats, directly 
before you. I was curious to see the colored abolitionist that everybody 
talked about. I did think you were a wonderful orator. But, of 
course, my boy brain did not follow you very closely. In fact, the only 
thing you said that stuck in my memory was a story which made every- 
one laugh and applaud. It was about yourself and a tribe of African 
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monkeys." The recollection of this story greatly amused Mr. Douglass. 
And it started him to talking freely. In the further conversation it was 
that he made known the following interesting and, in some respects, 
very valuable bit of ante-Civil War history. 

"That lecturing in Chambersburg," he said, in effect, "was only a 
shallow pretence. The real reason for my being there was something 
much more important. I wanted to get at John Brown before it was 
too late — that is, I wished, if possible, to prevent him from going to 
Harper's Ferry. Some of us who knew of what he was about to do, 
not only felt sure that his attempt would fail, but we feared greatly that 
it would do serious harm to the whole anti-slavery movement. My lec- 
ture was a mere blind. If you had seen me the next morning, you would 
have seen me walking along the creek towards Kennedy's mill — I think 
that was the name of the mill. Not far from the town, an old man, 
whose slouched hat hung down over his face, was sitting on the bank of 
the creek, fishing. I took a seat near him, and we had a long talk. 
That man was John Brown. In the end I found that I could not budge 
him from his going on with hs plans. I was miserably troubled when I 
left him, and as soon as possible I got away from that part of the coun- 
try. Well, it wasn't long after that that the terrible end came." 

Evidently, then, so this story teaches, Frederick Douglass takes part 
in the great struggle for the abolition of slavery in this country, as a 
conservative, when he was confronted by the prospect of the awful revo- 
lution attempted by John Brown. Evidently, too, he did his best to 
turn Brown from his chosen course, when, to judge from the impulses 
that commonly sway men, he ought to have encouraged even his forlorn 
hope. Also, this story makes it -clear that John Brown was in a pro- 
found sense of the words the self-appointed champion of an anti-slavery 
revolution by force of arms; that he acted almost alone, and certainly 
acted without the endorsement or support of the political party that was 
then leading the anti-slavery agitation. And further, the story shows 
that Chambersburg at the time of Douglass' visit was, contrary to com- 
mon repute, in no way by intention, a friendly shelter for abolitionists. 
Probably there was not one citizen of the place to whom John Brown 
was known during his stay there, in the summer of 1859, or who would 
have stood by him in carrying forward his purpose. The great fact is 
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that John Brown must take his place in history as a knight of liberty, 
daring forth almost alone, and finding his justification wholly in the fid- 
filled issue of events. He is now a transfigured hero. But he would 
have been branded forever as a traitorous criminal had not the after fate 
of the nation given him a martyr's coronation. — Rev. Clay MacCauUy, 
in Boston Transcript. 



GENERAL THOMAS SUMTER 
(Concluded) 

LORD CORNWALLIS, as we have seen, denominated him u our 
greatest plague in this country." 71 
His great adversary, Tarleton, mentions him with more com- 
mendation than any of the American officers opposed to him. Referring 
to the fights at Rocky Mount and Hanging Rode, he says : 

" The repulses he had sustained did not discourage him 
or injure his cause. The loss of men was easily supplied and 
his reputation for activity and courage was fully established by 
his late enterprising conduct." 72 

The Continental Congress of the United States, by a resolution 
adopted 13th January, 1781, expressed their appreciation of Sumter's 
services as follows: 

44 Congress, taking into consideration the eminent services 
rendered to the United States by Brig.-Gen. Sumter, of South 
Carolina, at the head of a number of volunteer militia from 
that and the neighboring States, particularly in the victory ob- 
tained over the enemfy at the Hanging Rock on the 6th day of 
August, in the defeat of Major Wemyss and the corps of 
British infantry and Dragoons under his command at Broad 
River on the 9th day of November, in which the said Major 
Wemyss was made prisoner, and in the repulse of Lieut.-Col. 
Tarleton and the British cavalry and infantry under his com- 
mand at Blackstocks, on Tyger River, on the 20th November 
last, in each of which actions the gallantry and military conduct 
of Gen. Sumter and the courage and perseverance of his troops 
were highly conspicuous, resolved, therefore, that the thanks of 
Congress be presented to Brig.-Gen. Sumter and the militia 

T1 Tarleton's Campaign, p. 96. 
12 Ibid, p. 20$. 
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aforesaid for such reiterated proofs of their patriotism! bravery 
and conduct, which entitle them to the highest esteem and con- 
fidence of their country, and that the commanding officer of 
the Southern department do forthwith cause the same to be 
issued in General Orders and transmitted to Gen. Sumter." 

On 27th February, 1783, the express thanks of the Senate of his 
native State were by resolution extended to him for u his eminent and 
conspicuous services to this country." 

Although he had resigned from military service, Sumter still con- 
tinued to serve his country in a civil capacity. 

He was elected in December, 1781, as Senator from the district 
lying eastward of the Wateree River and sat as a member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly which held its first session at Jacksonborough. By that 
Assembly he was, on the 3d January, 1782, elected a member of the 
Privy Council, but declined serving. He was re-elected Senator from 
the same district in the fall of 1782, and sat as a member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly that met in 1783, and by which he was elected a delegate 
to represent the State in the Continental Congress. 

He was again a member of the General Assembly in 1784, 1785 
and 1786. It was in the latter year that the statute for removing the 
seat of government from Charleston to Columbia was passed. Gen- 
eral Sumter advocated the claim of the High Hills of Santee as having 
the best claim from health and otherwise to the location of the future 
Capital of the State, but the Legislature determined upon the present 
site. 

It is stated by Johnson in his Traditions of the Revolution that 
" in the discussion a personal dispute arose between Gen. Sumter and 
Commodore Gillon. Without a message or preconcert, each came the 
next morning into the House armed with small swords, the weapon usu- 
ally worn at that time by gentlemen for defense," but that, after an 
address from the Speaker, first to the parties, and then to the House, 
the dispute was settled. 78 

The Constitution of the United States, framed by the General Con- 
vention which sat in 1787, was presented to the several States for rati- 
fication. General Sumter was a member of the General Assembly of 

"Johnson's Traditions, p. 77. 
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South Carolina in 1788, when the question came before that body in the 
shape of a resolution calling for the election of a convention to whom 
should be submitted the question of ratification. General Sumter, with 
Rawlins Lowndes, opposed the call, as he opposed the proposed Con- 
stitution, and after a protracted debate the resolution for calling the 
Convention was adopted by a majority of only one. General Sumter and 
the entire delegation from his district, i. e., the district lying east of 
Wateree River, voted against the resolution. 

Notwithstanding this opposition he was elected a member of the 
Convention, in which he continued his opposition. He first moved that 
the consideration of the question be postponed from May, 1788, when 
the Convention was sitting, until a later date, and this having been voted 
down, he then, with all the delegation from his district, voted with the 
minority against ratification. 74 

With Lowndes and the others of the minority he based his oppo- 
sition upon the ground that the power lodged in the General Govern- 
ment by the new Constitution contained the fatal germs of a growth 
that would overthrow the liberties of the several States. 

So great was the admiration of his countrymen for and their con- 
fidence in Sumter that, although he had been the consistent opponent 
of the adoption of the new Constitution, yet he was immediately elected 
a member of the House of Representatives to the first Congress held 
under that instrument, and took his seat in May, 1789. He was re- 
elected in 1790 to the Second Congress, and sat until March, 1793. He 
was elected also to the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Congresses, from 1797 
to 1 80 1, when he was elected to the United States Senate and resigned 
his seat in the House of Representatives. He was elected Senator in 
1 801 and sat out his term until 1805, when he was re-elected to succeed 
himself, and sat in the United States Senate until 18 10, when he re- 
signed. 75 

He was an ardent follower and supporter of Mr. Jefferson and an 
unswerving opponent of the Federalists and all the measures which cul- 
minated in the alien and sedition laws of 1798. In the life of General 
Sumter in Appleton's Encyclopaedia of American Biography it is stated 
that he was "a zealous Federalist." No authority is given for this 

"Elliott's Debates, Vol. 4, pp. 304, 33a and 324. 
7 * Charleston Year Book for 1884, pp. 338, 34a. 
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statement, and if we are to be guided by Sumter's actions in opposing 
all Federalist measures and his own declaration he was exactly the oppo- 
site. He was an admirer as well as a supporter of Mr. Jefferson, and 
declared the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 1798 to embody the 
true construction of the Constitution. 

So close were the relations between Jefferson and himself that on 
24th March, 1801, Mr. Jefferson writes him a personal letter, address- 
ing him as " My Dear General," and telling him that he had deter- 
mined in future to name the secretaries of legation in place of allowing 
ministers to take a private secretary of their own. That Chancellor 
Livingston had accepted the mission to France, and that he had selected 
Sumter's son as the secretary of legation to France if the appointment 
would be acceptable to him, and requesting the General to make the 
proposition to his son. 76 

After his resignation Sumter retired to his private estate, South 
Mount, near Statesburg, in Sumter County, in the district he had so 
long and faithfully represented. He was at the time of his retirement 
seventy-six years of age. Although he retired from active public life 
to the quiet and unostentatious life of a South Carolina planter and 
country gentleman, he nevertheless continued to take an active interest 
in all affairs affecting his country. 

Before his death the contest between the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, which he presaged in 1788, had become intense. The system 
of tariff protection inaugurated in 18 16, intensified in 18 18, carried to 
greater length in 1824, had culminated in 1828 in a series of statutes 
which resulted in laying a most burdensome and oppressive taxation 
upon the Southern portion of the United States. This led to great dis- 
content throughout the South, and in South Carolina especially, to the 
formation of the party which advocated active measures to nullify stat- 
utes they declared to be unjust and unconstitutional invasions of the lib- 
erties of the State. Mr. Calhoun was the exponent and leader in the 
South of this party, which numbered among its warmest supporters Gen- 
eral Sumter. He was still in the active possession of his faculties, both 
physical and mental. His son, Thomas Sumter, Jr., in a letter to his 
daughter, dated 26th December, 1825, says: 

44 As to the health of your grandfather, I saw him yester- 

Tf Original MS. letter in possession of Miss M. H. Brownfield. 
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day, and, in his 88th year, he mounts and rides his horse almost 
like a young man." 77 

The State's rights party claimed him as a member, as indeed he 
himself declared. In 1830 he had written a letter unequivocally de- 
nouncing as unconstitutional the Tariff Acts passed by Congress and 
supporting the construction of the Constitution which reserved to the 
States, if these rights were invaded by unconstitutional legislation, the 
power to resist their enforcement or withdraw from the Union. Some 
contention arose in 1831 as to his position. A newspaper in the State, 
the Camden Journal, published an item stating that he had changed his 
views. This misstatement was quickly corrected. General Sumter wrote 
a letter to his grandson, which was published in the Charleston Mercury 
for 2d September, 1831. This letter is written with all the clearness 
and vigor of his early days. In this letter he ridicules the statement in 
the Camden Journal, declares his views not only unchanged, but to be 
what they had always been, and calls attention to a letter of his dated 
29th October, 1830, which had previously been published, and in which 
he had set out his opinion and convictions. 

In this last mentioned letter he had referred to as expressing the 
true construction of the Constitution, the Virginia and Kentucky resolu- 
tions of 1798, and Mr. Calhoun's (the then Vice-President of the United 
States) letter maintaining and defending the principle and enforcement 
of nullification. General Sumter declares in his letter that the principle 
"that the Legislature as a sovereign power can nullify the unconstitu- 
tional acts of the General Government is the primary and principal doc- 
trine of the State's rights party." 

At a meeting of the State's rights party, held in Charleston in Sep- 
tember, 1 83 1, a series of resolutions are adopted thanking Sumter for his 
expressed support and declaring that he stood by State's rights then as 
he did in the hot times of 1798. 

This is the last public utterance of the aged soldier and statesman 
that we find. He died the first of June, 1832, at his home at South 
Mount, in Sumter County, the last surviving officer of his rank in the 
Continental Army. Notwithstanding the embittered state of public feel- 
ing then, when the struggle between the State's rights and the Union 
parties in the States was at its height, the mourning over the State was 
universal and deep. 

77 MS letter in possession of R. J. Brownfield, Esq. 
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General Sumter left but one child, Thomas Sumter, Jr., who was 
born in 1768. He entered the diplomatic service first as secretary of 
legation to France, appointed by President Jefferson, and afterwards 
served as United States Minister to Portugal. He married Mile. Na* 
talie de Delage, and left several children at his death, in 1840. 

I have now finished the task that I allotted to myself. I am con- 
scious, deeply conscious, that my performance has been totally inade- 
quate to the subject, but if I have been able to rescue from oblivion any 
thing or act that deserves to be remembered concerning one to whom 
justice has been so tardy in her memorials, or if I have been able to 
add one more laurel to the chaplet on the brow of one who so worthily 
won them, then I shall feel that my effort has not been in vain. 



Henry A. M. Smith. 



Charleston, S. C. 
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LETTER OF WASHINGTON TO THOMAS JOHNSON ASKING HIM TO RE- 
CONSIDER HIS RESIGNATION FROM THE COMMISSION FOR EXECUT- 
ING THE PLAN OF THE FEDERAL CITY 

(Johnson was Governor of Maryland in 1777.) 

[The lottery referred to was die " Washington Hope " Lottery. The " Second lottery n 
seems to have been the " Federal City" Lottery. Blodget signed all the tickets of each, 
Washington enclosed tickets of each in this letter.] 

Philadelphia, Jany. 23rd, 1794. 
Dear Sir: — 

Your letter of the 23d Ulto. came duly to hand. — With regret I 
perceive your determination to withdraw from the commission under 
which you have acted — for executing the plan of the Federal City. — My 
wish was, and still is, if it could be made to comport with your con- 
venience and inclination that it should be changed; or at least suspended, 
for I should be sorry to see others (coming in at the eleventh hour as it 
were) reap the fruits of your difficult labours; but if this cannot be, I 
would thank you for naming (which may be in confidence), such persons 
as you shall think best qualified to succeed you in this interesting and 
Important business. — My limited acquaintance with convenient charac- 
ters does not enable me to do it, to my satisfaction ; and even among those 
which might happen to present themselves to my view, there might be 
local circumstance in the way, unknown to me which would render them 
ineligible in the opinion of the public, for the impartial execution of the 
trust reposed. Were it not for this, I presume proper characters might 
be had in Georgetown, or among the proprietors of the city; but how far 
their convictions with, or jarring interests therein, may be a let to such 
appointment, is worthy of that consideration which you can so well ap- 
preciate for my information. 

With respect to Mr. Blodget, I have hot hesitated on former oc- 
casions to declare — and I think to the commissioners themselves — from 
the moment his conduct begun to unfold itself, that his appointment did 
not in my judgment answer the end which had been contemplated. — At 
first I was at loss how to account for a conduct so distant from any idea 
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I had entertained of the duties of a Superintendent, but it appears evi- 
dently enough now, that speculation has been his primary object from the 
beginning. — My letters (if not to the commissioners, to an individual 
member, I am sure) when compared with the conduct of Mr. Blodget, 
will shew that he has in no wise answered my expectations as a Superin- 
tendent, for my ideas of these (in the exercise of a competent character, 
always on the spot with sufficient persons, and fully instructed) were. 
That it would render a meeting of the commissioners oftener than quar- 
terly, or half yearly, unnecessary in the ordinary course of the business, — 
cases, it is true, might occur requiring occasional ones, — but, these, after 
the stated meetings were sufficiently promulgated, would very rarely hap- 
pen. — According to these ideas, fixing on a plan, giving the authors of 
it, receiving the reports, inspecting the proceedings, examining the ac- 
counts, revising the instructions or furnishing new ones at the periodical 
meetings, is all that appeared to me necessary for the commissioners to 
do, leaving to the Superintendent, who ought to be competent thereto 
and responsible, the execution in detail. 

I wish you may have yet seen the worst features in Mr. Blodget's 
conduct. — Finding that he was determined to proceed in his second Lot- 
tery, notwithstanding the admonition that had been given him by the 
commissioner, — that he had actually sold tickets in it — and for Georgia 
land, I directed the Secretary of State to inform him in explicit terms, 
that if he did not instantly suspend all further proceedings therein until 
the sanction of the commissioners should be unequivocally obtained I 
would cause the unauthorized mode in which he was acting to be an- 
nounced to the public, to guard it against imposition. — In consequence, 
he has set out, it is said, to wait upon them — if this be true the result 
you must know. Little confidence, I fear, is placed in Mr. Blodget — 
and least where he is best known. 

Dear Sir, Your Affecte. Servant, 

Geo. Washington. 



LETTER OF THOMAS LAW TO ROBERT GOODLOE HARPER 

Washington, March 29, 1804. 

The Inhabitants here have been in some tribulation about a motion 
made by Mr. Wright to remove the scat of Gov't, which was found to 
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be a constitutional question & only three voted in its favor— afterwards 
an attempt was made to remove the Seat of Congress to the President's 
house, which also failed & at length by a majority of 17 to 7, 50000 Ds. 
were voted to proceed with the Capitol, this I trust is the only attempt 
which will be made, &c. 

[See article " Where the National Capital might have been," in Magazine for January, 
1908. Harper was the real author of the famous sentiment, " Millions for defense, but not 
a cent for tribute," usually ascribed to Charles Cotesworth Pinckney.] 



LETTER OF THOMAS LAW TO MRS. MADISON 

Dear Madam: — 

Mrs. Smith has sent me the Tontine paper with your name to ensure 
its success — under your auspices this city, which has so long languished 
and borne the harsh remarks of every visitor, will henceforth start into 
prosperity and claim the admiration of strangers 

Where you are destin'd to preside 
Houses shall spread on every side 
And social happiness abound. 

So Venus sees with gladden'd eyes 
Before her feet the roses rise, 

And glowing Nature smile around. 

Mrs. Smith has desired one of the papers to obtain subscribers, and 
I take the liberty to enclose one to you. — Your patronage will induce 
many to promote the metropolis of the Union in the success of which all 
are interested. 

[Note — Thomas Law was brother to the first Lord Ellenborough, his daughter married 
Lloyd N. Rogers of Baltimore. Mrs. Smith's (Margaret Bayard) husband was the pro- 
prietor of the National Intelligencer, of Washington, D. C] 



LETTER OF TOBIAS LEAR, WASHINGTON'S SECRETARY, TO COLONEL 

WILLIAM LYLE 

Mount Vernon, June 23, 1787. 
Will you be so obliging as to send down by the boat, which is now 
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at town, one barrel of country rum. and charge it to Genl Washington ? 

(Tkb letter and tke following would acre 
been any Prohibition party in thooe daya.] 



LETTER OF ROBERT MORRIS TO WASHINGTON, SIGNED ALSO BY BLAIR 

MCCLENACHAN 

Philad., Jane 3, 1780. 
Upon unloading the ship Commerce, a prize lately captured and sent 
into the Port by the Privateers Holker, of this place, Sloop Hsmcock and 
Schooner Rmgcr, of New London, we discovered a pipe of what is 
deemed fine Spirits by good Judges, Believing the owners of the other 
Privateers are equally sensible of your important se rvi ce s with ourselves, 
We take the liberty on behalf of the whole to pray your acceptance of 
the pipe of Spirits, as a small token of the high sense they entertain of 
your Excellency, etc, etc 



JOINT LETTER OF MATTHEW THORNTON AND WILLIAM WHIPPLE TO 
MESHECH WEARE, PRESIDENT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Baltimore, Feby. 9, 1777. 
The Confused state of the Treasury, caused by the Removal from 
Philadelphia, & the Pressing demands from all quarters, has prevented 
us from giving Mr. Betten the dispatch that we are sensible the Public 
service demands. * * * The seeming advantages gained by the 
Enemy in New Jersey, will Eventually be serviceable to the United 
States, The cruel Ravages Committed in that County by the British 
Troops, has raised such a Spirit of resentment in the Inhabitants that the 
Militia who could not be prevailed on before, to lend their assistance to 
defend their own County, now turn out with great Spirit, & have already 
done very essential service; on the whole, from present appearances, Our 
Army will end the Winter Campaign with Edit, * * * We ob- 
serve by a vote of the Gen'l Assembly which you have favored us with 
a copy of, that we are again Honored with their choice to r ep res e n t the 
State in Congress, We beg leave through you. Sir, to return our most 
sincere thanks, for this instance of their Confidence, &c, &c 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF CARTER BRAXTON, TO MR. HUDSON 
A very interesting business letter, expressing great patriotism, in which he says: 

Williamsburg, Va., Dec, 5, 1777. 
If I was to ship you a load of Salt at this time and it was to be 
known, I should incur the displeasure of the whole country and run the 
risque of being expelled the Assembly, such is the demand for that article 
and the outcry ag't all persons who sent it out of the State. * * * 
therefore after this trip and adventure of Mr. Taulcon's is finished, I 
am resolved to be no farther concerned in said importation. This being 
my resolution you will be governed by it and in future expect no other 
business from me than what is to be done by the vessels we are fitting 
out. My reputation is too valuable to forfeit, or the Esteem of my Coun- 
try, for the paltry consideration of a little wealth, etc., etc. 



MINOR TOPICS 



THE THREE NOTCH ROADS 



THREE notch roads are numerous in the timbered parts of 
Southern Missouri and Northern Arkansas. Any one who has 
ever travelled in those sections of the country will know that 
a three notch road is a public highway, as distinguished from a road 
leading to a sawmill, a church or a schoolhouse back in the woods, or to 
a farmhouse. A three notch road goes somewhere. If the traveller 
follows it he will reach a town in time, if the streams are not too high or 
too swift to be forded. 

It seenp that among the offences of King George III., not mentioned 
in the Declaration of Independence, was that he required all public roads 
to be marked with his name. In England and its colonies public roads 
have been known as the King's highway so long that nobody knows when 
the custom began. There have always been private lanes and rights of 
way, but an authorized public road was always the King's highway. 
When King George required his name to be posted at convenient points 
on the King's highway in the colonies, the people of that time were not 
particularly proud of their duty, and wherever they could they adopted 
the policy of cutting three notches on trees along the road and omitting 
the reference to King George. 

After the Revolutionary war the name was omitted altogether, but 
the three notches proved a useful way of marking the public roads. The 
Virginfa colonists carried this system to Tennessee, Kentucky and Indi- 
ana, and their children brought it to Missouri. In early days the roads 
in Missouri were built first by the Territory and then by the State. 

There were two reasons for this procedure. At first there were no 
counties, and later the State realized that if the matter were left to coun- 
ties there would be very little road building. So the State built roads and 
marked them with three notches. Later when the counties began to build 
roads they were marked in the timbered country with two notches. 

Before and during the Rebellion this distinction was preserved, and 

176 
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three notch roads were always through roads, leading from one town of 
some importance to another. Two notch roads were less important high- 
ways, while roads not notched were either " rail " roads or plank roads. 
A " rail " road was a road leading to some camp where men were split- 
ting rails, while a plank road led to a sawmill. This was the vernacular 
of the Ozarks. In the swjamp country of Southeast Missouri some toll 
roads were built of plank and were known there as plank roads. The 
" three notch " system of marking a road so that the traveller would 
know a public from a private road, has survived for a century and a half. 



CYPRESS TREE A LANDMARK 

ON the Court House grounds of the old Eagle County, in the 
Choctaw Nation, stands a landmark that is known to every 
Choctaw Indian, a cypress tree that is the largest in the United 
States, outside the Pacific Coast. The tree is known among the Indians 
as the "Big Tree." It is 17 feet in diameter at its base and is 10 feet 
in diameter 100 feet above the ground. 

The " Big Tree " is ten miles north of the famous Timber Re- 
serve of section 29, in the southeast corner of the new State of Oklahoma, 
an area embracing the finest body of standing timber in the world. It 
stands just in front of the palatial mansion of ex-Governor Jeff. Gardner 
of the Choctaw Nation. 

The forest-reserve area, of which the "Big Tree" is a landmark, 
was created by Secretary Hitchcock before his retirement as Secretary of 
the Interior. The area now embraces about 100 townships, or 3,600 
square miles, or two and a quarter million acres. The area includes the 
fertile agricultural valleys along the numerous streams in this region. 
The region is wild and unfrequented. 

Big game abounds, and deer, bear, wolves, and wild turkeys are 
plentiful. There are plenty of wild hogs, razor-backs and a peculiar 
species known as the " mule-footed " hog, which has a non-cloven hoof. 
In the mountains of the region are a few bands of wild horses, renegades 
from the mustang ponies that the Indians owned in former days. 

The most primitive Choctaw Indians inhabit this region. They 
speak no language save their own, and every full-blooded non-English- 
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speaking Choctaw is against the government and any change from the 
old conditions. 

The Recalcitrants, or Snake Indians, followers of Crazy Snake, 
who at various times have threatened rebellion against the government, 
and who actually rose in insurrection once, are in the area. Choctaw 
f reedmen, nearly full-blooded negroes, old slaves, and their descendants, 
who are unable to speak a word of English, are as numerous as the 
Snakes. 

The Reserve is soon to be sold through the Department of the In- 
terior, and probably in a few years this wild and picturesque region will 
have passed into memory, and, in common with many of the other pic- 
turesque features of Oklahoma, have become a tradition. 



DEATH OF THE OLDEST WOMAN IN MAINE. 

Mrs. Salome Sellers, in her 109th year, a "Real Daughter" of 
the Revolution, and who was probably the oldest person in New Eng- 
land, died at her home in Deer Isle, Me., January 9th. She was an hon- 
orary member of Deborah Sampson Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution of Brockton, Mass., by virtue of the service of her father in 
the war of independence. " Aunt " Salome, as she was called, was Maine's 
oldest woman and probably the oldest inhabitant as well. She was born in 
Deer Isle, October 15, 1800, a daughter of Captain Edmund Sylvester, 
who moved from Marshfield, Mass., about 1789, building the log house 
in which Mrs. Sellers was born. Her mother was Deborah Cushman, a 
granddaughter of Josiah Winslow, Colonial governor of Massachusetts, 
who once owned the farm in Marshfield, later occupied by Daniel 
Webster. Her claim to being a " Colonial Dame " was thus well es- 
tablished. The first schools which she attended, a summer and winter 
term of two or three weeks each, were kept in any dwelling house which 
could spare a room large enough. When she was about twelve a frame 
school house was built at South Deer Isle, to which she walked two 
miles. The teachers were generally women, who received sometimes 
not more than seventy-five cents a week. She could remember the em- 
bargo days of 18 12, when she paid seventy-five cents a yard for cotton 
cloth of a very inferior quality. Matches were a luxury undreamed of, 
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and simple lives were led. She was a famous spinner, and learned other 
early home industries, like carding, weaving, etc. She made a number 
of patchwork quilts after she became a hundred, and they were in de- 
mand as valuable souvenirs. She remembered the War of 18 12 and that a 
British trading vessel was captured by an American privateer in Small's 
Cove, near her home. Had she been one year older, she would have 
lived under all the Presidents except Washington. In 1830 she mar- 
ried Joseph Sellers, who died in 1865. Mrs. Sellers was delighted to 
entertain visitors, more than five hundred of whom have registered in a 
book which she kept for that express purpose several years. 



A FLAG OF PATRIOTS' DAY 

In response to the Editor's inquiry, Mr. C. W. Jenks, President of 
the Bedford, Mass., Library, sends an extract from his last annual re- 
port: 

"The Trustees believe that the problem of the care and preserva- 
tion of the 4 Bedford Flag ' has been solved. A substantial case has been 
made which is securely attached to one of the inner sides of the Town 
vault. Within this case the flag has been carefully stretched between 
tw^o large pieces of plate glass, in such manner that both its sides can be 
examined when on exhibition. The work has been done by one of the 
most skillful experts in the State, and we are assured that this priceless 
relic is now preserved from the ravages of insects and of time, so far as 
human foresight can go, and above all there is nothing further to fear 
from fire. In this connection, the following article written for the Boston 
Evening Transcript will be of interest : 

44 'The Bedford Flag: In several articles under this number 
(1582) allusion has been made to the 4< Bedford Flag," and it seems 
proper to state what is believed to be its history. The claim made by 
the citizens of the town is that the flag was carried to Concord with the 
Minute Men from Bedford, April 19, 1775, by one of their townsmen, 
Nathaniel Page, Jr. The idea that the flag was that of the Three 
County Troop did not originate in Bedford, and a personal examination, 
this summer, of the record in the British Museum referred to, has 
proved that while there is some resemblance between the two flags, the 
44 Bedford Flag " is not the Three County Troop flag there described. 
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The history of the flag, as received and believed in Bedford, is 
based on the following facts and words of mouth. The facts are: 
John Page of Bedford was Cornet according to birth records, in 1739, 
1 74 1, 1742, 1750 and 175 1. This would account for the standard or flag 
being in possession of the Page family. Nathaniel Page, son of the 
above John, was called "Jr." in his marriage record, 1774, and in birth 
records 1775 and 1777, that is, while his uncle Nathaniel was alive; 
after the death of the uncle in 1779, Nathaniel, son of John, appears 
without the "Jr." in the birth records. Nathaniel Page, Jr., is found 
in the list of Bedford Minute Men, as sworn to by the lieutenant. 

The words of mouth are from two persons, the daughter, who 
was thirty-one years old when her father died, and the grandson, who 
was eighteen at that time, and these persons both said they received the 
information from the bearer himself, and they both told practically the 
same story to persons now living. 

The story of the grandson of the above Nathaniel Page (Jr.), 
Captain Cyrus Page, who presented the flag to the town, Oct. 19, 1885, 
was that it was carried to Concord by his grandfather, Nathaniel Page 
(Jr.) ; that after the Bedford men arrived there and were helping re- 
move the stores, the boys "played soldier with it.' Nathaniel Page 
(Jr.) died 18 19; Cyrus Page was born 1801 and was therefore eighteen 
years old, old enough to have heard the story many times. 

The account of Mrs. Ruhamah (Page) Lane, the daughter of the 
same Nathaniel Page (Jr.), was similar to that of Cyrus Page, but 
she added that her father left his newly married wife and child (E. G. 
Loomis, Esq., grandson of Mrs. Ruhamah Lane, says "Grandmother 
always said k with child' " — the child was not born till October, 1775). 
Mrs. Lane was born in 1788 and was therefore thirty-one years 
old when her father died and could have heard the story from him in 
his prime. The records bear out the assertion concerning the newly 
married wife, as Nathaniel Page (Jr.) was married December 15, 

1774." 
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REV, WILLIAM SMITHES DIARY 

INTERLEAVED almanacs, forming the diaries for eleven years 
of Rev. William Smith, formed one of the most interesting items of 
a recent sale at C. F. Libbie & Co.'s auction rooms. Those early 
interleaved almanacs are of great value to the historian, often supplying 
missing dates and important facts, and the set offered is of exceptional 
interest. Rev. William Smith was pastor of Weymouth, 1 734-1783, 
and the interleaved pages number no less than 240. The copious entries 
are of great interest, as illustrating New England life and customs in 
the earlier half of the eighteenth century. Mr. Smith was a clergyman 
of high standing. The marriage, in 1764, of his daughter Abigail to 
John Adams, afterwards President of the United States, is thus re- 
ferred to in Appleton's "Cyclopaedia of American Biography": "In 
1764 he was married to Abigail Smith, a lady of social position higher 
than his own." He was on terms of close intimacy with Dr. Cotton 
Tufts of Weymouth (who originated the opposition to the Stamp Act 
of 1765), and Rev. Ebenezer Gay of Hingham, one of the most emi- 
nent divines of his time. 

Mr. Smith records the itinerary of a journey with Mr. Gay to New 
Haven in 1738: "The first night we Lodged at Mr. Greenwood's, ye 
second at Mr. Mum ford's, ye 3 at Mr. Williams, a tavern at Stoning- 
ton, the 4 at Mr. Parsons, at Lime, ye 5 at Mr. Ruggles at Gilford, the 
6 at Mr. Gould's at Stratford." In his careful inventory of books lent, 
Mr. Gay is more frequently mentioned than any other; he also mentions 
his having, Feb. 19, 1749: "p[reache]d for Mr. Gay, his daughter 
Celia Lay dead," and July 28, 1739, transcribes copy of letter to Mr. 
Gay on matters of mutual interest, and even extends his interest to mem- 
bers of the Gay family to the extent of transcribing the epitaph of John 
Gay in Westminster Abbey. In the almanac for 1739 he inscribes: 



VERSES UPON JOHN CHECKLEY 

John, had thy sickness snatched thee from our sight 

and sent thee to the realms of endless night — 

posterity p'haps ne'r Could 've known 

thine Eye, thy Beard, thy Cowl and Shaven Crown. 

But now thy face, by Smibirt's matchless hand 

of Immortality secure shall stand — 
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w[he]n into Ruins nature shall be hurl'd 

And the Last Conflagration burn the [world]. 

This peril shall still survive the General evil 

for Flames we know will ne'er Consume the Devil. 

Rev. Mr. Checkley (born in Boston in 1680) was a contemporary 
who, evidently did not wholly meet with Mr. Smith's approval. In a 
more gentle mood he records : " Planted 60 apple trees at my farm to 
the south of ye house," and (April, 1739) : "Grafted about 80 grafts" 
(and later 48 additional grafts) and: "Set this month to the south end 
of my house about 40 trees." , 

April 24, 1739: "Indian came to work for me"; "The Indian 
not here," April 29 and 30; the same remark is repeated for May 6, 
7, 8, 9, and 14, so that evidently, even at that early date poor Lo 
evinced no extraordinary passion for manual labor. 

Under date of Sept. 10, he records: "To Plimouth — Eat a pear 
at Mr. Cotton's, wh he said came of a Tree 118 years old. The First 
planters brot it over. I saw the Tree and it looks as flourishing as any 
one. 

175 1, April 23: "Weymouth Meeting House took fire abt half an 
hour after 10 o'clock at night, and burnt in abt 2 hours"; June 18: 
" The Lightning struck Mr. Webb's House and killed Mr. Jonas Hum- 
phrey, a Cow at hingham and struck several houses — killed 2 geese for 
Maj. Cushing." During the six concluding months of 175 1 an epidemic 
of "throat distemper" caused numerous deaths in Weymouth, which 
are recorded; a Fast Day service was observed on Nov. 21, on account 
of the prevailing distemper, at which Mr. Cotton preached; May 16: 
"We kept a Fast to bewail the burning of our Meeting House. I prayd. 
Mr. Gay p[reache]d." » 

1754, Jan. 21 : "Abel Burrell and 2 young men lost at Hangman's 
Island — froze to death." 

Nov. 18 : " A g[rea]t and terrible Earthquake happened." Dec. 2 : 
" Married Dr. Tufts to Lucy Quincy." 

After 175 1 no records of baptisms appear, and only a few mar- 
riages; in 1768 an early entry: "A Cure for deafness or a dry Ear" 
denotes the approach of age's infirmities ; from this recipe and some for- 
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mer entries, it would seem that brandy and rum were not looked upon 
as abominations by our forefathers. 

Aug. 14 (1768): "Preached at the Castle before the Commis- 
sioners — went with Mr. Paxton aboard the 50 gun ship, the Romney " ; 
Sept. 8 — " A severe storm of thunder and lightning burnt down Deacon 
Palmer's barn and a stack of oates of abt 4 or 5 hundred bushels"; 
Dec. 28: "Mrs. Adams [Mr. Smith's daughter Abigail] delivered of 
a Daughter." 

The copious entries of 1772 and 1784 presented a daily record of 
weather conditions, as well as of more important events. April, 1772: 
" The Snow storm of ye 3d inst. was very severe. It bank'd up the Roads 
in many Places from 7 to 10 Feet so that they were impassible — Went 
to Boston ye 8 inst. The road in several Places was so filled with snow 
that I was obliged to go through Pastures and Crane's Plain." Aug.: 
"The measles have prevailed in some Parts of the Province for some 
Months past and are at their height in Boston." — Transcript, Boston. 



A DESERTED CITY — ST. STEPHEN'S, ALABAMA. 

MANY dead towns blaze the path of American colonization from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, towns once prosperous, teeming 
with life and high ambitions, but which from one cause or 
another lost their grip on life, and returned to the wilderness whence 
they sprang. Most striking of all these, perhaps, is St. Stephen's, the 
first capital of Alabama, built on a bold bluff of the Tombigbee River, 
seventy miles above the modern metropolis of Mobile. Once its streets 
were populous with people, there was a State capitol, court house, land 
office (where nearly all the good land in Alabama Territory was sold), 
public schools, two hotels, a bank and theatre, but no church as all ac- 
counts agree, although why there was none does not clearly appear. Now 
the place is wholly ruinous, with mammoth live oaks in public square 
and streets and parapet and bastions of the fort, and the one time State 
house is traceable only by the fragments of its basement walls. 

On May 6, 1899, came the centennial of the evacuation of St. 
Stephen's by the Spanish, and a large and representative company from 
Mobile, led by Philip Hamilton, historian of that city, went up the 
river in steamboats and fittingly celebrated it amid her ruins. A space 
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had been cleared in the grove of huge live oaks and cedars that covered 
the former fort on the summit of the bluff. A refection was spread on 
improvised tables under the trees. There was an historical address by 
Mr. Hamilton, a paper read, which had been written by a very old lady 
who once lived in St. Stephen's, and which described its streets and houses, 
its people, manners, and customs in a sprightly and vivacious fashion. 

From these and other sources we learn that some very important 
and interesting events took place at this outpost in the wilderness. For 
one thing, it marked the farthest advance northward of the Spaniard. 
Here he was met by the pioneer hosts of the Anglo-Saxon and forced back 
until, a hundred years later — 1898 — he lost his hold forever on the 
American continent. The fort at St. Stephen's was built about 1789 by 
the Spanish to protect their Floridian Territories from American settlers 
who had swarmed over the Alleghanies, and were then threatening them 
by way of the Alabama-Tombigbee valley. It was also meant as a 
trading post with the Indians. 

Scarcely was the Revolution over ere Andrew Ellicott, American 
surveyor-general, began running the southern boundary line of the United 
States eastward from the Mississippi. Great Britain had fixed that boun- 
dary at 3 1 degrees north. Spain disputed it. Pinckney, sent to negotiate 
the dispute, worked long to no effect, but at length Spain, threatened by 
a war with England, agreed to it. Close behind Ellicott went Lieutenant 
John McClary, cutting his well-known " Trace " through from Natchez, 
on the Mississippi, to the Alabama-Tombigbee basin. When the two men 
reached the Tombigbee, they set up a slab of brown stone, still standing 
on its bank, and found that the Spanish fort, St. Stephen's, was north of 
the line full thirty miles, and, of course, within American territory. So 
the Spanish commandant evacuated the fort on May 6, 1799 — marching 
out with his troops while Lieutenant McClary and his Americans marched 
in and hoisted the Stars and Stripes 

From this time on, settlers began pouring into the Mobile valley 
by hundreds, from Georgia through the country of the Creeks, from the 
new West by the Bigbee River, from Virginia and the Carolinas by the 
Alabama and its tributaries. A " Federal road " was cut by the general 
government from Georgia to the Mobile valley. Clearings appeared on 
every side. Agriculture became the one industry. Cotton was king, and 
but little else was raised. From time to time, treaties were made with the 
Indians at Fort Confederation, Hobuchintoopa and Mount Dexter, the 
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settlers thereby acquiring new territory and the friendship of the 
Choctaws. 

St. Stephen's glory as an Indian trading post dated from 1803, when 
Joseph Chambers, the then Indian agent there, turned the old fort into 
a trading factory with its bomb-proofs for storing skins and the block- 
houses for store rooms. His successor, George S. Gaines, of Tennessee, 
built above the fort a brick warehouse — the first brick building in Ala- 
bama, and in which, it is said, the first sessions of the Supreme Court of 
Mississippi Territory were held. In 1904 Washington County was made 
a separate judicial district. In time, McClary's troops built Fo'rt Stod- 
dard, further down the Tombigbee, but St. Stephen's was by no means 
abandoned. A village grew up around it, houses of the trappers, couriers, 
attaches, traders, and others. About 1807 St. Stephen's was formally 
laid out as a city on land once known as the Chastaing Claim, which had 
been purchased by Gaines and his associates. Its plan has been lost, to the 
sorrow of local antiquaries, but by 18 17, when Alabama Territory was 
created, it had grown into a town of at least three thousand inhabitants, 
with regular streets and squares, a park, a market, two or more hotels, a 
theatre, and many shops and stores carrying large stocks of goods for 
trading with the Indians and the out-country. On a corner was a bank, 
and opposite it the capitol of Alabama Territory, in which for several 
years the sessions of the Territorial Assembly were held. There was 
also a Governor's house, and houses of other officials, and a certain 
dignity of form and display of arms. 

An historical incident that lends additional interest to the former 
capital was the attempted kidnapping there, in 1807, of Colonel Aaron 
Burr, ex- Vice-President of the United States. When Burr, his splendid 
dreams of empire shattered by the acts of his rival in Washington, 
learned that his arrest by the military power had been ordered, he fled 
East from the Mississippi, hoping, no doubt, to reach his son-in-law, 
Governor Alston of South Carolina, and through his aid escape from 
the country. He came over the McClary " Trace " and spent a night at 
St. Stephen's, at the house of an old political ally, who, however, was 
not at home. Toward midnight, as the story runs, two men of the vil- 
lage having heard that Colonel Burr was in the town, and stimulated by 
the reward of $2000 offered for his arrest, determined to take him. They 
knocked at the door of the house where he was stopping. The lady of 
the house replied to the knock in person. 
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"Is Colonel Burr here?" they asked. 

"Why do you ask?" she replied. 

" We have an order for his arrest, and demand admittance." 

"You will only enter over my dead body," she replied. "We be- 
lieve Colonel Burr to be an innocent man hounded by political rivals. 
You must come in the morning, gentlemen," and she shut the door in 
their faces. As soon as the men were gone she called Colonel Burr 
and told him of the incident. He, with his traveling companion, Ashley, 
decided to continue their journey at once and, saddling their horses, rode 
through the town. 

Why St. Stephen's was deserted is an interesting question. The ad* 
vancing line of civilization swept on and created trading stations farther 
inland, superseding her. Mobile came under the American flag, robbed 
of her ocean traffic, and drew most of her merchants to herself. Mont- 
gomery secured the State capital. Lastly, came the railroads with power 
to make or mar towns. They passed her by on the north and south, and 
her doom was sealed. 

But the whirligig of time brings compensations as well as revenges. 
St. Stephen's may live again. It has been discovered that the bluff on 
which she was built is composed of the purest cement rock, and the 
prospect is that she will again be a busy city — a center of industry. 

Charles Burr Todd. 

Evening Post, N. Y. 



NOTES AND QUERIES 



GENERAL KNOX'S CARRIAGE 

Doubtless, the oldest private carriage 
in existence in the United States today 
is that which belonged to Major Gen- 
eral Henry Knox, of Thomaston, Me. 
The vehicle is about one hundred and 
twenty-five years old, and in it General 
Knox used to drive over his vast estate. 
It is now owned by Frank B. Hills, 
first selectman of Thomaston, who pur- 
chased it of the Alden Gay estate in 
1895. After the death of General 
Knox, which occurred October 25, 
1806, Alden Gay's father bought the 
carriage of the Knox estate and it re- 
mained with the Gays until Mr. Hills 
made his purchase. The carriage, com- 
ing as it does from so famous a man as 
was General Knox, first Secretary of 
War under Washington, makes it a 
decidedly valuable and historic relic 
Nor is it a relic in the sense of some- 
thing that has become useless, for Mr. 
Hills takes a ride in this ancient car- 
riage once in a while, and it is in almost 
as good condition as the day it came 
from its builders. It was probably man- 
ufactured in Boston, as General Knox 
operated a packet line of small sailing 
vessels between Boston and Thomaston, 
and at that time there were no carriage 
builders in Thomaston. — Kennebec 
Journal. 



LAST OF THE INDIAN MEDICINE MEN 

Hut-Cho-Nu-Pah, probably the last 
of the " medicine men " of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, is dead at the age of 
ninety-five, in the Snake Hills of the 



Creek Nation. For half a century he 
was one of the most turbulent spirits 
among the Indians of the eastern part 
of the new Oklahoma, and maintained 
his sway until his death. ' Hut-Cho-Nu- 
Pah took the part of the United States 
during the Civil War, and was known 
to the Union soldiers as the " Alabama 
prophet." He always asserted that he 
was under the special protection of the 
Supreme Being, and claimed power even 
over the lightning. Until his death 
many believed him to have supernatural 
powers. He was removed from Ala- 
bama sixty years ago, and was the last 
of his generation in the Creek tribe of 
Indians. There are no more medicine 
men in the Five Tribes so far as known. 



THE MCINTOSH FAMILY 

The author of the sketch of this 
family, printed in the Magazine for 
February, 1908, might well have added 
to it the following illustration of the 
bravery of one of the name, James Mc- 
Kay Mcintosh (1792-1860), which is 
found in Appleton's Cyclopedia of 
American Biography: 

" In 1820 he was attached to an ex- 
pedition for the extermination of the 
West Indian coast pirates, was captured 
by Lafitte, their chief, and, although 
threatened with burning at the stake if 
he refused to be the bearer of an insolent 
message to his commander, defied the 
more than forty pirates, and so excited 
their admiration that they released him." 

O. LJm JK. 

San Francisco. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 



mary Washington's bible 

The Ladies' Association at Mount 
Vernon has recently made an important 
addition to the collection of Washing- 
ton relics there — the " Mary Washing- 
ton Bible," the family Bible of 
Washington's parents. The book, which 
is well authenticated, is much worn 
from long usage, and the title and some 
other leaves are missing. The manu- 
script record of births and deaths, partly 
in the early handwriting of George 
Washington, is pasted down upon a leaf 
of text. This record begins: 

"Augustine Washington and Mary 
Ball was Married the Sixth of March 
I7> 3031. George Washington, Son 
to Augustine & Mary his Wife, was 
Born ye nth Day of February 17 31-2 
about 10 in the Morning & was Baptised 
the 15th of April following, Mr. Bev- 
erly Whiting & Capt. Christopher 
Brooks Godfathers, and Mrs. Mildred 
Gregory Godmothers." 

The latest event recorded is the death 
of Washington's sister Betty, who " De- 
parted this life the 31st of March 1797 
at 4 o'clock." After the death of Mary 
Washington the Bible passed into the 
possession of her daughter Betty, who 
had married Fielding Lewis. 



TABLET TO A HISTORIC SPRING 

Spring Lane will have additional in- 
terest for the citizens and visitors to 
Boston henceforth. On the wall of the 
Winthrop Building, directly over the 
site of the famous old spring, has been 
placed a bronze tablet of generous pro- 
portions, bearing the following words: 



Here was the 

Great Spring 

which 

for more than two centuries 

Gave Water to the 

People of Boston. 

The Bostonian Society 
Has set this Tablet 

The tablet is placed on the wall near 
the Spring Lane entrance to the build- 
ing and at a suitable distance from the 
ground. 



THE LAST SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION 

For convenience of reference, we re- 
print from the Magazine of American 
History, 1889 and earlier, the particu- 
lars of the last four survivors of the 
Revolutionary Army — viz: 

William Hutchins, died at Penobscot, 
Me., May 2, 1866. 

Samuel Downing, died near Amster- 
dam, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1867. 

John Gray, died at Hiramsburgh, O., 
March 29, 1868. 

Daniel F. Beakman (so Appleton's 
Cyclo. of Am. Biography spells it), died 

at April 15, 1869, (aged 109 

years.) 



A FUNERAL IN OLD PURITAN STYLE 

A funeral of the Puritan days took 
place at North Kingston, R. I., Dec 
28, when ex-Town Councilman John S. 
Smith was carried to a grave on the rear 
of his farm in an old-fashioned wagon, 
drawn by a yoke of oxen and followed 
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by a procession of several hundred 
mourners. The funeral services were 
held at the old Colonial Phillips house 
in the village of Belleville, and the 
peculiar rites were performed as a dying 
request of the ex-councilman. He was 
eighty years of age at the time of his 
death, and was widely known through- 
out the south county of the State by his 
Puritan dress. 



THB BRIO BENJAMIN OF 1775 

Recently in looking up the history 
of the Crowninshield family of Salem, 
Mass., in the Essex registry of probate, 
an investigator came across an entry 
in the administration of the estate of 
Captain John Crowninshield of an 
award of 1 15 pounds by the Court " To 
the brig Benjamin and appurtenances 
taken by a committee of the town of 
Salem at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary War and sunk in the harbor 
to prevent the entry of the enemies' 
ships." 

This item relates to something which 
has heretofore been unknown to the 
local historians. Whether the Benja- 
min was subsequently raised is not 
known, but in 1792, two years after 
this administration on the Crowninshield 
estate, there is a record of a brig Ben- 
jamin sailing under command of Cap- 
tain Silsbee, who was but twenty years 
of age, and none of his crew more than 
twenty-one years. In 1796 Captain 
Silsbee called at the Isle of France, 
where he bought $1000 worth of glass 
tumblers which he took to London and 
sold for $12,000. — Transcript, Boston. 



THB LAST OF THB DEFENDERS OF FORT 
SUMTER 

John R. Doran, believed to be the 
sole surviver of Major Anderson's 
band that defended Fort Sumter at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, died sud- 
denly on Sunday, Dec 27, at his home 
in Meriden, Conn., after a brief illness, 
of heart trouble. Mr. Doran was a 
native of Ireland, and on coming to 
America went to Charleston, S. G, 
where he joined Battery H, First United 
States Artillery, at the outbreak of the 
Civil War. He continued a private in 
the army seven years, after the close of 
the war, and then settled in Meriden. 



WAS WASHINGTON EVER WOUNDED? 

I have read somewhere that Wash- 
ington was slightly wounded in some 
Revolutionary encounter. Is there any 
authority for the statement? R. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

In a letter from William Palfrey, 
an aide to Washington, written in 1777, 
and now owned by General W. W. H. 
Davis, President of the Bucks County 
(Pa.) Historical Society, the statement 
is made that Washington was wounded 
at Trenton. A letter from Dr. Ed- 
wards, written from Trenton, shortly 
after the battle of Princeton, says," Gen- 
eral Washington is slightly wounded, 
General Mercer is missing," etc. Gen- 
Davis, who answered our query on the 
subject, adds, "The effects of spent 
balls, during our late Civil War, adds to 
the possibility of Washington's wound 
at Trenton." — Ed. 
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PRACTICAL PATRIOTIC WORK 

A new work for the Daughters of 
the American Revolution to promote 
has been undertaken at Rockville, Conn., 
by the Sabra Trumbull Chapter, which 
for two months is to maintain an even- 
ing school. It opened on Monday 
night, Feb. i, and there will be sessions 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Friday evenings until March 26. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
High School committee to use two 
rooms in that building, which are well 
equipped for the purpose. The chap- 
ter will provide all books, paper and 
pencils, etc., needed. The aim of the 
school is to give to non-English-speak- 
ing people an opportunity to learn to 
speak, read and write good English. 
Rockville has a large number of for- 
eigners who went into the mills as soon 
as they arrived in America and have 
had no opportunity to learn the lan- 
guage. Each pupil entering pays $1 
and at the end of the term, if the re- 
port shows that the pupil has attended 
twenty-eight nights out of the thirty-two 
the school will be in session the dollar 
will be refunded. It is expected there 
will be a large attendance. — Trans- 
cript, Boston. 

FIFTY YEARS A SLAVS 

Jackson Green, said to have been the 
oldest resident of Bedford County, 
Md., and known as" Father Green," is 



dead at his home in Earlston, aged one 
hundred and one years. He was for 
more than fifty years a slave. He was 
born at Romney, Hampshire County, 
Va. At one time he was sold to sat- 
isfy the creditors of his master, and 
brought $4,500. He obtained his free- 
dom in 1863, and later moved to 
Pueblo, Col., where he lived for thirty 
years. In 1904 he returned, and since 
then had lived at Earlston. 

TWO " FATHERS OF THE NAVY " 

The location in Washington City of 
statues of John Paul Jones and Com- 
modore John Barry, both of whom are 
heralded as the " Father of the Amer- 
ican Navy," by their respective admir- 
ers, will prove a difficult task for the 
special commission charged with that 
duty. This commission consists of the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy and the chairman of the Senate 
and House Committee on the Library. 
For each statue Congress appropriated 
$50,000, but no action has been taken 
to decide the controverted question re- 
lating to the navy's pedigree. It is for 
this reason that the location of the effi- 
gies is regarded as important, as the 
prominence accorded each of the heroes 
in the matter of location will be sup- 
posed to give some indication as to his 
respective merits in the competition for 
the honor of being the "Father of the 
Navy." 
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GREYSLAER: A ROMANCE OF THE MOHAWK 
CHAPTER III. (Concluded.) 

IRRITATED at their sullen obstinacy, Johnson now turned disdain- 
fully from the " motley crew of would-be patriots," as he in derision 
termed the multitude generally, and poured out his invective upon 
their leaders. The shrewd New-England features of the Bostonian next 
caught his attention, and the sharp eye of Sir John instantly detected 
something in the man's air or apparel which might have escaped any gen- 
tleman but the owner of beeves and hemlock forests, whose revenue de- 
pends so much upon the trade of a tanner. 

11 Who," he asked, scornfully levelling his linger at the stout yeoman, 
" who are the real leaders of your mongrel crew, the vultures that ye bring 
hither to hatch the egg of treason, that creatures as foul and contemptible 
have thrust into our nest of peace and loyalty? An itinerant New Eng- 
land leather-dresser ! a vagrant pedlar of rebellion 1 that could only retail 
his wares to such offscourings of society as many I see around me, if men 
whose education should teach them better, had not misled the gallant 
yeomanry, that I grieve to find in such disgraceful company. You have 
had your musters, too, your military gatherings, your array of fools, that 
would fain play the soldier, with such a beardless stripling as that to lead 
them. I know the boy 1 " he cried, with a smile of scorn, pointing to 
Greyslaer, who stood with folded arms, and compressed lips, as if with 
difficulty restraining the ire that boiled within him. "I know the boy; 
I knew him in old Sir William's time, who was once dear to all of you ; 
he was whipped then by my father's overseer for plundering an orchard I 
Pity that the lash had not " 

" Liar &nd villain ! " shouted Greyslaer, springing forward toward 
the stage. 

"Seize the traitor! " cried Sir John, striking at the youth with the 
butt of a loaded whip. Actively evading the blow, Greyslaer succeeded 
in getting one foot on the scaffold, but the next instant the sturdy baronet 
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had fastened a grip upon his throat, and flung him backward into the 
arms of one of his myrmidons, who quickly placed himself astride the 
prostrate stripling. 

u She must keep quiet now, or te tirk will pin her," said the brawny 
Highlander, who held him thus in durance, smiling grimly the while at 
the ineffectual efforts of Greyslaer to free himself, in spite of the drawn 
dagger that flashed before his eyes. The trusty Gael, in the meantime, 
might have felt less comfortable in his position, had he known that he 
was covered by the deadly aim of the hunter Bait, whose cool discretion 
prevented him from firing, save in the last extremity. 

The benignant Mr. Fenton pressed near to Sir John, as if about 
to intercede in some way, but the arrogant soldier heeded not his well- 
meant offices. An indignant murmur arose among the Whigs at witness- 
ing this scene ; and, upon a slight movement made among them, weapons 
were drawn, and a low-browed, lank-haired, saturnine man, whose age 
might be somewhere about thirty, a trooper in Colonel Butler's train, 
spurring to the front, snapped his pistol in the face of a bystander. He 
was instantly reprimanded in sharp terms by his superior. 

"What! fire on an unarmed man, Walter? Shame on ye for one 
wearing the King's livery ! May I eat hay with a horse, if I suffer such 
a thing among my riders, Watty." 

" We shall have to cut these rebel throats sooner or later," replied 
the man, doggedly, " and it matters not when the business is begun." 

" Shame, shame," cried Mr. Fenton. 

"Walter Bradshawe," said Greyslaer, without making an effect 
to rise or gain any advantage to protect himself from the consequences 
of what he was about to say, "you, though so much my senior, were 
for months my mate at school. I knew you, too, as an aspiring attorney's 
clerk in my first years at college : your political career has since made your 
name common in the mouths of all men, and there must be others here 
who know you full as well as I ; and when I say that, as boy and man, 
you were ever a brute and a ruffian, there's not a man present that can 
gainsay my words." 

" Tut, tut, boys," cried Colonel Butler, restraining a fierce movement 
of his subaltern, " may I eat hay with a horse, but this is a foolish pair 
on ye here. There's trouble enough without your brawling, and you may 
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soon have an opportunity of fighting out your quarrel in the name of King 
and country, without troubling older people with your capers." 

A glance of deadly hatred from Bradshawe which was returned with 
one of utter scorn from his quondam schoolmate, was all the reply the 
young man made to this speech. In the meantime, notwithstanding the 
dismay which the sudden appearance of the armed royalists had inspired, 
there were no signs of dispersion among the patriot assemblage. A few 
craven spirits had, indeed, slunk away, but their absence was more than 
supplied by a number of sturdy countrymen, in the guise of hunters, who 
with rifle on shoulder, came straggling into the scene of action, as if 
brought thither only by accident or curiosity. The Tories, who had 
trusted only to their arms to give them a superiority over the party, which 
from the first outnumbered them, began soon to be aware that they were 
fast losing their only advantage; and Colonel Guy Johnson, acting in 
his capacity of a country magistrate, saw that it was true policy to close 
by an act of civil authority the duties which had been entered upon with a 
less peaceful mission. He, therefore, addressed the people anew, but in 
terms more soothing than those which had been adopted by his kinsman, 
the baronet; though, like him, he commenced by trying to awafcen their 
old feelings of feudal attachment to his family. 

He spoke of the affections which they had always borne to his father- 
in-law, Sir William Johnson, now but a few months deceased, and who 
was believed to have been brought to his grave from anxiety of spirit 
at the perturbation of the times, and the struggle between loyalty and 
patriotism, as the crisis approached when he should be compelled to 
decide between his King and his country. He said that he saw many 
around him who were the old friends and playmates of his youth, and 
who, till the last, had always been cherished guests at his table. And he 
appealed particularly to the influential families of the Fondas, the Harp- 
ers, the Campbells, and the Sammonses, several members of which were 
afterwards so distinguished in the border war of Tryon County, to unite 
with him in his exertions to prevent the effusion of blood among their 
mutual kindred and neighbors. Finally, after regretting the necessity of 
placing young Greyslaer in the custody of the sheriff until he could be 
tried by his country in fair proceedngs at law, he made a signal to Sir 
John, who had already placed the prisoner on horseback in the midst 
of his retainers, and bowing politely to the company, the complaisant 
colonel moved off in the rear of his retiring party. 
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The people, in the meantime, either too much confused by the un- 
expected events which had succeeded each other, or confounded by the 
fair and polite words which had last been addressed to them, made no 
movement to the rescue. But the sound of the retiring troopers had 
scarcely died upon the ear, before a deep murmur of disapprobation per^ 
vaded the assemblage. Some reproached each other with pusillanimity 
in having looked so calmly upon the scene which had just been enacted 
before them. Those who were armed were told that they should never 
have permitted one of their friends to be thus torn from among them. 
And those who had been instrumental in getting up the meeting without 
providing for such an exigency, were rebuked by the riflemen, who had 
come last upon the scene of action, because they did not direct them what 
part to take when the difficulty came on, of whose origin the new-comers 
were themselves ignorant. These mutual bickerings and recriminations, 
however, which only temporarily suspended the unanimity of council, re- 
sulted at last in a (general call for immediate action. Every one agreed 
that young Greyslaer must be at once delivered from the hands of the 
Johnsons, who, notwithstanding their promises, would doubtless seize the 
first opportunity of transporting the youth to Canada, where, if his fate 
were a no more cruel one than perpetual imprisonment, he would be at 
least utterly lost to the cause. 

The hunter Bait, who had stood moodily looking on without taking 
any share in these discussions, seemed to catch new life from the deter- 
mination, when announced. 

" I don't know," he said, looking round, " whether or not ye all mean 
to stick to what you say; though I hope so, raaly. But I do know, that if 

Jroung Max Greyslaer be not as free as any man here, afore one wilted 
eaf of this tree falls to the ground, I'll water it with the best blood of the 
best Tory in the country! That's right, Adam, jist empty another gourd 
upon the roots, the poor thing looks thirsty." 

How the hunter's vow, and the resolve of his excited compatriots, 
were carried into effect, may be best told in another chapter. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman. 
( To be continued) 
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SHIPS PROVIDENCE AND WARREN FOR THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1776. 

{Concluded) 

July 24, 1776. 

PRESENT :— Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
Brown, John Brown, Henry Ward, Joseph Nightingale, William 
Russell, Daniel Tillinghast, Jabez Bowen. 

Voted, That a Bill be drawn on Hon. Stephen Hopkins, Esq., at 
Philadelphia for Eight Hundred and Forty dollars in favor of Mr. 
Peter T. Courtenies of New York. 

Voted, That Benjamin Eddy 188 build a New Barge and a Skiff for 
the Ship Warren under the directions of Capt. John B. Hopkins. 

Voted, That Mr. Jonathan Ellis 184 be paid Forty Pounds Lawful 
Money out of the Treasury in part for his Hand bill and for Boxing 
Blocks. 

Voted, That Mr. John Burrough 185 and the other people of the 
State's Elabrotory 18e be employed to procure and put up the gunners' 
stores for both the Ships of War. 

August 3, 1776. 
Whereas, We have had the Misfortune in heaving out the Ship 
Warren This Day to carry away her Fore-m|ast and to spring her Main- 
mast which must greatly retard the completing the said Ship, &c but that 
we must do all in our powers to have them replaced. 

Tis Voted, That Col. William Russell go to Middletown 18T and 
there procure one Main Mast to work 28 inches 87 feet long, One Fore 
Mast 27 inches diameter 80 feet long, One Mizzen Mast 20 inches 
Diameter 78 feet long, Also Spars for the Main and Topside Yards and 
Top Masts and that a Vessel be procured to tow them Round here on 

(No further meetings are reported until Aug. 3.) 
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the best terms they can and as soon as possible. If Spars are to be got 
the vessel is to be Loaded with them. 

Voted, That Mr. Daniel Hawkins 188 go to Portsmouth and there 
procure Masts and Spars of the above dimensions. That he hire a Vessel 
on the best terms he can and Freight the Spars here, taking smaller ones 
enough to load her. That he spare no reasonable Expense in dispatching 
this Business as soon as he can, and that the Treasurer supply him with 
Money. 

Voted, That Jabez Bowen write Letters to Mr. Barnard Dean lif of 
Wethersfield and John Langdon, Esq., 140 of Portsmouth, to procure the 
above spars for this Committee. 

Voted, That Messrs Russell's be desired to write to Mr. William 
Foster 141 and request him to purchase Two Hundred Buttes for Water 
Casks for the Ships, and to have them Transported here as soon as 
possible. 

Voted, That there be a bill drawn on the Hon. Stephen Hopkins, 
Esq., (at Philadelphia) for One Thousand Dollars in favor of Mr. 
Welcome Arnold, he paying the cash here in one month. 

Voted, That Mr. James Sumner be paid Ten Shillings per day for 
his wages and his Boys Wages from last Monday Morning, provided 
he keeps steadily to Work till he has finished the Gun Carriages; also 

that Card 148 be allowed Five Shillings per day from this date 

provided he continues to work with Mr. Sumner. 

August 23. 
Voted, That Mr. John Smith be desired to go to Cumberland and 
Contract with Jeremiah Wilkinson 144 for steel for the cheeks for the 
Masts, and that he procure them cut and carted as soon as possible, and 
that Mr. Benjamin Talman go with him to forward the Work. 

Voted, That Six Shillings per day be paid to John Lindsey 148 and the 
other persons that work on the Gun Carriages with Mr. Sumner. 

Voted, That Mr. Tanner 148 be appointed a Midshipman and Ben- 
jamin Dunham 14T Second Mate on board the Providence. 

Voted, That Mr. Barron, Lieutenant of the Providence be desired 
to go to Newbury and Portsmouth 148 and Examine the Ships of War 
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building there, and that he Report what improvements he finds in them: 
That his Expenses be paid him. 

Voted, That Mr. John Brown be requested to write to New York 
and purchase Ten Tons of Cordage for the Ships, and that it be shipped 
here as soon as may be. 

Voted, That the Commanding Officer of the Providence order Thirty 
tons of Pig Iron on Board the said Ship, and that a suitable number of 
Casks be filled with water and put on Board, and that all dispatch be 
made to get her below as soon as possible. 

August 29. 
Voted, That the sum of One Hundred and Six Pounds Twelve Shil- 
lings and Six Pence Three Farthings be paid Mr. John Smith out of the 
Treasury, as the Balance of his Account. 

'Tis agreed to pay Capt. Christopher Sheldon Six Pounds Lawful 
Money, for the damage done his wharf in Launching the Ships. 

Sept. 2. 
Voted, That Sixty Nine Pounds Twelve Shillings L. M., be paid 
Deacon Timothy Newell 140 for the amount of his Bill, and that Jabez 
Bowen remit the same to him. 

Voted, That a letter be wrote to the Naval Board at Philadelphia 
recommending Abraham Whipple, Esq., 15 ° (now of the Columbus) to 
be appointed Captain of the Ship Providence, and that Messrs. William 
Russell and Jabez Bowen write by the next Post. 

Sept. 6, 1777. [6] 
Meeting in being. 

Present: — Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, Joseph 
Russell, Henry Ward, Joseph Brown, William Russell, Joseph Nightin- 
gale, John I. Clarke, John Smith, John Brown, Jabez Bowen. 

John Langdon, Esq., the Agent appointed to Build and Equip a Ship 
of War at Portsmouth for the Thirteen United States, applied to this 
Committee to lend him Twenty six Twelve and Six Six pounders and he 
provide a paper from the Hon. Stephen Hopkins Recommending to the 
owners of the Furnace Hope m to supply him with the said Guns if they 
had so many made, and Esek Hopkins, Esq., Commander-in-Chief of the 
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American Navy being present, Recommended to the Committee also 
That they should spare the Guns, &c. — whereupon this Committee 

Voted, To supply Mr. Langdon with the Guns provided he makes a 
contract with the owners of the Furnace to replace those that he takes as 
soon as possible, which we suppose will not exceed Fifty days provided 
they are supplied with water by the fall of the fall rains. 

Sept. 14, 1776. 
Meeting in being, &c. 

Voted, That the Committee purchase of Messrs. Clarke and Night- 
ingale One Thirteen inch cable of One hundred and Twenty fathom at 
Five Pounds L. Money per C. 

Voted, That Lieut. Chapin go to Plymouth, &c, and enlist as many 
Seamen and Marines as he can and that Mr. John Brown supply him 
with Fifty pounds for that purpose. 

Voted, That Mr. Shaw 152 go to the Eastern Furnaces 151 and en- 
gage a quantity of Shott for the Ships and that Mr. Joseph Brown be 
desired to give him the quantity and Dimensions of those that are wanted. 

Voted, That Capt. Christopher Sheldon be appointed to pay the 
Board of the Marines and Seaman belonging to the two Ships of War, 
and that his wages be raised to one dollar per day for his attendance, 
&c. 

Voted, That Mr. George Olney be not retained any longer in the 
pay of the Committee, he having nearly posted up the Books, &c. 

Sept. 23, 1776. 
Meeting Convened. 

Present: — The Honble Stephen Hopkins and Several of the 
Committee. 

Voted, That the Ships be Equipped with all Expedition and fitted 
for the sea by the 10th of October at furthest — for the effecting of which 
it was 

Voted, That Daniel Tillinghast, Esq., be sole director of the Busi- 
ness. That the Officers apply to him for all necessaries they may stand 
in need off, and all the Members belonging to the Committee present 
(being nine in number) do engage to supply or procure the Articles 
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wanted, according to the Memorandums that shall be given out to them 
by Col. Tillinghast from time to Time. 

Voted, That the Treasurer pay to Messrs. Joseph and William Rus- 
sell the Sum of Three Hundred Pounds for them to remit to Mr. Wil- 
liam Foster of Boston in part of his Account. 

Sept. 30, 1776. 
Voted, That application be made to John Cole, Esq., 1M Attorney at 
Law, that he attach William Dunton's 15B share in the Privateer Sloop 
Montgomery's 1 ** last Cruise for and in behalf of the United American 
States, as he belonged to the Continental Fleet at the Time he went the 
said Cruise, and that all others that have left the service of the said Ships 
in this Harbor and have Inlisted on Board the Privateers that they be 
served in like manner. 

Voted, That Capt. Christ p Sheldon pay Mr. Jon a Ellis Sixty Pounds 
L. M., in part for his Blacksmith's Bill. 

October 21, 1776. 
Meeting in being, &c. 

This Committee having received a Letter from the Marine Com- 
mittee at Philadelphia in which the Conduct of this Committee was much 
blamed for not delivering John Langdon, Esq., a suit of the Cannon made 
for the Frigates Built here ; and as there are many things that bore hard 
on the Characters of the Committee as Men, as Merchants and as Gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Ward, Mr. John Brown, and Mr. Clarke are appointed a 
Committee to Answer the same and forward it by the next post. 

From the last Date This Committee have taken no authority on 
themselves or to transact any New business respecting the two Frigates 
built here, they having finished all that they thought belonged to them 
to do. They have accordingly delivered them to the Hon. Stephen Hop- 
kins, Esq., the person who Commissioned them to Build the Ships. In the 
opinion of this Committee they are fitt and might proceed immediately 
to sea, were they fully Manned. This is a Matter that we have more 
than once mentioned to the Marine Board at Philadelphia, but have 
had no particular directions how the men were to be obtained, so we 
leave them in their care. 

October 25, 1776. 
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February, 1777. 

The Committee meet to Examine the State of the Accounts and 
find that there is a Balance of Seven Thousand Dollars to the different 
Tradesmen for finishing the Ships. They therefore have wrote a Letter 
to the Marine Board at Philadelphia requesting that the above sum of 
Seven Thousand dollars may be Remitted here immediately which Letter 
was Countersigned by Stephen Hopkins, Esq., our Imployee desiring that 
the Money might be sent; to which to which we have Received no An- 
swer till July 6th in which they require all the Accounts to be forwarded 
before the Money shall be Remitted. 

July 7, 1777. 

At a Meeting of the Committee. 

Present: — The Honble Nicholas Cooke, Esq., Nicholas Brown, 
Joseph Brown, John Brown, Daniel Tillinghast, Esq., Jabez Bowen. 

This being all the Members now in Town. 

This Committee having Received a Letter from The Honble Marine 
Board at Philadelphia requesting them to forward the Account tp them 
that arose for the Building and Equiping the Two Frigates, &c, 

'Tis Resolved, That Mr. John Manley and Capt Christopher Shel- 
don be imployed to Close the Accounts and make out four Copies in 
Order to forward to Philadelphia as soon as possible. 

James N. Arnold. 

Providence, R. I. 

FINIS. 

188 Benjamin Eddy, son of Zachariah, also a shipwright, was born at Norwich Land- 
ing, Conn., Feb. 10, 1764, and was living in 1833 one account says, and another that he 
died at Providence, Sept. 19, 1845. He went on a cruise to the West Indies. Was successful 
in capturing a large English ship, which was brought safely to Boston. He served five 
months under Capt. Burrell in the army, 1779. Was a noted shipwright at Eddy's Point, 
where his son carried on the business. 

184 Jonathan Ellis. The Providence Gazette gives the death of Col. Jonathan Ellis in 
his 40th year, Sept. 9, 1785. 

185 Capt. John Burrough died Oct. 3, z8ox, aged 62 years. He was a very successful 
navigator for many years. 

186 " Elabrotory " is n-' rlrmbi mrr-mUM jV.r Lnbnramry, If we have been rightly in- 
formed the Dr*s. Bowen had charge of it. It was ahuatcd near the college building. 
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itT We are nearly certain that this mutt refer to Middletown, Ct, and not our Middle- 
town, R. I. We have never learned that a ship-yard was ever here, but at Connecticut there 
was quite an industry and much trading was done between these and Providence in the 
days of the packets. 

1,8 We have no further information of this man. 

1M This was a dealer in ship supplies. He did a brisk trade with Providence people for 
some years. 

140 John Langdon, LL.D., born at Portsmouth, N. H., 1739, died there Sept iS, 1S19. 
Was an earnest patriot. When means were wanting to raise a Regiment he gave all his 
money and pledged his plate and gave also 70 hogshead of tobacco. With the means he 
furnished, a brigade was fitted out which helped win the battle of Bennington. He was Gov- 
ernor of the State in 1788; from 1789 to 1801 U. S. Senator; Governor from 1805 to 1809, 
and again 1S10 to 181 1. He also filled other offices of great trust and responsibility. 

141 William Foster, son of Thomas and Abigail (Howell) Foster, born at Boston, Sept. 
38, 1746. His will was proved April 16, 1821. At the time of the Revolution he was one 
of Boston's most enterprising merchants. Soon after the close of the war he went to England 
but returned later to Boston. 

142 James Sumner. He came here most probably from near Boston and this inducement 
was made him in order that he finish the job. It was more than the common carpenter's 
wages on such work. 

141 This was probably a Newport man. 

144 Jeremiah Wilkinson (July 6, 1741, Jan. 29, 1831) son of Jeremiah and Elizabeth 
Amey (Whipple) Wilkinson. Was brother of the celebrated female preacher, Jemima Wilk- 
inson. He was a very ingenious man in iron, devising means to cut tacks and nails from 
cold iron and to make cards by machine. To draw wire he had a machine, the first in the 
Colony. 

141 John Lindsey. This was probably John Lindsey, son of John and Hannah (Hoar) 
Lindsey, born Bristol, March 15, 1733. 

149 Hon. Thomas B. Hazard (" Nailer Tom") in his diary speaks of his cousin Tanner's 
child, who he says, is now in the Continental service at sea. 

147 Benjamin Dunham. The Providence Gazette, Jan. 12, 1810, gives the death of Capt 
Benjamin Dunham, formerly of Newport, in his 93d year. The death of his wife, Anstress, 
also in her 92d year, April 22, 181 3. The Captain had a son Benjamin who could have been 
old enough to have been the one appointed. 

148 Newbury, Mass., and Portsmouth, N. H., were building the frigates that had been 
assigned these Colonies. It was to see what more was needful in their finish to make them 
available vessels, that was the object of this visit. 

149 Timothy Newell was a Sturbridge, Mass. man. It was most probably for flax. 

1M Abraham Whipple. Born Providence, Sept 26, 1733, died at Marietta, O., in his 
86th year, May 27, 1819. He fired the first shot in defiance of the British flag, June 25, 
x 775> at * time when no other man in the Colony would undertake the hazardous work lest 
he be hanged. In the French War (1759-60) in the privateer Game Cock, he captured 
in a single cruise 23 prizes. With the aid of another vessel, in the Revolution he captured 
off Newport the British man-of-war Rose. In the privateer schooner Providence he is said 
to have captured more prizes than any other vessel. On one occasion the prize money dis- 
tributed amounted to more than $1,000,000. 

151 See Note 95. 

181 This is too vague for us to identify with much assurance. 
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158 The iron furnaces of Somerset, Taunton, and Norton, Mass., were commonly spoken 
of here in Providence as the " Eastern furnaces " ; thus distinguishing them from those to the 
west in Hopkinton, Warwick, Coventry, and Cranston, R. I. 



i«*John Cole (- 



- 171 5, Oct. 25, 1777) son of Elisha and Elizabeth (Dexter) Cole. 
He obtained a good early education in the English branches, and a competent knowledge of 
Greek and Latin under a private tutor. He studied law under Daniel Updike, the Attorney 
General of the Colony; married his daughter Mary, and became himself afterwards At- 
torney General. Was Associate Justice, 1763, and the succeeding year elected Chief. He 
resigned in the spring of 1766. During die Revolution he was a member of the General 
Assembly from Providence. Was on a Committee to draft resolutions regarding the Stamp 
Act. At one time was Speaker of the House. He also held other and important trusts of 
responsibilities and importance. 

188 See Note 126. This was a very common affair — to desert the Continental for the Pri- 
vateer service. This man in all probability saw that the frigates would not be ready in 
several weeks, and seeing a chance to go on a short cruise seized the opportunity. The com- 
manding officers wrote frequent letters on this question of desertion. Some asked that better 
terms be offered sailors so as to compete with privateer offers. As a general rule the sailors 
were liberally dealt with when caught, especially when they had done good work at sea 
privateering. 

188 The sloop Montgomery, of Providence, was of 60 tons only, carried 10 guns, 10 
swivels, and 50 men. She sailed May 13, 1776, on a cruise under command of Capt. Daniel 
Bucklin. Aug. 8 she sailed under command of Capt. William Rhodes; this time with 60 
men; Sept. 30 with the same number of men under command of Capt. Thomas Ruttenberg. 
It was the cruise of Aug. 8, that this refers to. 



LOCALITY. 

At tli e time of the Revolution there was a large ship-yard in Rehoboth, a short distance 
from what is now known as the Wilkes-Barre Pier, the great coal landing dock for Provi- 
dence, The vessels could not have been built here as it would have been in Massachusetts, 
which was Rehoboth then, Seekonk, Mass., from 181 2, and East Providence, R. I., only since 
i8£i. 

The yards were at Eddy's Point on the west side of the bay, about opposite where the 
New York steamer lands her passengers at Fox Point. 




THE BOUNDARY LINES OF THE UNITED STATES 
UNDER THE TREATY OF 1782. 

1 THINK it is not necessary to tell you that the foundation for the 
history of the Northwest Territory lies largely in the unpublished 
documents in the British Museum and the Public Record office in 
London. The American papers on the subject of the Treaty of 1782 
at the close of the Revolutionary War, have been collected and printed 
by Mr. Sparks in twelve volumes of the diplomatic correspondence of 
the Revolution. They have recently, within the last few years, been re- 
printed and added to, in the Wharton collection. But the papers on the 
British side, with few exceptions, are still unpublished, and it is among 
those papers that I spent a good portion of my vacation while in the city 
of London. A few of them are in the British Museum, but nearly all 
are in the Public Record Office. I had some trouble in getting in there, 
but succeeded through the kindness of Mr. Carter, who represents our 
Government in London, and made as many extracts as I could pertaining 
exclusively to Detroit and the Northwest. While the collection there 
extends to every part of the United States, I was particularly interested 
in our own state, in our own part of the country. The time permitted 
me this evening is so short that I can only refer to a few of these papers, 
and I refer to them for the purpose of showing how it came about that 
Michigan became a part of the United States. That at first sight might 
seem very simple to be determined, and yet I find it very difficult to an- 
swer, and I do not know now that I have found much that would lead to 
a complete determination of the reason for this form of our Treaty. 
The first papers that attracted my attention I found fn the British 
Museum. They consisted of some correspondence in French between 
the British Government and the French Government relating to the 
troubles that had arisen along the Ohio river, and in that matter Detroit 
took a very active interest about the year 1754. These papers finally 
ended in a proposition on the part of Great Britain to accept as the north 
boundary line the river that we call the Maumee, on which Toledo is 
situated. The country immediately south of this to be neutral ground. 
Read before the Society of Colonial Wart. 
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This was in 1754. If that boundary line had been established; if that 
agreement had been accepted by the two countries, Michigan would have 
remained French territory, and perhaps the war which immediately suc- 
ceeded would not have taken place, and in all probability Canada would 
still have been a French possession. In the midst of these negotiations, 
they were terminated. I did not know at the time why, but I found in 
my searches a little book which I have now, evidently written by some 
member of the Privy Council, telling the reasons for breaking off the 
negotiations, and for causing the war which terminated in 1763.* At 
the end of the war, the treaty of Paris gave to Great Britain all of Can- 
ada, and Canada at that time was supposed to include all of Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois, all of the land north and west of the Ohio river. The 
same year that this treaty was entered into, Great Britain established 
the Province of Quebec. One of the peculiar matters connected with 
this establishment of the Province of Quebec I shall refer to hereafter. 
Quebec, as established in 1763, was nearly a triangle. The south bound- 
ary line of the Province extended from Lake Nipissing to the St. Law- 
rence river, near Lake St. Francis. Michigan and all of the lower part 
of Canada, and all of the Ohio district, were entirely omitted; so that by 
the proclamation of 1763, no portion of that country was under any form 
of government whatever. This was likely to lead to trouble with Great 
Britain and with the people in Detroit, for Detroit was the most promi- 
nent and important place in the whole of that district. Within a few 
years after the establishment of the Province of Quebec, a man by the 
name of Isenhart was murdered in Detroit by Michael Due, a French- 
man. Due was arrested, testimony was taken here before Philip Dejean, 
our justice, and after his guilt was established, Due was sent to Quebec 
for trial and execution. After he was convicted they sent him back to 
Montreal, so that he could be executed among his friends. The matter 
was brought before the Privy Council to determine under what law and 
by what right Due was tried at all. They executed the poor fellow, and 
then made the inquiry afterwards. It was finally decided that they could 
try him under a special provision in the Mutiny Act, but they had to 
acknowledge that at that time they absolutely had no control, by law, 
over our portion of the Nforthwest Territory, and that the land where we 
are was subject to the king exclusively, and was not under any military 
authority except as he directed it. In 1774 the Quebec Act was passed, 

•This book is entitled, "The Conduct of the Ministry Impartially Explained/' and was 
published in London in 1756. 
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and by that act the boundary lines of the Province of Quebec were so en- 
larged as to include all of the Ohio country and all the land north of the 
Ohio river; so that from 1774 until the^close of the Revolutionary War, 
Canada and the Province of Quebec included all of the land on which 
we are situated as well as the present Canada, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Now, when we come to the treaty of peace, or the preliminary treaty 
of peace in 1782, the first thing that I found of interest was the fact that 
Franklin, who was then in Paris, was quite anxious that some effort 
should be made to close up the war. There never has been a moment 
from the time the war first started that efforts were not being made along 
some line to bring it to a conclusion, but it was the efforts of Dr. Frank- 
lin in the spring of 1782 that finally brought the parties together. The 
man who acted at that time for the British Government was Richard 
Oswald. He was sent from London to Paris to represent his govern- 
ment, and to see if something could not be done with Franklin to 
negotiate a treaty. Those of you who have been in Paris will recollect 
that the house in which Franklin lived while there was not then 
within the city limits. It was in Passy, a little village some three or four 
miles distant, but now within the city limits. The place is now marked 
by a tablet a little above the heads of the passersby, on Singer Street, in- 
dicating that Franklin lived there during the time of which I am speak- 
ing, 1782, and some time later. He was sick. He was unable at vari- 
ous times to leave his apartments at all, and much of the negotiations 
took place in his private rooms on Singer Street in Passy. 

As I said before, the proceedings on the part of the American Com- 
missioners have all been published, but Mr. Oswald kept minutes of his 
own, and these, with a few exceptions, have not been printed. These 
and the papers that are connected with them, I had the pleasure of exam- 
ining and abstracting, if I may use that term, during the past winter. I 
find that on April 25, 1782, Mr. Richard Oswald returned to Paris, and 
that place was named as the city for settling up the affairs of the Revolu- 
tionary War, if it was possible, with Dr. Franklin. The principal point 
was the allowance of the independence of the United States, upon the 
restoration of Great Britain to the situation in which she was placed be- 
fore the Treaty of 1763. Of course you will see that the question that 
came before the commissioners at once was as to what constituted Can- 
ada, or what constituted the Province of Quebec. I think that Great 
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Britain made a blunder, and a serious blunder for herself, in establishing 
the Province of Quebec within the restricted lines of Lake Nipissing, 
and the reason of her making this line I believe was this: She had once 
before taken Canada from the French, and then restored it. She did 
not know but what she might again be called upon to restore Canada to 
France. But if she had to restore it, she proposed to restore only that 
portion of it that she considered to be Canada, that is, the land lying 
north and east of the line from Lake Nipissing to the St. Lawrence 
river. She would maintain, if the time again came to surrender Canada 
to France, that all the land lying below that line was her own possession, 
and not a part of the land that she had taken from France. Now she 
found that in order to be restored to the situation she occupied before 
1763, she must abandon the land lying below that line, and thereafter it 
would become part of the United States. So that one of the principal 
features of this new treaty was to be the restoration of Great Britain to 
the situation that was occupied by her before the Treaty of 1763. 

The peculiar formation of the lines that marked the Province of 
Quebec in the proclamation of 1763 attracted my attention, and I under- 
took to study out the reason for so shaping the province, and some years 
ago wrote out the reason that I have outlined tonight. I did not know 
then that there were documents in existence to prove the truth of my 
theory. 

In July, 1763, Lord Egremont, Secretary of State, reported to the 
Lords of Trade that the King approved of the formation of the new gov- 
ernment of Canada, but that the limits had not been defined. The King 
thought that great inconvenience might arise if a large tract of land was 
left without being subject to the jurisdiction of some Governor and that 
it would be difficult to bring criminals and fugitives, who might take 
refuge in this country, to justice. He, therefore, thought it best to in- 
clude in the commission for the Governor of Canada, jurisdiction of all 
the great lakes, Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michigan and Superior, with all 
of the country as far north and west as the limits of the Hudson Bay 
Company and the Mississippi, and all lands ceded by the late treaty, un- 
less the Lords of Trade should suggest a better distribution. 

On the 5th of August the Lords of Trade submitted their plan for 
the Government of Quebec, a portion of which I will read, as follows : 

"We are apprehensive that, should this country be annexed to the 
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Government of Canada, a colour might be taken on some future occa- 
sion, for supposing that your Majesty's title to it had taken its rise singly 
from the cessions made by France in the late treaty, whereas your 
Majesty's title to the lakes and circumjacent territory, as well as 
sovereignty over the Indian tribes, particularly of the Six Nations, rests 
on a more solid and even a more equitable foundation ; and perhaps noth- 
ing is more necessary than that just impressions on this subject should be 
carefully preserved in the minds of the savages, whose ideas might be 
blended and confounded if they should be brought to consider themselves 
under the government of Canada." 

Conformable to the report of the Lords of Trade, the King, on 
September 19th, said that he was pleased to lay aside the idea of includ- 
ing within the government of Canada, or any established colony, the 
lands that were reserved for the use of the Indians. 

He directed that the commission to be issued to James Murray com- 
prehend that part of Canada lying on the north side of the St. Lawrence 
river which was included within the Province of Quebec. 

The commission to James Murray as Captain-General and Gover- 
nor of the Province of Quebec, which was issued November 14, 1763, 
bounded the province on the south by a line drawn from the south end 
of Lake Nipissing to a point where the forty-fifth degree of north lati- 
tude crosses the St. Lawrence river — the westerly end of Lake St. Francis. 

In settling the line of the United States in 1782, it was very conven- 
ient for our commissioners to claim that the Lake Nipissing line was 
the northern boundary of the new government, for it gave to England 
all the lands she claimed to have won by the contest with France, and 
this line Great Britain could not well dispute. 

I found here a letter from Governor Haldimand, and it is interest- 
ing just at this point, because it gives his idea of the American Army: 

" It is not the number of troops that Mr. Washington can spare 
from his army that is to be apprehended; it is their multitude of militia 
and men in arms ready to turn out at an hour's notice upon the show of a 
single regiment of Continental troops that will oppose the attempt, the 
facility of which has been fatally experienced." So Haldimand was 
writing to the home office that they must have peace because they could 
not contend against the militia of the United States. 
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In the various interviews that Mr. Oswald reports, he says that 
Franklin and Laurens maintained that Canada, Nova Scotia, East Flor- 
ida, Newfoundland and the West India Islands should still remain 
British colonies in the event of peace. Mr. Oswald reported that in all 
the conversations on this subject, no inclination was ever shown by the 
Americans to dispute the right of Great Britain to these colonies, and he 
adds, " Which, I own, I was very much surprised at, and had I been an 
American, acting in the same character as those commissioners, I should 
have held a different language to those of Great Britain, and would have 
plainly told them that for the sake of future peace of America, they must 
entirely quit possession of every part of that continent, so as the whole 
might be brought under the cover of one and the same political constitu- 
tion, and so must include under the head of independence, to make it real 
and complete, all Nova Scotia, Canada, Newfoundland and East Florida. 
That this must have been granted, if insisted upon, I think is past all 
doubt, considering the present unhappy situation of things." 

Well, he did not understand Dr. Franklin, because Franklin was 
sitting there day after day, doing a great deal of thinking and letting Mr. 
Oswald do the talking, and when it came to the time for Franklin 
to give forth his own ideas, they were very different from what Mr. Os- 
wald thought they were. Franklin told Oswald on July 8th that there 
could be no solid peace while Canada remained an English possession. 
That was the first statement that Franklin made regarding his ideas of 
where the boundary line ought to be. A few days after this, the first draft 
of the treaty was made, and it was sent to London on July ioth, 1782. 
The third article requires that the boundaries of Canada be confined to 
the lines given in the Quebec Act of 1774, " or even to a more contracted 
state." An additional number of articles were to be considered as ad- 
visable, the fourth one being the giving up by Great Britain of every part 
of Canada. Oswald had formerly suggested that the back lands of 
Canada — that is the Ohio lands — be set apart and sold for the benefit of 
the loyal sufferers; but now Franklin insisted that these back lands be 
ceded to the United States without any stipulation whatever as to their 
disposal. Many of the states had confiscated the lands and property of 
the loyalists, and there was an effort on the part of Oswald to get our 
new government to recognize these confiscations and repay them, or to 
sell the lands in the Ohio country and pay the loyalists from the sale ot 
those lands. A set of instructions to Oswald was made on July 31st 
and sent over, but the article referring to this matter was afterwards 
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stricken out, so that it does not appear in any of the printed proceedings. 
The portion that was stricken out reads as follows: "You will en- 
deavor to make use of our reserve title to those ungranted lands which 
lie to the westward of the boundaries of the provinces as defined in the 
proclamations before mentioned in 1763, and to stipulate for the annexa- 
tion of a portion of them to each province in lieu of what they shall re- 
store to the refugees and loyalists, whose estates they have seized or con- 
fiscated." 

But Franklin refused to acknowledge any of those debts. He said 
that if any loyalists had suffered, they had suffered because they had been 
the ones who had instigated the war, and they must not be repaid, and 
he would not permit them to be repaid out of any lands that belonged 
to the United States; that if Great Britain herself wanted to repay them, 
he had no objection. In a conversation, John Jay, who came from Spain 
and took part in these negotiations, told the British Commissioner that 
England had taken great advantage of France in 1763 in taking Canada 
from her, and he did not propose that England should serve the United 
States in the same manner, and he, Jay, was not as favorable to peace as 
was Franklin. 

On the 1 8th of August, a few days later, Oswald wrote: "The 
Commissioners here insist on their independence, and consequently on a 
cession of the whole territory, and the misfortune is that their demand 
must be complied with in order to avoid the worst consequences, either 
respecting them in particular, or the object of general pacification with 
the foreign states, as to which nothing can be done until the American 
independence is effected." He recites the situation in America; the gar- 
risons of British troops at the mercy of the Americans, the situation of 
the loyalists, and the evacuations then taking place. In all these negoti- 
ations, there was a constant determination taken by Franklin to hold the 
territory in the west and on the north. 

In the last of August, 1782, the commissioners set about determining 
the boundary lines for the new government, which they fixed in the draft 
of the treaty so as to include in the United States that part of Canada 
which was added to it by act of parliament of 1774. "If this is not 
granted there will be a good deal of difficulty in settling these boundaries 
between Canada and several of the states, especially on the western fron- 
tier, as the addition sweeps around behind them, and I make no doubt 
that a refusal would occasion a particular grudge, as deprivation of an 
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extent of valuable territory, the several provinces have always counted 
upon as their own, and only waiting to be settled and taken into their re- 
spective governments, according as their population increased and en- 
couraged a further extension westward. I therefore suppose this de- 
mand will be granted, upon certain conditions." It seems that in the 
preceding April, Franklin had proposed that the back lands of Canada 
should be entirely given up to the United States, and that Great Britain 
should grant a sum of money to repay the losses of the sufferers in the 
war. He had also proposed that certain unsold lands in America should 
be disposed of for the benefit of the sufferers on both sides.* Franklin 
had withdrawn this proposal and now refused to consent to it, altthough 
strongly urged by Oswald, who wrote, " I am afraid it will not be possi- 
ble to bring him (Franklin) bade to the proposition made in April last, 
though I shall try." 

The preliminary articles of peace were agreed upon by Oswald and 
Franklin and Jay, October 7, 1782, and the northern boundary line of 
the United States extends from the east, westerly on the 45th degree of 
north latitude until the St. Lawrence river was reached, then to the east- 
erly end of Lake Nipissing, and then straight to the source of the Missi- 
ssippi. If you will remember that Lake Nipissing is opposite the north- 
ern end of Georgian Bay, you will see that the line as laid down in this 
draft of the treaty would include within the United States all of the terri- 
tory that is across the river from Detroit, all of the southerly portion 
of what formerly constituted Upper Canada. Dr. Franklin at this time 
wrote: "They want to bring their boundaries down to the Ohio, and 
to settle their loyalists in the Illinois country. We did not choose such 
neighbors." 

Dr. Franklin at this time was seventy-eight years of age, a very old 
man to put in such a responsible place. In October, Henry Strachey was 
sent over to assist Mr. Oswald, and in some ways I think Mr. Strachey 
was a sharper, brighter man than Mr. Oswald was, although Oswald 
was probably a very good man for the position. I think, however, 
that diplomatically, the representatives of the United States were the 
greater men. Henry Strachey was sent over to assist Oswald and par- 
ticularly to aid him in fixing the boundary lines. The matter was thought 
to be of too great importance for one man and Lord Townshend, in 

• These unsold lands were those claimed as Crown lands in New York and elsewhere, 
considered as the private property of the Crown. 
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introducing Strachey to Oswald, told him that Strachcy would share the 
responsibility of fixing the boundaries, which was great, with him. 

If any of you have ever had occasion to read the treaties of 1782 
and 1783 carefully, you will find that in outlining the boundary line, one 
line was omitted. The draft that I found of this treaty I think is in the 
handwriting of John Jay, and certainly Mr. Jay as a lawyer ought to 
have been sufficiently conversant with real estate transfers to have drawn 
a proper deed; but one line is omitted, and that is the line extending 
from the south end of the St. Mary's river to Lake Superior, and that 
omission has been copied in every copy of the treaty that has since been 
made, so far as I have been able to ascertain. The map that was used 
on the occasion was a large wall map of Mitchell, printed some years 
previous to 1783. I got the original map that was used on that occa- 
sion, and on that I found a large heavy red line drawn straight across the 
country from Lake Nipissing to near Lake St. Francis, and then along 
the St. Lowrence river, and westward from Lake Nipissing to the Missi- 
ssippi. That was one line. The other line running as we now know 
the boundary, through the center of the lakes. This map I hunted for 
for several days, but finally found it in the public record office in Chan- 
cery Lane. 

On November 5 th, 1782, the commissioners nearly broke off all 
negotiations from quarreling about the boundary lines, and were about 
to quit when they concluded to try it once more, and went at it. A new 
draft of the treaty was made November 8th, on which the north 
boundary line was fixed at the forty-fifth degree of north latitude. That 
would run straight across the country through Alpena. If that line had 
been accepted, and it came very near being accepted at one time, the en- 
tire northern peninsula of Michigan, and all the land in the southern 
peninsula north of Alpena would have been British possessions, while 
the land across the river from us here at Detroit would have been part 
of the United States. When this draft was sent over to England, an 
alternative line was sent over with it, and the alternative line was the line 
that we know as the boundary line, along the lakes. In sending over 
this proposition, Strachey said that the draft of the treaty must be pre- 
pared in London, and the expressions contained in the treaty made as 
tight as possible, " for these Americans are the greatest quibblers I ever 
knew." The above draft of the treaty was handed to Richard Jackson, 
and he remarked on its margin, that it looked more like an ultimatum 
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than a treaty, and in a letter of November 12th, 1782, he wrote, " I am, 
however, free to say that so far as my judgment goes and ought to weigh, 
I am of opinion in the cruel, almost hopeless situation of this country, a 
treaty of peace ought to be made on the terms offered." 

On November nth, 1782, at eleven o'clock at night, Strachey 
writes that the terms of the treaty of peace have finally been agreed upon. 
" Now we are to be hanged or applauded for thus rescuing you from the 
American war. I am half dead with perpetual anxiety, and shall not 
be at ease till I see how the great men receive me. If this is not as good 
a peace as was expected, I am confident that it is the best that could 
have been made." A few days later he writes, " The treatv is signed 
and sealed, and is now sent. God forbid that I should ever have a hand 
in another treaty." The final treaty of peace was signed at that time, 
and a few days later, on the 30th of January, 1783, the treaty of peace 
on which it depended, that is the treaty between the other governments 
of Europe and England, was signed and the war was at an end. 



Clarence M. Burton. 



Drntorr, Mich. 



EXTRACTS FROM BRITISH ARCHIVES 

ON THE FAMILIES OF HALLEY, HAWLEY, PYKE, ETC. 

(Third Paper) 

THE list of Pike wills and administrations, (1675-1784), which 
follows was compiled personally as were the former, by Mr. 
Ralph J. Beevor, M. A. The documents mentioned are pre- 
served at Somerset House, London, unless otherwise specially noted. 

1675, register Dycer. 
Pyke, Samuel, Dorset; June (Adm.) 

Pyke, Maria, Oct. (Adm.) 

1676, reg. Bence. 
Pike, Johannes, Camb; Mar. 115. 

1677, reg. Hale. 
Pyke, Edmund, May (Adm.) 

1678, reg. Reeve. 
Pike, Bartholomew, Mar. (Adm.) 

1679, reg. King. 
Pyke, Thomas, Sussex; Mar. 36. 

Pyke, Richard, Northants; May 62. 

1680, reg. Bath. 
Pike, Robert, May (Adm.) 

Pyke, George, (Esq.) May 63. 
Pyke, George, Midd; Sept. 120. 

1 68 1, reg. North. 
Pyke, John, Midd; Oct. 144. 

1682, reg. Cottle. 
Pike, John, Lond.; (Adm.) 

Pyke, Michael, Surrey; Oct. 120. 
Pyke, Wm., Oct. (Adm.) 

1683, rc g. Drax. 
Pyke, John, (Scn r ) "pts." Oct. 116. 

1684, reg. Hare. 
Pyke, The Rt. Hon. Geo., Feb. (Adm.) 
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Pike, Susanna, Salop ; June 80. 

1685, reg. Cann. 
Pyke, Susanna, (A dm. will last year.) 
Pykc, Christiana, Feb. (Adm.) 

1686, Lloyd (none) 

1687, Fort (none) 

1688, Exton (none) 

1689, reg. Exton. 
Pike, Christopher, Dorset; Nov. (Adm.) 

1690, reg. Dyke (none) 

1 69 1, reg. Vere. 
Pyke, Edmund, Wilts; Feb. (Adm.) 
Pike, John, "pts." Sept. (Adm.) 

1692, reg. Fane. 
Pyke, Edmund, "pts." Apr. (Adm.) 

1693, reg. Coker. 
Pike, John, u pts." (Adm.) 

Pyke, Henry, London; Oct. 162. 

1694, reg. Box. 
Pyke, Isabella, Mid.; July (Adm.) 
Pyke, John, Norfolk; June, 138. 

Pike, John, "pts." July 159. 

Pike, Thos., Salop; Apr. (Adm.) 

1696, reg. Bond. 
Pike, Robert, [Will Twisse 161] July (Adm.) 
Pike, Robert, Mid.; Nov. (Adm.) 

1697, reg. Pyne. 
Pyke, Joseph, [Will Barkley 316] Feb. (Adm.) 
Pyke, Christopher, Surrey; Apr. (Adm.) 

Pyke, Mary, Lond.; May (Adm.) 
Pyke, Henry, Cambs; Oct. (Adm.) 
Pike, James, "pts." Oct. 209. 
Pyke, John, Lond.; Oct. 208. 

1698, reg. Lort. 
Pike, Solomon, Norf.; Jan. (Adm.) 
Pyke, Philemon, "pts." Nov. (Adm.) 

1699, reg- P^- 
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Pyke, Mary, Mid.; July 119. 

1700, Noel (no Pyke or Pike.) 

1701, Dyer (no Pyke or Pike.) 

1702, Hern (no Pyke or Pike.) 

I7°3» r *g. Dc «g- 
Pyke, John, Dorset; June (Adm.) 

1704, reg. Ash. 
Pike, Richard, Kent; Mar. (Adm.) 

1705, reg. Gee. 
Pyke, William, Lond; Oct. (Adm.) 

1706, reg. Eedes. 
Pyke, Henry, " pts." Apr. 96 

Pike, Thomas, Aug. (Adm.) 

1707, reg. Poley. 
Pike, Christopher, Kent; Mar. 70. 

1708, reg. Barett. 
Pike, Samuel, " pts." Aug. (Adm.) 

1709, reg. Lane. 
Pike, Jacobus, "pts." May 124. 

Pike or Pick, Jones, "pts." July (Adm.) 

Pike, Jones, "pts." Aug. (Adm.) 

1 710 (none) 

171 1, reg. Young. 



Chicago, III. 



Eugene F. McPike. 



( To be continued) 



SERGEANT WILLIAM JASPER 

(Concluded.) , 

FLUSHED with his recent victory over Lord Macartney at Gren- 
ada, Count D'Estaing, without waiting for the co-operation of the 
American army under General Lincoln, summoned General Pre- 
vost to surrender "to the arms of his Majesty the King of France." 
Twenty-four hours were requested for deliberation, and this demand was 
imprudently granted. Of this interval the English commander took ad- 
vantage by strengthening his batteries, confirming his defensive lines, and 
introducing Colonel Maitland, who with a detachment of eight hundred 
fine troops, had been summoned from Beaufort. Thus strengthened, 
Prevost, who had temporized that he might increase his fortifications and 
concentrate within his lines this formidable reinforcement, with its gallant 
and accomplished leader, responded, u the unanimous determination has 
been that though we cannot look upon our post as absolutely impregnable 
yet, that it may and ought to be defended; therefore, the evening gun to 
be fired this evening at an hour before sun-down shall be the signal for 
recommencing hostilities agreeable to your excellency's proposal." In- 
stead of assaulting on the moment, D'Estaing committed the grave error 
of resorting to the slow process of an investment and siege. 

When the French fleet first appeared off the Georgia coast the Eng- 
lish had but twenty-three pieces of artillery mounted upon their works 
around Savannah. On the day of the assault one hundred and twenty- 
three guns had been placed in position. Intelligent British officers who 
participated in the defense admitted that the French army, unaided, could 
have carried the city in ten minutes, without the assistance of artillery, 
had the attack been made at the earliest moment. The energy and skill 
displayed by the English in strengthening the old and erecting new 
works, in transferring guns from the war-vessels in the river to the bat- 
teries erected to the east, south, and west of Savannah, and, above all, 
the introduction of Colonel Maitland's forces into the city at a most 
opportune hour, reflect great credit upon those charged with the con- 
duct of affairs. If Count D'Estaing had insisted upon an immediate re- 
sponse to his summons, the probability is General Prevost would have 
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acceded to his demand. Had he refused, there is a little doubt but that 
the investing army could speedily have swept over the unfinished en- 
trenchments and restored the capital of Georgia to the possession of the 
Revolutionists. Delay proved fatal to the enterprise. 

Eight days were consumed in opening trenches and in erecting 
batteries with which to bombard the city. Commencing on the twenty- 
fifth of September, the bombardment was irregularly maintained until 
the eighth of October, at which time it seemed fairly demonstrated that 
no permanent or decided impression could be produced upon the Eng- 
lish works which were low, strong, and constructed of sand. The length 
of time requisite for the successful prosecution of the siege in the face of 
such formidable opposition, the exhaustion of the supplies of his fleet, 
and the risk encountered in keeping his vessels at an insecure anchorage 
at such a tempestuous season of the year, decided Count D'Estaing to 
attempt the capture of the city by general assault. 

For this movement orders were issued and dispositions made on 
Saturday night, the eighth of October, 1779. The general plan of at- 
tack was as follows: The French army was to form in three columns. 
The first, under the command of Count Dillon, and accompanied by Count 
D'Estaing, was to assault the right center of the British lines near the 
Spring-Hill redoubt. The second, under Colonel Stedink, was directed 
to move to the left and attack on the extreme right, where the English 
works rested upon the Savannah River. The third, in charge of the 
Viscount de Noailles, was to act as a reserve corps and take position at 
a convenient point whence it might move, as occasion required, in support 
of either of the other two. The troops occupying the trenches, assisted 
by the Chasseurs de Martinique, were, under the leadership of M. de 
Sabliere, to make a feigned attack upon the center. 

The Americans were divided into two columns. One, composed of 
the Light Infantry, the Second South Carolina regiment, and the first 
battalion of Charleston militia, under the command of Colonel John 
Laurens, was to accompany and act in concert with Dillon's column. The 
other, consisting of the First and Fifth South Carolina regiments, and 
some other troops, conducted by General Lachlan Mcintosh, was to at- 
tack on the right between the two points of assault designated for the 
French columns. General Huger, with Williams's brigade and some in- 
dependent companies aggregating about five hundred men, was directed 
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to demonstrate strongly against the enemy's extreme left. If successful 
he was ordered at once to convert his feint into a real attack, and pursue 
his advantage to the utmost. 

The cavalry, under Count Pulaski, was to precede Dillon's column 
to the edge of the woods, and there, uncovering to the left, take post 
whence, so soon as a practicable way should be opened through the hos- 
tile line of entrenchments, it might charge into the city. 

The rest of the American troops were to unite with the reserve 
forces under Nloailles; General Lincoln, as senior officer, being in com- 
mand. 

Advised of the plans of the allied army by Sergeant-Ma j or Curry, 
of the Charleston Grenadiers, who deserted to the enemy during the 
night of the eighth, Prevost, leaving on his left a force sufficient to check 
Huger's demonstration, concentrated his best troops in the vicinity of the 
Spring-Hill and Ebenezer redoubts, and assigned Colonel Maitland to 
their command. 

The following morning, after wading half a mile through the rice- 
fields which bordered the city on the east, General Huger reached his 
point of attack; and at the designated hour, entered upon the assault. 
The enemy being on the alert he was received with music, and a heavy 
fire of musketry and cannon, before which he retreated with a loss of 
twenty-eight men. 

Sabliere's sortie from the trenches produced no impression on the 
English center. It was feebly maintained, and was easily repulsed by 
the North Carolina Loyalists under Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton. 

Colonel Baron de Stedingk's* column, while traversing the swamp 
to the west of the city, became so involved in mud and water and bram- 
bles, that it lost its formation. In crossing the Augusta road it was ter- 
ribly torn by a fire of grape and musketry, and finally retreated to the 
high-ground beyond the Springfield plantation. 

With the details of the bloody and disastrous assaults made by the 
columns of D'Estaing, Mcintosh, Laurens, and Pulaski, we are familiar 
and they need not be here repeated. The Augusta road, the outlying 

♦This officer was of Swedish birth, and a descendant in Sweden represents him in the 
Society of the Cincinnati. 
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abittis, and the ditches in front of the Spring-Hill and Ebenezer re- 
doubts were choked with the maimed and the dead, while the plain inter- 
vening between the enemy's works and the woods from which the as- 
saulting columns advanced in the gray of that fatal morning, was covered 
with the slain, cut to pieces by chain-shot, canister, scraps of iron and 
knife-blades hurled at short range and in quick succession from the in- 
satiate mouths of cannon doubly charged for the slaughter. 

During the assault the colors of the Second South Carolina regiment, 
which had been presented by Mrs. Elliott just after the battle of Fort 
Moultrie, were borne, one by Lieutenant Bush, supported by Sergeant 
Jasper, and the other by Lieutenant Grey, supported by Sergeant Mc- 
Donald. Under the inspiring leadership of Colonel Laurens they were 
both planted upon the slope of the Spring-Hill redoubt. So terrific, how- 
ever, was the enemy's fire that the brave assailants melted before it. 
Lieutenant Grey was mortally wounded just by his colors, and Lieutenant 
Bush lost his life under similar circumstances. When the retreat was 
sounded Sergeant McDonald plucked his standard from the redoubt 
where it had been floating on the furthest verge of the crimson tide, and 
retired with it in safety. Jasper, already sore wounded, was at the mo- 
ment endeavoring to replace upon the parapet the colors which had beeh 
struck down upon the fall of Lieutenant Bush, when he encountered a 
second and a mortal hurt. Recollecting however, even in this moment 
of supreme agony, the pledges given when from fair hands this emblem 
of hope and confidence had been received, and summoning his expiring 
energies for the final effort, he snatched those colors from the grasp of 
the triumphant enemy and bore them from the bloody field. 

Hearing that he was fatally wounded, Major Horry, when the bat- 
tle was over, hastened to the rude couch of the bleeding sergeant and 
thus details the conversation which ensued: " I have got my furlough," 
said he, and, pointing to his sword, continued : " That sword was pre- 
sented to me by Governor Rutledge for my services in the defense of 
Fort Moultrie. Give it to my father and tell him I have worn it with 
honor. If he should weep, say to him his son died in the hope of a better 
life. Tell Mrs. Elliott that I lost my life supporting the colors which she 
presented to our regiment." Then, from out the bright visions of his 
former achievements as they floated for the last time before his dying 
memory, selecting his success at the spring and repeating the names of 
those whom he there rescued, he added : " should you ever see them, tell 
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them that Jasper is gone, but that the remembrance of the battle he 
fought for them brought a secret joy to his heart when it was about to 
stop its motion forever." 

Thus thinking and thus speaking the gallant Sergeant and the true 
patriot closed his eyes upon the Revolution and entered into peace. The 
place of his sepulture is unmarked. He sleeps with the brave dead of the 
siege who lie beneath the soil of Savannah. Although no monumental 
shaft designates his grave, his heroic memory is perpetuated in the gentle 
murmurs of that perennial spring at our very doors near which one of 
his most generous deeds was wrought. His name is day by day repeated 
in a ward of this beautiful city of Oglethorpe whose liberation he died 
to achieve, is inscribed upon the flag of one of our volunteer companies, 
and dignifies a county of Georgia whose independence he gave his life to 
maintain. 

Charles C. Jones, Jr. 



COMMUNICATION 
Editor, The Magazine of History, 

Dear Sir: Will The Magazine of History kindly inform me through 
its department of " Notes and Queries " whether or not the manuscripts 
donated by the historian, Francis Parkman, to Harvard University, 
have yet been published, entirely or in part? Jit is stated in the life of 
Parkman that these manuscripts were donated to the University by him, 
but two letters of inquiry have failed to elicit any response on the subject. 

Yours very truly, 

Liston Lewis. 

(Our corespondent is mistaken — the MSS. were left to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, which as yet has not published any of 
them.— Ed.) 



THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON. 

WITH PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MEN ENGAGED IN IT 

HAVING, from my earliest childhood, and in my native place, 
heard the story of the opening scenes of the Revolution from 
the lips of several who took part in it, and known, more or less, 
many others of them, I am unwilling that their share in it should 
be lost in the annals of that day. To Lexington and Concord belongs 
the honor of these opening scenes. In all contemporaneous history Lex- 
ington stands as the place where the first resistance was made to the king's 
troops, and Concord as the place where they met their first repulse and 
began their retreat. Lexington, by her band of proto-martyrs, led the 
determined train that finally threw off the British yoke. " Too few to 
resist, too brave to flee," their blood was the seed of that great freedom- 
harvest gathered by those who came after them. Their service was little, 
of necessity, in a military point of view, but in a national and political 
aspect its importance was inestimable. 

The motives of the colonists, from the beginning, were high and 
pure. Their pacific spirit was seen up to the last critical and decisive 
hour, and in sight of an invading force. Nothing was done at that 
moment except on the defensive. In view of the threatening condition 
of the country a military company had been formed in Lexington, under 
Captain John Parker. It had one hundred and thirty names on its roll. 
My paternal grandfather, who was a member of his company, and whose 
name stands also on the roll of five-months men at Ticonderoga in 1776, 
and that of the three-months campaign at Cambridge in 1778, was 
apprehensive of an approaching conflict. He had seen a few men riding 
on horseback past his house at dusk on the evening of the 18th; and as, 
beyond the waving grass of that premature season, the wind blew their 
overcoats open, he noticed their uniforms and swords underneath. This 
aroused the suspicions of the people, and he, with another man, was sent 
early the next morning to get intelligence of any movement below by the 
British troops. He stopped in Arlington, then Menotomy, at a tavern 
called the " Black Horse," kept by a Mr. Wetherby, where the two Prov- 
incial Committees of Safety and Supplies usually met. While there, the 
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enemy arrived, and my grandfather narrowly escaped being made a 
prisoner. He found his horse let loose and injured, though not disabled. 
At a later hour in the day, Mr. Samuel Whittemore, then 80 years of 
age, who married my great-grandmother, was shot, bayonetted, and left 
for dead; but he was afterwards taken to the above tavern, and finally 
recovered and lived to the age of ninety-six. 

My grandmother, — when the British troops, 600 grenadiers and 
light infantry, under Lieut. Col. Francis Smith, of the 10th British regi- 
ment, and Major John Pitcairn, of the marines, had passed her door in 
the centre of Lexington on their way to Concord, — left the house, taking 
her two children, my father, who was nine years old that day, and his 
brother, a boy of four, to spend the dread day with a neighbor and 
friend. A footweary soldier had fallen behind the column, and, as the 
sun was rising, he met and saluted my grandmother. " Good morning, 
madam; the king's troops are paying you an early visit this morning." 
Her reply, in the custom of those days, was from Scripture, in the lan- 
guage of the elders of the town of Bethlehem, who met Samuel, and 
"trembled at his coming." She said, "Come ye peaceably?" The 
soldier could not reply as the prophet did, " Peaceably," but said, with 
little of her reverence, "Ah, madam, you have carried the joke rather 
too far with his Majesty." 

When the troops returned from Concord, they entered my grand- 
father's house, broke a large mirror, a part of the frame of which is 
still in the family, and demolished the " beaufet," with its contents of 
valuable crockery, some of which I remember seeing in my boyhood. 
My grandfather said, " they must have dressed their wounded there, for 
the floor had stripes of blood all over it, as if a pig had been stuck and 
dragged around the room." No marvel that, after this experience, the 
old gentleman, — whose life was prolonged until December 10, 1822, he 
then dying at the age of 82, — when, in the war of 18 12, that mere 
" skirmish," as he called it, as his memories went back to the scenes of 
the old Revolution, our state government located a depot of military 
stores at Lexington and almost within sight of our own door, as he re- 
cited the story of the British march to destroy military stores at Con- 
cord, — no marvel he made the boy, like himself, tremble with apprehen- 
sions for this new depot. For the regulars, not content with other dam- 
age, fired at his house, either before reaching or after leaving it, several 
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bullets, one of which passed through the partition, on which I often gazed 
from the bed in my childhood, and two others I took from the brick lin- 
ing to our walls when the house was repaired forty years afterward. 
The British, in the wantonness, on their retreat, and when reinforced, 
burned three houses besides a barn and two workshops within a mile of 
my grandfather's. They also set fire to several other houses, and pil- 
laged very many as they passed on, breaking doors and windows, destroy- 
ing furniture, and carrying away clothing. And they took the lives of 
several, and in modes hardly less savage than those of our North Ameri- 
can Indians. It is to the honor of our provincials that they committed 
no acts of barbarity, although charged in foreign accounts with all man- 
ner of cruelties, even to cold-blooded murder, and mutilating and scalp- 
ing their victims. 

The forbearance of our people was illustrated in the cool and pru- 
dent conduct of Captain Parker. Fearing lest some of his men, in their 
excitement, would (ire prematurely, and so begin the contest, he ordered 
them not to fire unless they were fired upon; adding, " but if they want a 
war, let it begin here." As the little band of sixty stood before tenfold 
their number of disciplined troops, a few of them naturally for a moment 
faltered. Parker ordered every man to " stand his ground till he should 
order him to leave it; " and added that he would " order the first man to 
be shot down who should attempt to leave his post." 

I often heard individuals, who witnessed the scenes of that morn- 
ing, describe them in detail. About half past four o'clock, Major Pit- 
cairn, with six companies of light infantry and marines, rode up on the 
right of the meeting-house, saw Parker's company, which was just form- 
ing in two ranks, and ordered them to disperse; this command was re- 
peated, and it not being obeyed, he fired his pistol and brandished his 
sword. Colonel Smith's force was then about twelve rods distant, in 
front of the meeting-house and on the left side of it. Pitcairn passed up 
the Bedford road and around to the back of the meeting-house, where, 
by his command, after firing over the heads of our men, his troops fired 
a second volley and killed Jonas Parker, Robert Munroe, Isaac Muzzey 
(a kinsman), and Jonathan Harrington. Two, Samuel Hadley and 
John Brown, fell near the Common. Two others were also killed — 
Caleb Harrington, as he was leaving the meeting-house, and Asahel 
Porter, an escaped prisoner, near the Common. The British wounded 
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nine others, and rushed forward to bayonet Parker's men. Jonathan 
Harrington fell in front of his own house on the Common. His wife 
saw him fall, and then start up, the blood gushing from his breast; he 
stretched out his hands towards her and fell again. Rising a little, he 
crept across the road ; she ran to meet him at the door, but he died at her 
feet. Four of the company went into the meeting-house for ammuni- 
tion. Hearing the discharge of guns, one of them, Joshua Simonds, 
cocked his piece, and laid down by an open cask of powder, resolved 
never to be taken living. Jonas Parker was a true Roman hero. He had 
often said, let others do as they pleased, he would never run from the 
British. Having loaded his musket, he placed his hat, and in it his 
ammunition, on the ground between his feet. He was soon wounded 
and sunk upon his knees; and in this state discharged his gun. While 
loading it again, and striving to fire once more, he was pierced by a 
bayonet, and died as he had promised. 

From the little one-storied New England school-house, which stood 
a few yards from the monument erected in 1799 on the battlefield, and 
in which I attended school until I left home to prepare for college, I saw 
day after day the old Harrington house, and felt many a thrill at the sad 
tale of the hero and martyr who once occupied that venerated building. 

Pitcairn then galloped around to the Concord road and joined Col- 
onel Smith. The engagement lasted about half an hour, when, after 
giving three huzzas, the column marched toward Concord. About the 
middle of the forenoon, Captain Parker collected a part of his company, 
and they moved bravely toward Concord in pursuit of the British. 

It is said that not less than forty unarmed persons witnessed the 
engagement. I knew individuals too young to bear arms, who were on 
the Common that day, at a greater or less distance of space and time, and 
gave their account of the battle. Levi Harrington, then in his fifteenth 
year, was quite near, and testified that the British fired first. Abijah 
Harrington, who was in the fourteenth year of his age at that ttme, when, 
at a later period, it was doubted whether our men returned the British 
fire at all, was accustomed to say, " I was on the spot where the red-coats 
stood, after the battle that day, and saw in one place a large pool of 
blood." He himself lived to the advanced age of ninety-one. His tes- 
timony was confirmed by the deposition of Elijah Sanderson, who saw 
blood where the column stood when Solomon Brown fired at them. Mr. 
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Rufus Merriam, who lived until May 7, 1847, was * n *" s thirteenth year 
at the time of the battle. Himself and family were near neighbors to us, 
and he spoke of standing on the door-steps of the old Buckman house, 
afterward his own home, and seeing the British column coming up the 
road. Some of our men were firing from the house, when Mr. Buckman 
asked them to stop, as it led the British to fire back. Certain loyalists 
then in the house had said, u Oh, they won't fire on us, for we are their 
friends." Mr. Buckman's house shows to-day that this was no protec- 
tion; several bullet holes are still to be seen there. 

A British officer who shared in the expedition that day, testified that 
44 a man of the 10th light infantry was wounded by a Yankee." Another 
testified that " Major Pitcairn's horse was grazed by a bullet, and a sol- 
dier wounded in the leg." Some British prisoners taken that day, said, 
44 One of our soldiers was wounded in the thigh, and another received a 
shot through his hand." 

It will be recollected that, through the night of April 18th, John 
Hancock, who was the grandson of the minister of Lexington of that 
name, and Samuel Adams, were at the house of Rev. Mr. Clark, who 
married a cousin of John Hancock. These two patriots had been marked, 
and were fully proscribed by King George, whose first order was that 
44 they be sent over to England for trial." The second orders were to 
44 hang them in Boston." No wonder they sought shelter at such a mo- 
ment among kindred and friends. While here, they were waked about 
midnight by the renowned Paul Revere. Mr. Clark's house, not far 
north of the Common, was familiar to me in early life. Of Mr. Clark's 
twelve children there were but two of whom I have a vivid recollection : 
Elizabeth, who died December 5, 1843, unmarried, aged 80; and Sarah, 
who died, also unmarried, January 28, 1843, a S e< ^ 69. They preserved 
every object — the old room which Hancock and Adams had occupied, 
with the table, chairs and cushions, the high wainscoting, hard pine floors, 
and even the dilapidated paper, with the utmost reverence. They were 
very kind to us children, and even to the feline species, nine of which I 
once saw arranged around their good old fire-place. 

While the two patriots were here they were protected by a guard 
of eight minute-men under the command of Sergeant William Munroe. 
They were advised, after the attack on the Common, and when the 
British had started toward Concord, to flee for safety. At first they re- 
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tired to a hill southeast of Mr, Clark's, then and still partly covered with 
wood. While waiting there for the British column to pass on toward 
Concord, the almost inspired Adams, standing on a rock which has been 
pointed out to me by my brother-in-law, General Chandler, who owned 
the premises, uttered, as the sun was a little way up, that immortal sen- 
tence : " What a glorious morning for America is this I " 

I often heard from my grandfather, one of whose cousins married 
Ebenezer Fiske, from whom Fiske Hill received the name, the history of 
the encounter at that place between James Hayward of Acton and a 
British soldier. Hayward left his father's house with one pound of pow- 
der and forty balls, met and followed the British from Concord to the 
foot of Fiske Hill, and, being thirsty, stopped at the well in front of the 
house. A British soldier, who was in the house for plunder, saw him, 
stepped to the door and aimed his piece at him. " You are a dead man," 
said one, " and so are you," was the reply. Both fired and both fell, the 
British soldier dead, Hayward mortally wounded. The ball which hit 
him passed through his powder-horn and drove the splinters into his body. 
He lingered eight hours, during which he repeatedly expressed his will- 
ingness to die in defending the rights of his country. He was a young 
man of high character, and died at the age of twenty-five. I recalled the 
memorable well with new interest April 19, 1835. It was then, when 
the remains of the martyr soldiers were removed from the old burying 
ground in Lexington and placed under the monument, that Edward 
Everett, the orator of the day, exhibited the powder-horn worn by Hay- 
ward in that deadly encounter. I saw the hole in it made by the bullet 
which killed him, and was glad to learn that this venerated relic was be- 
queathed by Mr. Everett to the town of Acton, the home of Hayward, 
and is now deposited in that place. 

It will be remembered that a reinforcement of British troops, a 
brigade, consisting of three regiments of infantry and a detachment of 
marines, to the number of about 1,200, with two field pieces, under Lord 
Percy, came out to Lexington in the after part of the day, and met the 
force of Colonel Smith about half a mile below the village. One cannon 
was placed on an eminence near the Munroe tavern, the other on a high 
point near the fork of Main and Woburn roads. On this latter spot, it is 
probable, the shot was fired which struck the meeting-house that stood 
about twenty feet north of that which was erected afterward, in 1794, 
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•passing through or near the pulpit, and falling at the door of one of 
Captain Parker's company, back of the green where the enemy were met. 
This act of desecration shocked all who ever saw its effects. The Rev. 
Mr. Morrill, of Wilmington, who preached the annual sermon, April 
19, 1780, says of it: "Let the mark of British tyranny made in the 
house of God, remain till time itself shall consume the fabric and it 
moulders into dust." I recollect seeing this cannon ball in my boyhood, 
and I shared in the feeling of horror at the tale of impiety it seemed to 
tell. 

1 have spoken of Captain Parker's pursuit of the British on their 
march to Concord. One of his company, Jedediah Munroe, had been 
wounded in the morning, but the heroic man was not stopped by the loss 
of blood; he pushed forward with the company, and fell at length in 
the afternoon. Another, Francis Brown, sergeant of the company, en- 
countered the enemy in the morning, joined his comrades on the march 
to Concord, and meeting the British in their flight at Lincoln, received 
a very severe wound ; a ball entered his cheek, passed under his ear and 
lodged in the back part of his neck, where it remained until the next year. 
But still the brave man commanded the company in 1776, and survived 
nearly twenty-five years. He died April 21, 1800, aged 62. 

The provincials were charged with firing only from behind houses, 
trees and stone fences ; and yet, when the results were summed up, it ap- 
peared that, while the British had lost> in killed and wounded, 273, the 
American loss was 93. 

Of those who bore arms on that eventful morning, a number sur- 
vived to my boyhood, and a few to my early manhood. I recall several 
of those honored men. There was the venerated Dr. Joseph Fiske, who 
told in my hearing many a sad story which would draw tears, of his suf- 
ferings in the old continental army. He was in the sixth campaign in 
1776 at Dorchester, at the capture of Burgoyne, the surrender at York- 
town, and many other battles ; and was surgeon during almost the whole 
Revolution. He was one of the original members of the Society of Cin- 
cinnati, and had a certificate, preserved by the family, signed by Wash- 
ington as president and General Knox as secretary. He, like the others, 
carried with him something of the moral power that pervaded the great 
cause they so nobly defended. He died September 25, 1837, aged 85. 
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I remember well the large form of the veteran Colonel William 
Munroe, the orderly sergeant of Captain Parker's company, a man of 
grave and determined aspect. His eldest daughter married my uncle, the 
boy I have spoken of as but four years old on the day of the battle. 
Often, as I sat by his side, I imagined his feelings when he drew up that 
little band on the Common. He was a man of few words, but they were 
wise and weighty. Well educated for his time, he was a thorough mas- 
ter as well as reader of Shakespeare. And his moral nature stood high. 
No profane sentence ever sullied his lips, any more than those of his 
commander, sorely tempted though they were in the peril and excitement 
of that hour. What a contrast did these men present to the foul language 
of Major Pitcairn in that scene, " Disperse, ye rebels," repeated, and 
with an oath each time ! We are struck with the purity of the men in gen- 
eral on our side, compared with the rank vices tending always to cluster 
around the camp, and grown to fearful proportions at that period among 
the hireling army of General Gage. Colonel Munroe — he was a colonel 
in the militia — was honored in town, being nine years one of its selectmen, 
and two years representative in the legislature. He was a lieutenant in 
the army at the capture of Burgoyne in 1777, and took part in suppress- 
ing the Shays rebellion. He kept the public house known as " Munroe 
Tavern." Here the British stopped on their retreat, and murdered John 
Raymond, an inoffensive man, as he was leaving the house. Here Wash- 
ington dined in 1789, when he visited the battleground. Colonel Mun- 
roe died October 30, 1827, aged 85. 

Next in my memory is Daniel Harrington, who was clerk of Captain 
Parker's company. His manly form and long white locks impressed me 
deeply. He was a blacksmith in former days; and in the shop, which his 
son occupied in my boyhood, was kept the six-pound cannon-ball fired 
through the meeting-house. Here also was found the tongue of the bell 
which sounded the alarm the morning of the battle. This valuable relic 
was obtained from Mr. Harrington by a nephew of mine, Colonel John 
L. Chandler, about forty-five years ago. It was exhibited at the centen- 
nial celebration, 1875, an ^ afterwards presented by him to the town of 
Lexington, to be preserved as a sacred deposit in the Memorial Hall. 

Mr. Harrington was a prominent citizen, and was called to many 
posts of honor and trust; he was a selectman in 1779, '85 and '86. He 
married Anna Munroe, daughter of Ensign Robert Munroe, who stood 
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bravely at his post on the battlefield, April 19, 1775, and fell, one of the 
first martyrs of the Revolution. He had been a soldier in the French 
War, and bore the standard at the taking of Louisburg, in 1758; he 
served also in 1762. A wife, the inheritor, we cannot doubt, of such 
valor and heroism as his, must have inspired with heroism the husband, 
and subject of our notice, who died September 27, 18 18, aged 79. 

I pass next to William Tidd. He was lieutenant in Captain Par- 
ker's company, and gave, in an affidavit, 1824, a graphic account of the 
firing of the regulars; he adds: "I then retreated up the north road, 
and was pursued by a British officer on horseback, calling out to me with 
an oath, ' Stop, or you are a dead man.' I feared I could not escape him 
unless I left the road. I therefore sprang over a pair of bars, and made 
a stand and discharged my gun at him; upon which he immediately re- 
treated to the main body." 

When a boy, I, for one season, passed his house day by day on my 
way to school, — a venerable mansion of the ancient, rectangular style. 
He was short of stature, had a compact frame and an erect gait, and was 
active on to old age. In addition to his services April 19, 1775, he 
was in the seventh campaign, September, 1776, at White Plains, con- 
tributed to the eleventh campaign, 1777, to Bennington, and enlisted, 
and served some time, in the Continental Line. He died October 25, 
1826, at 90, having filled various offices in the town. He was four years 
an assessor, — then a very high and responsible position, — and was one 
of the selectmen in the Revolution. Mr. Tidd belonged to the old school, 
who kept their seats in the pew and bowed to the minister as he passed out 
first. Instances have been heard of since, in which the boys rushed by the 
preacher, and showed the power of the elbow. Our respected friend, I 
think from his bald head, wore a red cap which attracted us youth some- 
times more than the minister in the pulpit. He varied this practice, I 
was told, by wearing a white cap at home. His wife, also, was a daugh- 
ter of the heroic Ensign Robert Munroe. Her strongly marked charac- 
ter made her a fit companion of her husband, sympathizing alike in his 
distinguished military and civil achievement. She lived to May 14, 1839, 
dying at the advanced age of 97. 

We come now to Isaac Hastings, who was in Captain Parker's 
command. He came of a military family; a brother and their father 
were with him in the engagement. He was a man of great energy of 
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character, remarkably gifted and fluent, as I recollect, in conversation. 
His life was, at some of its stages, one of great perils, hardships, and 
thrilling adventures, which he would relate with graphic spirit and power. 
He once gave in my hearing the details of a shipwreck and approaching 
starvation, when a tallow candle was " one of the sweetest morsels he 
ever tasted." We find him at Cambridge as a soldier, May 6-10, and 
also June 17. He was a prominent man in town affairs, and in 1808 
was chosen deacon of the church. Throughout my boyhood I remember 
well his position in the meeting-house, sitting under the pulpit, with his 
associate, as was the custom, on the opposite sides of the deacons' seat. 
He lived on the ancient homestead, still in the possession of his most re- 
spected daughter, Mrs. Cary. His death, at the ripe age of 76, occurred 
July a, 1831. 

His father and brother were both men of mark, but neither of mili- 
tary age April, 1775. The father, Samuel Hastings, was beyond it, but 
so patriotic and brave that he stood in the ranks that day. He was with 
the army, July 3, the same year, when Washington took command. He 
was distinguished in town affairs, and often called to places of honor and 
trust. He died February 8, 1820, at the great age of ninety-nine. The 
brother, Samuel Hastings, Jr., was less than eighteen that day, but the 
young hero appeared with the company on the Common. Soon after, 
he volunteered in the service, and was one of General Lee's life-guard ; he 
was taken prisoner with him at Long Island. At the time of his capture, 
a British officer struck him in the neck with a sword. He used to say, 
44 My queue saved my life, as it broke the force of the blow, though my 
wound was severe/ 9 He was afterward paroled, but never exchanged. 
He was at one time major of the Lexington Artillery. Although he 
resided on the borders of Lincoln, I was familiar with his house, partly 
from the circumstance that his eldest daughter was at one time a tenant 
of my father, and lived across the road from our house. I saw him often; 
he was a man with strongly marked features and a stout, vigorous frame. 
He died January 8, 1834, having nearly reached the age of seventy-seven. 
His family testified their honor and love for him by erecting a beautiful 
monument to his memory, with die eloquent inscription, " A Revolution- 
ary Soldier/* 

It should be noticed that, while owing partly to the scarcity of 
muskets, only some sixty stood at any one moment in the ranks of Cap- 
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tain Parker's company, about one-third of whom were either killed or 
wounded on or near the spot, or elsewhere, during the day, of two pub- 
lished rolls of the company one contains 113 names, the other 120. And 
there is evidence that there were not less than 130 in all, including the 
" alarm men," the youth and the superannuated, many of whom were in 
arms that morning. We have in print depositions, dated April 25, 1775, 
taken by order of the Provincial Congress, of fourteen persons who say, 
"We were ordered by Captain John Parker (who commanded us)," 
&c, &c. Of these fourteen, a part must have been under military age. 
The names of five are not on the printed rolls, but should be preserved 
in history. They are Samuel Hastings, Nathaniel Parkhurst, whom I 
cannot identify, but think he was a brother of John Parkhurst, who was in 
the battle; John Munroe, 3d; Jonas Parker, 2d, and Micah Hagar, who 
appears in the list of the "First Campaign of Eight Months, 1775," 
and again with the " Men who enlisted in Lexington for three years or 
during the war, and served in the Continental Line." Still another roll 
of 1 18 names is found in the " Boston News Letter," June, 1826, which 
varies from the two others, containing five names more than one of them, 
two less than the other, and that of Stephen Munroe, not found on either. 

We have also the depositions of several spectators of the battle. Ben- 
jamin Tidd, of Lexington, and Joseph Abbott, of Lincoln, were upon the 
Common that morning on horseback. William Drape*, of Colerain, 
" stood within three or four rods of the regulars, and saw them fire." • 
Thomas Fessenden saw Parker's men eighteen or twenty rods from the 
meeting-house. "A British officer rode up within six rods of the com- 
pany and cried out, 4 Disperse I ' A second officer then fired his pistol." 
John Bateman, of the 5 2d Regiment, a British soldier, probably a pris- 
oner, testified at Lincoln, April 23, 1775, "There was a small party of 
men gathered; when our troops marched by, / heard the word of com- 
mand given to the troops to fire, and some of said troops did fire, and I 
saw one of said small party lie dead on the ground nigh said meeting- 
house." This may well offset the account given of the battle by his 
Excellency Governor Gage, in a letter to Governor Trumbull, of Con- 
necticut, which makes one almost despair of the veracity of history, amid 
the conflicts of opposing testimony. " I ordered six companies of light 
infantry to take two bridges in Concord." " When two miles from Lex- 
ington they heard 500 men were in arms to oppose the King's troops." 
11 Major Pitcairn saw about 200 armed men." He ordered his troops 
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not to fire, but surround and disarm them;" "the people fired behind a 
wall, wounded a man of the ioth Infantry, and hit the major's horse in 
two places;" "they also fired from a meeting-house;' 9 "then the Light- 
Infantry, without order or regularity, killed several of the country people, 
but were silenced as soon as the authority of the officers could make 
them"! 

I knew well Jonathan Loring, as a neighbor; his dwelling-house 
being some third of a mile only from my father's. When it was known 
that several British officers had gone up toward Concord on the evening 
of the 1 8th, Loring, with two others, volunteered to follow them and 
watch their movements. He was taken prisoner and detained several 
hours, until, on the return of the British officers, he was set at liberty on 
or near Lexington Common. He bore arms in the battle ; and he was a 
brave man, as his face indicated, although quite lame and bowed, as I 
recall him. His courage and patriotism were tested by his marching to 
Cambridge with a detachment, May 6, and also taking part in the battle 
of Bunker Hill. He was in Cambridge again in the campaign of 1776. 

His family took a prominent part on that day. The church plate 
was kept at his father's, Deacon Joseph Loring. Lydia, a sister of Jona- 
than, took this plate and concealed it under some brush near the house, to 
prevent it being carried off by the British soldiers. The house was pil- 
laged and burnt by the British on their return from Concord. Deacon 
Loring made out a full statement of his loss on that day. 

A large mansion house and a barn 70 feet long, and a corn-house, all burnt £3501 o o 
Household goods and furniture, viz.: eight good feather beds and bedding; a 
large quantity of pewter and brass ware; three cases of drawers; two 

mahogany tables, with the furniture of eight rooms £330 o o 

AH the wearing apparel of my family, consisting of nine persons .... £60 o o 
All my husbandry tools and utensils, with a cider mill and press, with five tons 

of hay and two calves £72 o o 

About two hundred rods of stone wall thrown down £500 

Specie £300 

£720 o o 
N. 8. — The above-mentioned buildings were the first that were destroyed in the town, and 
near the ground where the brigade commanded by Lord Percy met the detachment retreating 
under Lt. Col. Smith. It does not appear that any of the militia were in or near these 
buildings; neither could they in any way oppose or retard the British troops in their opera- 
tions; therefore the destruction must be considered as brutal, barbarous, and wanton. 

Joseph Loring. 

I spoke of Lydia Loring, the energetic sister of our subject. His 
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daughter Polly was a frequent visitor at my father's. She dispelled my 
belief as a boy in the perfect honesty of everybody living, by saying one 
day in my hearing, "O, Mrs. M., there is so much deception in the 
world! " Mr. Loring died in Mason, N. H., September 20, 1830, aged 
81. 

The committee appointed by the Provincial Congress, May 12, 1775, 
to estimate the loss by the British destruction of property, April 19, at 
Concord, Lexington and Cambridge, report the whole loss at Concord, 
£274 16 7 — less than one-half of Mr. Loring's at Lexington; at Cam- 
bridge, £1202 8 7; while that of Lexington was £1761 1 15. The de- 1 
tails of the losses at Lexington, embracing no less than twenty-four names j 
of those whose houses were invaded and ravaged, are, in some cases, j 
quite touching. Lydia Winship, believed to have been a widow, testi- ( 
fied that her household furniture and wearing . apparel were destroyed, | 
with her loss in money, to the amount of £66 13 4, over $220— a large 
sum in that day; while Lydia Mulliken, a widow, with her son, lost house 
and shop by fire, with furniture, wearing apparel, and clocks and tools of 
her son, $2,155, * n rea ^ an ^ personal property. Joshua Bond lost his 
house, shop and other property, to the amount of $946. The loss of 
William Munroe was also heavy, being, in household furniture, clothing, 
and goods in a retail shop, over $1,000. 

Benjamin Wellington comes before my memory at an advanced age, 
being thirty-two at the time of the battle. I remember his vigorous and 
well-knit frame; and that, though of moderate stature, he bore a com- 
manding presence. He had the distinction of being the first prisoner 
taken within the town that day. He was captured early in the morning, 
at the foot of what is now called " Mount Independence," in East Lex- 
ington. The British officer who took him asked, " What are you going 
to do with that firelock? Where are you going now?" He replied, 
44 1 am going home." 44 1 thought within myself," he used to say, <c but 
not till I have been upon the Common." The officer took the firelock 
from him and soon passed on. Mr. Wellington then left the main road, 
waded through swamps, and reached the Common in time to join Cap- 
tain Parker's company before the engagement, having doubtless secured 
a gun, and used it to good purpose that day. He was with a detachment 
of the company at Cambridge the ensuing May 6, in the seventh cam- 
paign, 1776, at White Plains, and was a sergeant with the eight men 
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from Lexington at the taking of Burgoyne in 1777. He was honored in 
the town, holding the office of selectman in 1785 and 1792, He died 
September 14, 18 12, in the seventieth year of his age. 

Let us next notice Daniel Mason. I premise his record by saying 
he had a brother Joseph in the battle, of whom I have a slight reminis- 
cence. He had a fine form, a gentlemanly appearance, and was a dis- 
tinguished teacher in the town. He died October 3, 1814, aged seventy- 
eight. His estate gave rise in the locality to the name of " Mason's Hol- 
low." The house, nearly opposite the old Munroe Tavern, is still stand- 
ing and occupied. Daniel Mason had little of the soldier in his bearing, 
as I recollect him, although he did his duty in the little band under Cap- 
tain Parker. He wore long white locks, I remember, and had a grave 
and apostolic countenance, reminding me of pictures of John Wesley. 
But he could sometimes make a shrewd remark with a very sober face. 
Speaking in my hearing, one day, to my father, of generosity, he said, " I 
never feel so generous as when I haven't a single cent in my pocket.' 1 
Hapless man, he was very destitute himself at the last. I was once the 
bearer of a little gift to him, I think the day before Thanksgiving, and 
the old man's face lighted up as if he had received a fortune. 

Then there was Joseph Estabrook, one of the youngest on the im- 
mortal roll of that company. For he was then but a month beyond the 
age of seventeen. He was of a military family, his father being after- 
ward, in 1776, in the campaign to Ticonderoga. Mr. Estabrook gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1782, and was ordained at Athol, November 
21, 1787. He was a fine-looking man, and very agreeable, as I well 
recollect, in manners and conversation. In my youth I heard him preach, 
which he did most acceptably. He lived long, and labored on to die last, 
dying April 30, 1830, in the forty-third year of his ministry, and at the 
age of seventy-two. 

I recall here Joseph Underwood. March 7, 1825, Mr. Underwood 
testified on oath before my father, who was a justice of the peace, that 
"on the evening of April 18, 1775, about forty of the militia company 
assembled at Buckman's tavern, near the meeting-house, for the purpose 
of consulting what measures should be adopted." " The first certain 
information we had of the approach of the British troops was given by 
Thaddeus Bowman, between four and five o'clock on the morning of the 
19th, when Captain Parker's company were summoned by the beat of 
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the drum, and the line formed. When the regulars had arrived within 
about one hundred rods of our line they charged their pieces, and then 
moved toward us at a quick step. Some of our men, on seeing them, pro- 
posed to quit the field." And no marvel, — fifty or sixty undisciplined 
men in presence of six hundred regular troops I " Captain Parker gave 
orders for every man to stand his ground, and said he would order the 
first man shot that offered to leave his post. I stood very near Captain 
Parker when the regulars came up, and am confident he did not order 
his men to disperse till the British troops had fired upon us the second 
time." 

Mr. Underwood was a man of modest mien, quiet in manner and 
movement, yet of that firm air and bearing which was needed at the 
perilous hour of battle. He was a true independent. I see him, in the 
old meeting-house, walk to his seat in the broad aisle with an old 
Roman front. When, in a mid-summer Sabbath afternoon, the preacher 
is lengthening his discourse on and on, Mr. Underwood takes his coat off, 
and stands up for a change and relief of posture; and here and there 
some good old farmer is seen to do likewise. He joined a voluntary 
detachment to Cambridge, May 10; and again, June 17, we find him at 
Bunker Hill. He lived until Feb. 27, 1829, dying at the age of eighty. 
We may not forget that he married a woman who doubtless sustained 
and animated his courage. His wife, named " Deliverance," was a 
sister of the patriot hero, Captain John Parker. In commending the 
bravery of our own sex, I think we sometimes overlook, and fail to do 
justice to, the noble wives, mothers, and sisters, who more than seconded, 
who often prompted, the heroic deeds of those days. Some wise and true 
man should seek out, and give their due to, the as yet unrecognized and 
unrewarded women of the Revolution. 

Something should be said of Amos Locke, who resided in the north 
part of Lexington, and whose house was familiar to me in boyhood. He 
was a man of large frame, and above the ordinary height. He was of a 
martial air and spirit, and had been toned up to the day of blood in our 
town by having served during the French war in 1762. Like his kins- 
man, Benjamin Locke, who reached the age of eighty-five, and who was 
also in the battle of April 19, he had extraordinary vitality; and he lived 
until July 27, 1828, dying at the age of eighty-seven. 

On the list of Captain Parker's company, and as a corporal, stands 
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the name of Joel Viles. In my early days he was quite lame and infirm, 
but still his florid countenance and commanding figure gave assurance of 
the energy of his character. His patriotism, generosity, and personal 
self-sacrifice were attested by the fact that at three several times after the 
battle, once May 10 at Cambridge, then June 17, and finally for two 
months, in 1776, he bore arms for his country. 

A word should be said of John Parkhurst, who married Elizabeth 
Bowers of Billerica, a sister, I think, of the wife of my grandfather. 
Both of them in Captain Parker's company, they were bound together 
alike by the ties of home and country; and their remains rest in the same 
tomb in Lexington churchyard; "they were pleasant in their lives, and 
were not divided by death." Although Mr. Parkhurst died in my early 
days, his face was quite familiar to me ; among other things, the red cap 
of the veteran at church made a strong impression. His house was on 
the line of march of the British troops toward Concord, a charming loca- 
tion, solid, simple, and firm, like its master. He was in the campaign to 
White Plains, and was honored as a selectman of the town. He died 
July 2, 18 1 2, aged seventy-seven. 

Joshua Reed I knew well, as his son Charles married my sister. 
He was a man of portly bearing, tall, well-developed, and muscular. 
His face indicated intelligence; his conversation was wise, accompanied 
by a manner gentle no less than dignified. His whole character gave 
assurance of a man of mark. His lineage was rather remarkable; the 
father, named also Joshua, was a member with him of Captain Parker's 
company, and a sister of the latter, Betsy Reed, married Ebenezer 
Muzzey, a brother of the martyr Isaac Muzzey. Mr. Reed died Sept. 8, 
1826, aged 80. 

Ebenezer Simonds, one of Captain Parker's company, and in the 
battle when but little over 17 years old, was of a family distinguished 
as large land holders in Lexington, and who held many public offices in 
town. They were of remarkable longevity. His father died at 83; 
Joseph, ensign of Parker's company, at 73 ; Joshua, so brave in the battle, 
died in his 70th year; his son of the same name, at 88; and the subject 
of this notice died Aug. 23, 1845, at 87. He lived, up to my early 
manhood, on the old homestead occupied by his grandfather. His clear 
eye, compressed mouth, firmly set chin, indeed his whole face and his 
every movement, expressed great force of character. I think of him 
as erect and stalwart; as belonging to that grand old race, of which it 
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was said, " Five of you shall chase an hundred, and an hundred of you 
shall put ten thousand to flight." To the last his eye was not dimmed, 
nor his natural force abated. He was sorely afflicted by losing nine of 
his ten children, and several under trying circumstances. I was struck, 
in attending the funeral of one of them in my boyhood, at his fortitude 
mingled with a father's tenderness. 

It is fitting to close this record of Personal Recollections with a 
tribute to him who was the last survivor of those engaged in the battle 
of Lexington, Jonathan Harrington. For many long years a contempo- 
rary with him, I knew him well. He was tall, with a full eye, a firm 
mouth, and in general a marked and strong face. He was a cabinet- 
maker by trade, and to us boys curiosity for such workmanship made 
his shop a favorite resort. Though only 16 years of age at the time of 
the battle, he was a fifer in Captain Parker's company. No marvel he 
began life a patriot, and continued one to the last, for his own father 
was in the engagement, beside another of his name, also a kinsman. On 
the roll of Captain Parker's company we find no less than eleven by the 
name of Harrington, a noble testimony to the gallant spirit of the family. 
This was exceeded only by the Munroes, of whom there are fourteen. 
Then come the Smiths, who sustained the family reputat'on by a list of 
ten ; we have seven of the Reeds, and four of the Tidds ; a proud heredity 
all this of patriotism, self-sacrifice, and bravery. It is due, without dis- 
paragement of others, to speak of the noble service of the Munroes in 
the old French War. Sergeant William Munroe served in 1754-55, 
Lieutenant Edmund Munroe in 1757, '58 and '59, Jonas Munroe in 
1755 and '57, James Munroe in 1757, '58 and '59, Ensign Robert Mun- 
roe in 1758 and '62, David Munroe in 1757 and '59. To these we 
must add Thaddeus, John, Abraham, Stephen and Josiah. Eleven of one 
name in the French war and fourteen in that of die Revolution, from a 
little town, at the opening of the latter, of only 700 inhabitants ! Greece 
and Rome cannot outshine this as a military record. 

In 1875, at the Centennial celebration, when the descendants of 
Ensign Robert Munroe joined in presenting a standard to the com- 
pany of "Lexington Minute Men," the name of a little boy, 6 weeks 
old, Robert Munroe Harrington, born March 10, 1875, was placed at 
the close of the list. What a roll to enter I and what a lineage for that 
unconscious child, the heir of two names, both illustrious, one in two great 
wars, and the other in the opening of that Revolution which did so 
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much in laying the foundations of civil and religious liberty on this con- 
tinent and eventually through the wide world ! 

Jonathan Harrington died March 27, 1854, having lived to the 
great age of 95 years, 8 months and 18 days. He would relate the 
leading incidents of the day of blood with the deepest interest. His 
mother, a pattern mother, roused him early that day with the cry, " Jon- 
athan, get up, the regulars are coming, and something must be done." 
He did get up, hastened to the Common, and was with the company 
when the British drew near. And " something was done." At the age 
of 91 he attended the 75th anniversary of April 19th, at Concord. Be- 
ing asked for a sentiment, he gave, out of his full patriotic heart, the 
following, written with his own hand, "The 19th of April, 1775. All 
who remember that day will support the Constitution of the United 
States." 

His funeral, of which the Hon. Mr. Hudson in his History of 
Lexington gives so graphic an account, was attended by a large con- 
course; and it was an imposing spectacle, — thousands, of all ages and 
conditions, gathered by one common sentiment of respect and affection. 
It is worthy of note that, of sixteen survivors of Lexington battle, spoken 
of above, the average age at their deaths was 82 years and 6 months. A 
remarkable coincidence at one point, showing that brave men often out- 
live their great sufferings in war, is that, of the sixteen survivors of the 
war of 18 12, who met the present year (1877), at ^ e enc * of sixty-five 
years, the average age was precisely the same, 82 years and 6 months. 

Let one thing more be said in regard to the motives of the patriots 
of the Revolution. From their first to their last act, they were, as a 
whole, free from the temper of malice and revenge. Stirred at some 
moments to indignation, they were still calm and forbearing. Rev. Mr. 
Adams, of Lunenburg, in the annual sermon at Lexington, April 19, 
1783, after the close of the war, says, with magnanimity, although they 
could not forget the transactions of the past, " the laws of Christianity 
oblige us to forgive." 

In speaking of the character of the men before us, we should bear 
in mind that they were, to a large extent, cultivators of the soil which 
they protected. The occupation of the patriots of Lexington is indi- 
cated by the circumstance that their home was called, originally, " Cam- 
bridge Farms." As I look over the roll of Captain Parker's company, 
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I find a large proportion of them were farmers. Several family estates 
of to-day have descended from men of that corps. My grandfather 
was the third generation who had owned and occupied the same estate, 
and it gives me great pleasure to add that it is now occupied by the 
sixth generation of the family. It was the taunt of the British aristocracy 
that they could easily put down " the peasantry of America " ; " five regi- 
ments of regulars could," it was boasted, " easily march across the conti- 
nent." To us it may be a just source of pride that our country gained its 
independence largely through the toils and sacrifices of the owners and 
tillers of the soil. " In defiance," says Edward Everett, " of the whole 
exerted powers of the British empire, the yeomanry of the country rose 
as a man, and set their lives on this dear stake of liberty." Without 
detracting in the least from the noble services, in those trying days, of 
men in other vocations, we may never forget that it was largely by the 
strong arm and wise counsels of the great agriculturist of Mount Vernon 
and the united labors of men who fought for the soil they owned, that 
the foundations of our civil and religious liberties were laid. The Roman 
empire fell mainly because her citizens forsook the culture of the land by 
their own hands. That is the great rock of a nation's virtue and stability. 
If we wish to uphold this country through all ages, we must, like our 
fathers, secure homes for the people. So long as our citizens are living 
on their own acres, able and ready to defend them against every aggres- 
sive or disorganizing power and influence, the Union will be safe. We 
need commerce, the mechanic arts, manufactures, and every branch of 
honest industry, for our complete outward prosperity. But all honor 
to agriculture, honor to those brave farmers who "poured out their 
generous blood before they knew whether it would fertilize the land of 
freedom or of bondage " ! Out of that blood-offering comes a voice : — 



Stern and awful are its tones, 
As the patriot martyr groans; 
But, the death-pulse beating high, 
Rapture blends with agony." 



And let us, looking at the glorious results of the storm and strug- 
gle of that dawn-hour of the Revolution, dwell on the mid-day sun, 
which, shining out from these our skies, lights up the wide world of as- 
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pi rants for liberty. Joy for April 19th, 1775, when began forming that 
patriotic procession, led by the immortal Parker and his brave associates. 
Heart to heart, and hand to hand, let us pledge ourselves, and may we 
be followed by our latest posterity, to honor with our lips and our lives 
the memory of those star-bright names. 

A. B. Muzzy. 

(Reprinted from the issue of 1877.) 



CORRECTION 

We are informed by Mr. Henry M. Baker, of Bow, N. H., that he is 
not the author of the article on Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, 
which appeared in the Magazine for September and October, 1908, and 
that Mr. Joseph B. Walker, of Concord, N. H., is. We regret the error 
by which Mr. B.'s name was attached to the article, and apologize to 
Mr. Walker for inadvertently depriving him of the credit due to him. 



AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY WHITTIER 

To Edward and Elizabeth Gove, on the Fifty-fifth Anniversary of their marriage, 29th 
of 8th mo., 1872. Mr. and Mrs. Gove were venerable Quaker friends, living in an adjoining 
town, but members of his Meeting. The poem is not found in any collection of Mr. Whittier's 
writings, and has never been re-printed. Mr. Herbert, of Boston, printed about one hundred 
of these in 1892, and but very few copies are known at the present time. 



F 



ULL fifty years ago you took 
Each other's hand in meeting. 
No wedding guests by railroad came — 
No telegrams sent greeting. 

Here, in a plain, old-fashioned way 
Your common life beginning, 

While Edward cut his salt-marsh hay 
Elizabeth was spinning. 

What years of toil and care were yours, 
What trials and what losses, 

It matters not. They only wear 
The crowns who bear the crosses. 

And nought avails it now, to tell 

The story of your trials. 
What ills from granted wishes grew, 

What blessings from denials. 

Suffice it that by thorny ways 
You reached the heights of duty. 

That the sharp chisel of the Lord 
Shaped out your spiritual beauty. 

And thus you gained a clearer sense 

Of human lack and failing, 
That truer made your warning word ; 

Your counsel more availing. 

Now sweet and calm the face of age 
Looks from the Quaker bonnet, 

The gray head matches with the drab 
Of the broad brim upon it. 
241 
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Yon had y«r hoar* of dmbt and fear, 
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Yon erred, yon failed, yon feit cadi day, 
The need of God** forgrrrng. 

Still tenderly and grario**ly f 
A Father** hand was lading; 

And all the while jour utmost need 
Hit mercy wa§ exceeding. 

Now in that peaceful trust, which knows 

No fear or rain desire. 
You wait the voice the prophet beard 

Which bade him come up higher. 

More than this fading world of time, 
The world that watches o'er you; 

And few the living friends compared 
With dear ones gone before you. 

Where are the Church's fathers now 
And where its nursing mothers? 

The places that the worthier held 
80 long, are filled by others. 
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Yet tender memory sees them still 

The gallery seats possessing, 
And mingling with the living, bow 

Their reverend heads in blessing. 

O! may the faith which strengthened them 
Your human spirits strengthen; 

As silently and solemnly 

The evening shadows lengthen. 

And when, as come it must to all, 

To you the call is given. 
Wide may the gates of pearl unfold, 

To welcome you to Heaven. 
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MINOR TOPICS 

WHERE JOHN FITCH LIVED IN PHILADELPHIA 

SEVERAL attempts to rescue the memory of John Fitch, as the in- 
ventor of the first successful steamboat, have been made, but the 
location of his home in Philadelphia during the two or three years 
when he was begging support for his enterprise seems to have baffled 
most of the investigators. What is regarded as the building is now num- 
bered 994 North Second Street. 

Fitch left a most interesting autobiography the manuscript of which 
was in the Philadelphia Library, and a large part of the life of Fitch, 
by the late Thompson Westcott, was drawn from this material. From 
this source it is learned that Fitch believed that the two secrets of his 
unhappiness were a virago for a wife and his interest in inventing a steam- 
boat. He asserts that he rid himself of the former annoyance, probably 
by leaving Mrs. Fitch, and declared that he should have abandoned the 
steamboat and sought happiness. 

Fitch seems to have first come to Philadelphia in the year 1785, 
when the idea of his steamboat was fresh in his mind. Where he stop- 
ped then is not knowjn. But when he returned the next year he says 
he took lodgings with Mrs. Mary Krafft, who had a small inn on North 
Second Street, in the Northern Liberties. In those days this was regarded 
as quite out of town, and the venturesome person who would find Mr. 
Fitch at home had to cross Pegg's Run before he arrived at the Widow 
Krafft's. At that time Fitch was fresh with the hope that Congress 
would take up his wonderful invention and give him the support he 
needed to perfect it. He traveled to New York, where the Congress 
was in session, but his journey was vain. He did succeed in interesting a 
number of Philadelphians, who subscribed for shares in the company 
which was to build the wonderful boat and promote the enterprise. 

Among these gentlemen who took sufficient interest to buy some 
of the shares were Samuel Vaughan, Benjamin Say, Thomias Say and 
Joseph Budd, of Philadelphia, and Richard Stockton, of Princeton. The 
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shares were $20 each, but so few were subscribed that the inventor had 
barely sufficient to procure the model. The latter finally was constructed, 
and in 1786 a trial of the model steamboat was made on the Delaware. 
This experiment was conducted with a tiny model, and while not so suc- 
cessful as had been expected, did show that there was a germ of some- 
thing in the idea, so it was agreed to build a large boat capable of sustain- 
ing passengers. It should be understood that the State of New Jersey 
had voted to Fitch a patent right to make and use any type of boat to be 
propelled through the agency of steam, on the waters of the State, for 
a period of fourteen years. This was the first recognition the inventor 
achieved, for both the Legislatures of Pennsylvania and Maryland, to 
which he had applied for a similar concession, had practically refused to 
make the grant. 

In 1787, while the Constitutional Convention was in session here, 
Fitch gave an exhibition of his boat for the members of the convention, 
and several of them gave him a certification of what they had witnessed. 
Among the certificates of this character was one, still in existence, signed 
by David Rittenhouse. Fitch was becoming poorer and poorer. When, 
in 1790, his last boat was launched, probably in the neighborhood of 
Poole's Bridge, which crossed Pegg's Run at Front Street, about the 
present Front and Noble Streets, Fitch was being boarded by the Widow 
Krafft on no other security than the probable success of the steamboat. 
It is said that at this time he was sadly in need of clothes and much in 
arrears for his board, but while Legislatures refused to hear the voice of 
the inventor, the widow refused to turn him out. 

During the summer of the year 1790 the steamboat made thirty- 
one trips on the Delaware River, betwjeen June 14 and September 10, and 
included journeys as far north as Trenton and as far south on the river 
as Wilmington. The fare to Trenton was five shillings, and to Burling- 
ton and Bristol two shillings and sixpence. He seemb to have remained 
in Philadelphia during the next two years, having been granted a patent 
to his invention in April, 1791. This was one of the first patents granted 
for a steamboat. In 1792 he went to Europe, and there tried to interest 
capital in his invention, but failed. He subsequently returned to the 
United States, and retired to Kentucky, where he had acquired lands 
during a former visit, and there he died, it is said, by his own hand in 
the summer of the year 1798. Ten years later the world heard of the 
wonderful success of a steamboat on the Hudson, the invention of Robert 
Fulton, who, unlike Fitch, was a native of Pennsylvania. 
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The old house where Fitch is believed to have lodged while he was 
in this city prosecuting his claims to the attention of the capitalists and 
philanthropists formerly bore the number 462 North Second Street. It 
has been very difficult to locate this building with accuracy owing to the 
fact that the Directory for 1801, which gave lists of the houses on each 
side of the street as they were, with numbers consecutive, stopped at Vine 
Street, which was the northern limit of the city. The last number on the 
west side was 174, and 462 consequently was considerably farther up. 
It was so far up the street that it was the last house on Second Street to 
bear a number. Above it w?ere meadows and commons, and between 
it and Vine Street were considerable areas of meadow lands. The map of 
Vale, published about the year 1794 or 1796, enables the seeker to 
locate this last house with fair accuracy. It stood about midway between 
the old barracks and Germantown road. The even numbers then, as 
now, were on the west side of the street, therefore 462 was on the west 
side of the street. The last house north likewise was on the west side 
of the street. 

It therefore sems probable that the two were identical. About mid- 
way between the site of the barracks and Germantown road stands the 
ancient house now numbered 994, now at the corner of Wildey Street, a 
thoroughfare not opened in 1796, and probably cut through the original 
property without disturbing the buildings. — Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 



A PATRIOTIC FAMILY. 

Richard Clough Anderson, of Virginia (1750-1826), of the 1st, 
3d and 5th Virginia (Colonel) : a pioneer in Kentucky, 1783. His 
brothers, Matthew, George and Samuel, also served during the Revolu- 
tion, but no particulars of them have been preserved. 

Larz Anderson, his eldest son (1 803-1 878), of Cincinnati, one of the 

most generous supporters of the Union cause during the Rebellion. 
Robert Anderson, the third son (1 805-1 871), Major 1st Artillery, and 

Brigadier General. The hero of Fort Sumter. 
William M. Anderson, the fourth son (1807-1881), who was in the 

Ohio militia in 1864. 
Charles Anderson, the eighth son (1813-1895), Colonel of the 93d 

Ohio, afterwards Governor of the State. 
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Nicholas L. Anderson, son of Larz (1838-1895), Colonel of the 6th 
Ohio. 

William Pope Anderson, second son of Larz (1 840-1 897), Lieutenant 
in the 6th Ohio. 

Edward Lowell Anderson, the third son (1842- ), Captain 5 2d 
Ohio. 

Frederick Pope Anderson, fourth son of Larz (1842- 1908), Adjutant 
181st Ohio. 

Thomas McArthur Anderson, son of William M. Anderson (1836- ) , 
Colonel 14th U. S. Infantry, Brigadier General. 

Henry Reuben Anderson, third son of William M. (1844- ), Cap- 
tain 6th U. S. Volunteers, 1863-66, 4th U. S. Artillery, and Briga- 
dier General. 

Charles Anderson, youngest son of William M. (1850- ), Surgeon, 
U. S. A. 

Allen Latham Anderson, eldest son of Governor Charles (1837- ), 
Lieutenant-Colonel 5th U. S. Infantry, Colonel 8th California 
Volunteers. 

Thus, between 1775 and 1861, there were in the family in all fifteen 
soldiers, and one (Larz) who was an active friend and supporter of the 
Union cause in 1861-65. 

Is there any other family which can show a better record in the 
same period? 

Editor. 



NOTES AND QUERIES 



STOCKADE BUILT BY INDIANS 

Andovcr, Mass., Dec 9. — The dis- 
covery of an old earthwork in the south- 
erly part of Andover, not far from the 
Essex turnpike, believed to have once 
formed a four-sided stockade for an In- 
dian village, recalls the fact that near 
the west shore of Haggett's pond — a 
well-known body of water on the Low- 
ell road to Andover — is a somewhat 
similar earthwork that has been pro- 
nounced of Indian origin. This earth- 
work, which was examined by Professor 
Moorhead of Phillips Academy and Mr. 
Willoughby, a well-known archaeologist 
of Harvard University, has been de- 
scribed by the former as follows: 

" The embankment is 66 metres long. 
The ditch is on the side furthest from 
the pond, and the work itself is (esti- 
mated) four hundred or five hundred 
metres from the water's edge. From 
the bottom of the ditch to the top of the 
embankment is some one and one-third 
metres, although at certain points the 
ditch is not so deep. Within the trench, 
upon the embankment, and upon the 
eastern or pond side, are numerous old 
growth stumps. On the opposite side 
(west) there are no larger stumps, and 
the growth is manifestly of recent origin. 
The land a few hundred feet to the west 
has been long under cultivation. The 
ends of the trench and embankment are 
nearly obliterated, but enough remains 
to indicate that at these points they 
turned abruptly to the west, and con- 



tinuing formed originally the northern 
and southern boundary of the fort or 
stockaded village. Mr. Willoughby 
therefore concluded that the present em- 
bankment is all that remains of an en- 
closure which surrounded an Indian 
town, the northern, southern, and west- 
ern embankments having been ploughed 
away and the ditch filled by early own- 
ers of the land. The soil at the point 
where the embankment still stands may 
have been poor, or the timber may have 
been thick and heavy. At any rate, for 
some reason this portion of the work 
was not obliterated by the land owners. 
The village was rather extensive in size 
and palisades crowned the embank- 
ment" — Transcript, Boston. 



Samuel Harriman 

(Post-Rider from Concord to Haverhill) 
Informs his customers that on the 
first of October four years will have 
elapsed since he commenced carrying 
papers, and to perform his engage- 
ments with the Printers he must have 
pay. He will make out bills to the 
first of October for all who have taken 
papers more than one year; and those 
who neglect after that time to make 
payment either by cash or note, must 
be called on in a way that will be as 
disagreeable to him as it will be to those 
who take papers. 

(AT. H. Patriot, Concord.) 
Concord, Sept. 6, 181 3. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FIRST SHOT. 

IT was the middle watch of a summer's night. The shadows lay deep 
on fell and forest; but above, the waning moon shone bravely out 
in the blue heavens. The night was calm; so calm, so still, that the 
murmur of myriads of insects grating their wings amid the leaves, made, 
as it were, " a silence audible." As the moon gradually approached the 
horizon, leaving the stars only to gladden the welkin, this creeping 
symphony appeared gradually to have its concord broken in upon by 
sounds which, though similar in character, did not completely harmonize 
with the others. A humming noise, like that of a huge beetle booming 
through the air, first broke the tiny chorus. It was answered by the harsh 
discord of a locust, who seemed to rap his wings with angry impatience, 
like some old fellow jostled by his mate in the midst of a nap. His ire 
was reproved by a pert young katydid, whose shrill tones indicated that 
her wings were only half grown, and that the forward thing must be the 
earliest of the season. Then followed sundry orchestral croaks of a tree- 
toad, which in turn were replied to by the deep diapason of some sturdy 
bullfrog. At last the feathered tribe seemed preparing to join in this 
nocturnal concert. The timid and delicate note of the night-sparrow, 
rising distinctly fine from a clump of maples, was answered by the shrill 
and petulant cry of the whippoorwill from the lower boughs of a broad- 
armed oak, that stood singly in an open glade of the forest. 

With the last call the woods became suddenly mute, but the next 
moment the spot was alive with a dozen dusky figures that glided from 
the adjacent thickets towards the trysting-tree. 

"Well answered, my mates," cried an active woodsman, leaping 
from the oak into the midst of them; " are we all together? I see noth- 
ing around me but hunting-shirts. Ah! all right," he said, as some 
thirty men, in parties of three each, came cautiously forward from blind 
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by-path and tangled forest lair, where the hunters had answered each 
other's signal while guiding the rest to the place of rendezvous. 

One of the last comers, who were all in the ordinary dress of citi- 
zens or plain farmers, now advanced to the first speaker, and, catching 
his hand, said, while wringing it cordially, " Most neatly managed, my 
sturdy Bait. You have brought us safely and quietly together when I 
apprehended the worst from the outlying spies of Sir John's Indian rab- 
ble. And now, gentlemen, as you have chosen me your leader in this 
business, I pledge my life to its accomplishment under the present aus- 
pices." 

"Why, you see I told you, Major Sammons, that we hunters didn't 
live among the Injuns for nothin', for where'd be the use of consorting 
with the redskins if you didn't catch some of their edication from the 
cunning varmints? And you've all seen to-night that the woods afford 
calls, jist as many and as good calls as a bugle has, for making men act 
in concert, where they can't see a signal no how. But now my say's 
over; and let's hear the crowing of the game-cock of Caughnawaugha — 
axing your pardon, major, for the fredom." 

"Are we all armed?" said Sammons, glancing around the group; 
11 Colonel Fonda, you and young Derrick de Roos have, of course, your 
side-arms with you." 

"Ay, ay, sword and pistol both for me. But carry on, carry on, 
major, we are all ready, man, and up to anything; carry on, carry on." 
The gay youth who thus spoke with so little show of deference to his 
seniors, was a curly-headed, fair-faced gallant of about three and twenty. 
His features were frank and good-humoured, and certainly prepossess- 
ing in the main, though something of sensuality, if not of dissoluteness, 
in their cast, slightly vulgarized by broadening their natural recklessness 
of expression. 

11 Peace for the nonce, mad Dirk," cried Sammons, somewhat impa- 
tiently. " Kit Lansingh," he continued, turning to the tall and modest- 
looking young hunter in a green rifle frock, " you are a model for such 
younkers to dress their manners by. Captain Vischer, Helmer, Veeder, 
I see you are prepared. Ah! Adam, that was well thought of; you are 
not used to a sword, and your pitchfork may do good service. Bleecker, 
you must lay aside that fusee, or draw the charge; not a shot must be fired 
unless Bait and his hunters, who are to cover our retreat, should find it 
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necessary to use their rifles- Doctor, we'll trust you with your pistols; 
but, remember, they must remain in your belt. Clyde, your axe is well 
thought of; but where's Wentz with his crowbar?" 

" Black Jake has the crow, and I've brought along this suckling trip- 
hammer with me." 

As the brawny blacksmith answered thus, he raised a ponderous 
sledge from the sod upon which it rested, and threw it into the hollow of 
his arm carelessly as if it were some light bauble he was handling. 

With these, and a few more brief and rapidly given directions, the 
Whig leader soon marshalled his zealous forces, a large proportion of 
which had come a day's journey or more through the woods to the place 
of rendezvous, some two miles west of Johnstown. 

A short walk of a few minutes found the party in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Sir John Johnson's fortified mansion, when a halt was 
ordered for the purpose of adopting some new precautions in making the 
circuit of the building. 

" Now, major," whispered Bait, approaching the ear of the leader, 
44 if you'll only say the word, we'll make a clean business of it at once. 
Here are fifty as good fellows as you'll find in old Tryon. Sir John has 
but a hundred of his Highlanders with him ; and when I pick off that sen- 
tinel whose blunderbuss gleams agin the casement yonder, you've only 
to dash right into the hall and take the bloody Tory, with all his papish 
crew." 

44 The time is not yet come for that, my worthy fellow," answered 
Col. Fonda, who overheard the request; " Sir John is an old neighbour of 
many of us. His father was the friend of my father; he was born here 
in the valley among us ; his mother was one of our own people ; he may yet 
think better of his course, and determine to act with his countrymen 
against the tyrannical ministry." 

44 The colonel says right," rejoined Sammons. 44 And though Sir 
John has already dealt harshly with me and my brothers during the 
troubles, yet I am not the man to hurry him on to his fate, and make 
him irretrievably commit himself on the wrong side of the quarrel. No; 
let us pass on, my friend; we came only to rescue Max Greyslaer, and 
we will harm no one save those who interfere in the attempt to liber- 
ate him." 
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And adding aloud in some words, which were intended as much to 
regulate the over-excited zeal of his younger followers as to repress that 
of the daring woodsman, he dismissed the subject by giving the order to 
advance. Throwing, then, the old mill that was in use in Sir William's 
time, between themselves and the hall, the party followed down the riv- 
ulet north of the house, till they reached the little bridge, memorable for 
Sir John's horse having fallen dead upon it while spurring vainly to reach 
the bedside of his dying father, a few years before the period of our 
story; and shortly after the whole band entered the village of Johnstown. 

The slumbering inhabitants little dreamed of the bold deed that was 
meditated in the midst of them, as the conspirators glided through their 
silent streets. The party reached the jail, which stood in rather an iso- 
lated position near the southeastern corner of the town, and no one was 
yet disturbed. They drew up in the shadow of the building, stationing 
themselves before the iron wicket within a few yards of the main en- 
trance; the hunter Bait, at the instance of his leader, advanced to the 
outer door to try the effect of a parley with the jailer. A rap with his 
ponderous knuckles upon the oaken door brought only a hollow echo from 
within; and Bait, after vainly waiting a moment or two for a more satis- 
factory answer, applied his lips to the keyhole. 

"Mike, Michael," he cried; "Michael, I say! the blasted Paddy's 
asleep. Jake, move hither with your crowbar — softly though — -he 
hears." 

" I hear ye, ye loon ye; what the de'il d'ye want with Mike at this 
hour of the night; a murrain upon ye! " 

" Mike, my good fellow, I come with a message from the hall, and 
you must let me in instantly." 

11 From the hall, eh? ye landloper; I'll hall ye, if I get hold of your 
ugly self the morrow. Sir John doesn't often send midnight messages 
to old Mike in these times ; you've come on a fool's business, and that's 
your own, misther." 

14 I know, I know you, foolish Mike; but there's been a rising below 

of the Whi , I mean the rebels. Yorby, the half-breed, has just 

brought the news from Caughnawaugha, and Sir John wishes to move 
young Greyslaer to the hall for safe keeping." 

11 Let him send the sheriff, then, or a sergeant's guard of his Scotch- 
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men; the lazy loons have nothing better to do than play sodger there 
from one week's end to the other. Deil a bit will Michael open jail till 
he does. So clear out wi' ye, or I'll unchain the dog through the wicket." 

As the sturdy jailer pronounced these words, a deep-mouthed mastiff, 
who had hitherto been snuffing impatiently beneath the door, uttered a 
fierce growl, and seeing, with the sagacity of his race, that no exit was to 
be had this way, ran around to the wicket and commenced barking fur- 
iously at the party which was crowded near it. 

44 Curse the brute," said Bait; "will no one stop his mouth with a 
pitchfork?" 

44 Bait, your profanity would bring a blight on the most righteous 
cause," said the leader, sternly; 44 stand back, and let Jake heave the door 
at once with his crow; no time is to be lost." 

A sinewy mulatto, whose muscles, long exercised in the toil of a jour- 
neyman blacksmith, seemed to have assimilated to the tough material in 
which he worked, moved to the spot and struck the crowbar between the 
door and the lintel. But the blow, though repeated for the second and 
third time, seemed to produce but little effect, until his master, rushing 
forward, threw his whole weight into his gigantic sledge-hammer, in the 
same moment that the mulatto summoned all his force for one more 
effort. The door went down crashing inward, while poor Jake, who 
pitched himself fairly within the entrance, was saluted on his sconce by 
the jailer with a huge bunch of keys, which would have crushed the skull 
of any other than a negro, and which made Jake measure his length upon 
the floor. 

44 Harm not the faithful Irishman," cried Colonel Fonda, arresting 
with his hand the uplifted hammer of the blacksmith; 44 the brave fellow 
has only done his duty." 

44 Thank yer honour," answered Mike, making a reverence as he felt 
his heart touch in the right place, and quietly submitting to be secured by 
the overwhelming force which surrounded him; 44 thank yer honour 
kindly; rebel or no rebel, ye're jist the gintleman that Mike would take 
service under, if Sir John was not a kind of third part of countryman, 
and me beholden to him upon the top o'that, yer honour," added he, 
raising his voice, as the colonel, who had seized the jailer's lantern, now 
gained the top of the staircase. 
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pletely, that Valtmeycr now ventured, amid the confusion of the times, to 
steal back to his old haunts, and even offer his secret services to the mag- 
istracy of the county. Though the difficulties with the crown had so 
lately commenced, yet he had already given signal proofs of his zeal in 
sustaining the royal cause; nor was he wanting in courage and conduct 
upon the present occasion. 

The house of his principal being sufficiently far from the jail for 
Valtmeyer not to overhear the commotion that had already taken place, 
he was awakened in the dead of the night by the angry shouts and impre- 
cations of the crowd that rushed thither, and called from beneath 
the windows for the sheriff; but, undismayed equally by the sudden- 
ness of the attack and the strength of those who came in such force to 
assail the person whom he represented, Valtmeyer only greeted the up- 
roar with a muttered oath or two, as he appeared to meet the occasion. 

" Heilege Kreuz Donnerwettert but I will make the hide of one 
hound smoke for it; " and, growling thus, he leaped half naked from his 
bed, snatched a loaded pistol from its case, and threw open the window- 
sash. " Now, verfluchter kerl, look well to thyself," muttered the ruf- 
fian, as he singled out for his aim the leader of the party, who was stand- 
ing in the porch, apart from his followers. Raising his voice then, and 
at the same time imitating, as nearly as possible, that of the absent sheriff, 

11 Is that you, Sammons? " he cried. 

" Yes," was the prompt reply. 

11 Then take that for a d — d burglarious rebel." 

A ball whizzed past the head of the sturdy Whig, and buried itself 
in the doorpost beside him. " This," says the historian, " was the first 
shot fired in the Revolution west of the Hudson." 

Though happily uninjured by the bullet, yet it glanced so near that 
the patriot leader recoiled as it grazed his temples, and his followers, 
thinking that he was about to fall, forgot, in the quick thirst of vengeance, 
the order they had received from his lips an hour before. A dozen rifles 
were instantly discharged into the open window, but a scornful shout from 
the bold Tory within told that their fire was ineffectual. A tumultuous 
rush at the door was the next movement of the infuriated crowd. It was 
quickly burst open, and the fate of Valtmeyer turned upon a single cast. 
The foremost of the assailing party were already upon the staircase, and 
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making their way to his bedroom, when the report of a distant cannon 
proclaimed that their volley of firearms had been heard beyond the pre- 
cincts of the village, and that the Tories would soon be upon them. 

"Back, men, back; heard ye not our signal for retiring? 'Tis the 
alarm gun fired at the Hall by Sir John. Bait, Adam, down with ye at 
once! Lansingh, Greyslaer, call off our friends, or we shall have the 
bluff Highlanders upon us to spoil our night's work before we regain the 
woods.' 1 

"Don't ye hear the major, Squire Dirk?" cried Bait, throwing his 
arms around that rash youth, who still attempted to push through the 
crowd and mount the stairs in the very teeth of the order that had just 
been given by his leader; and lifting young De Roos fairly from his feet, 
the stalwart hunter urged the others before him through the door, and 
was himself the last to retire from the scene. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman. 
( To be continued) 
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IT is not the good fortune of many men in a given age to make 
themselves immortal by a single stroke of the pen. To the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence this distinction may fairly be 
accorded. 

Had this been their only public act, they would have been entitled 
to the grateful remembrance of the American people so long as the 
Republic shall endure. 

At this distance from the event, the tremendous import of the trans- 
action is vastly more apparent to us than it could have been to those who 
shared the distinguished honor. One hundred and thirty-two years of 
history have invested the action of that far-off day with overwhelming 
significance. The Declaration made valid by the signatures of those 
courageous men will always find fitting mention with Magna Charta, 
the Compact in the cabin of the Mayflower, the ninety-five theses of 
Luther, and the Emancipation Proclamation of Abraham Lincoln. It 
is an epitome of the world's progress in civilization to that date, and a 
prophecy of all that has followed it. It was not the germ of American 
freedom and institutions; that lies hidden in a history a hundred and 
fifty years earlier. It was not the cause of the American Revolution, 
though revolution was its inevitable consequence. The cause antedates 
the Declaration by many years; in fact, no one cause, no one date, can 
be assigned for the beginning of the Revolution; there were many causes, 
as there were many days when it seemed as if revolution must inevitably 
follow. 

The Declaration was a chapter in human experience — a solemn 
testimony to truths that had been wrought into human lives suffering 
under a conscious sense of wrongs persistently inflicted on those whose 
whole purpose was to do right. It was born of intense conviction, not 
of the dreams of philosophers, doctrinaires and idealists. It was the 
statement of men who knew how to formulate their grievances so that 
the whole world should hear — the deliberate utterance of men who 
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knew their duties and their rights — men who simply claimed what God 
had vouchsafed to them as their original endowment and what the 
Crown had guaranteed them by charters. 

It was determination translated into action; the well-directed dis- 
charge of force which had been generating for a century. It proved 
the pivot on which turned the destiny of the mightiest two empires of 
earth; the inauguration of a new order of things. We can now some- 
what adequately realize under what difficulties and embarrassment it 
was prepared, by what a Divine inspiration adopted, and by what cour- 
age, faith and confidence signed. They are surely entitled to the peculiar 
honors conferred upon the founder of States, the creators of an Empire. 

To-day, it is difficult for us, so to speak — uncentury ourselves; to 
realize how few, weak, divided, divergent in interests, unaccustomed to 
concerted action, indeed independent and fragmentary, were the thirteen 
colonies of 1776. To understand the potency and grandeur of that 
moment when Richard Henry Lee moved, on June 7, 1776, the resolu- 
tions which declared, "That these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States " — which were seconded by 
John Adams, and after a month's able and intelligent discussion, issued 
on July fourth in the immortal Declaration of Independence, one needs 
to have in mind some of the principal incidents of the immediately pre- 
ceding years. For at least ten years the progress of events in the rela- 
tion of proximate cause and effect was overwhelmingly rapid — the 
growth of public opinion in favor of independence aggressive and out- 
spoken. 

From 1761 to 1776 Colonial intellectual life centred on the theme. 
A British historian remarks: " There had been excited a spirit of inquiry 
into the rights of human nature and society at large, such as had never 
been exceeded, if equalled, in any country in Christendom." Samuel 
Adams said : " Every moment should be improved to some serious pur- 
pose. To do justice to our King, I will affirm it is my opinion that his 
councils and administration will necessarily produce the grandest revolu- 
tion the world has ever seen " — words which remind me of a remark by 
the late Lord Chief- Justice Coleridge on his last visit to this country: 
" The imbecility of a King was the cause of the Revolutionary War." 

Buckle said: "It (the Declaration) ought to be hung up in the 
nursery of every king, and blazoned on the porch of every royal palace." 
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After the momentous vote had been taken, John Adams wrote: 
"The greatest question which ever was debated in America has been 
decided, and a greater perhaps never was or will be decided among men." 
This, I think, is the thoughtful judgment of the world to-day. Famili- 
arity with such events as the Stamp Act, the Boston Port Bill, the steady 
encroachments of the Crown on colonial liberty, the mass-meetings, the 
Boston Tea-Party, etc., and the electrical conditions of the social and 
political atmosphere which made inevitable the gathering of the storm, 
will enable one to put a higher value upon the courage and patriotism 
of the men who signed the Declaration. They were not all of equal 
ability, standing and influence, but they deserve equal honor for their 
conduct at that critical hour and are entitled to equal remembrance by 
us who have entered into the splendid heritage of Freedom through them. 
In this service may be an opportunity for me to discharge a part of the 
debt. Upon the details of William Whipple's ancestry and family it is 
unnecessary for me to dwell. He was born in the old Whipple mansion 
on the east bank of the Piscataqua River, about a mile from its mouth, 
in the present town of Kittery, Maine, January 14, 1730. It may be 
observed in passing, that his sister Mary was the great-grandmother 
of James Russell Lowell — a fact which may partly account for the 
latter's genius and patriotism. His great-great-grandfather was Elder 
John Whipple, of the First Church, Ipswich, Mass.,* while his father, 
grandfather and great grandfather each bore a military tide. His 
mother was Mary Cutts, daughter of Robert Cutts, 2d, who was of an 
influential Kittery family. If our hero had no special occasion to boast 
of his ancestry, he certainly had no occasion to blush for it. Education 
— such as a common school of the day afforded, and arithmetic and nav- 
igation in particular — was followed by experience as a cabin-boy aboard 
a merchant vessel, and before he was twenty-one he was a captain on 
several successful voyages to the West Indies and Europe. This 
proved an excellent training-school for his subsequent career. In an 
age when extended travel was as difficult as rare, it must have given 
him a certain distinction to have visited so many foreign lands. It was 
indeed akin to a liberal education, in that it afforded opportunity for ob- 
servation, brought him into contact with men, widened his views and 
familiarized him with the attitude of England towards America. He 
would thus naturally become hospitable to new ideas. It has been said 

•The Whipple homestead, one of the oldest in Ipswich, is preserved by the care and 
patriotism of the citizens, as a memento of Colonial days. — [Ed.] 
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that intercourse with the world and natural good sense were a large part 
of his equipment. Without undervaluing a so-called " liberal education," 
such as is supposed to be furnished by your colleges, it is quite within the 
bounds of truth to say that a large part of New Hampshire's renown 
has been and still is, due to a class of vigorous, sensible, " level-headed " 
men, with good natural endowments, strong moral qualities, of strict in- 
tegrity, simple in manner, plain in speech, — men of common sense, men 
of affairs, trained in the hard school of experience, self-reliant and indus- 
trious — the men sometimes called self-made men. Happily Whipple's 
native State had many such during the Revolution. The peculiar condi- 
tions of her settlement, with Antinomians driven from Massachusetts 
and Episcopalians under the patronage of the Gorges, together with its 
boundary struggles and the protection of its frontiers against the In- 
dians, necessarily helped develop a marked individuality and force of 
character in the early inhabitants — features not effaced even yet. 

The first instance of his public life that I have found is in January, 
1775, when he was sent from Portsmouth to the Provincial Congress 
at Exeter for electing delegates to the Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia. January 6, 1776, he was one of the Provincial Council, and on 
January 23, with two other distinguished men — Josiah Bartlett and 
John Langdon — was appointed a delegate to the Philadelphia body. 
Here began his career as a statesman, and an ample field it proved for 
his best powers. The first Continental Congress was a very remark- 
able body of men, assembled in a most extraordinary way, on a most 
extraordinary errand; a company of pioneers, in the sublime work of 
building a nation, though at the time only partly conscious of the 
grandeur of their mission. Says Fiske : " It is hard for us now to realize 
how terrible the difficulties seemed to the men who surmounted them. 
The slowness with which the country came to a full consciousness of its 
power and importance" can hardly be realized. These men had no 
lamp of experience to light their dangerous pathway; they could quote 
no precedent, find in history no example to follow. It was their provi- 
dential mission to create a new nation, under a new form of govern- 
ment, involving a new conception of sovereignty and the rights of man. 
Fiske further says: "There have been, roughly speaking, three different 
methods followed at different times and places for the welding together 
of primitive tribes into stable and powerful nations; the Oriental, which 
may be described as conquest without incorporation; the Roman, which 
was conquest with incorporation, but without representation, and the 
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Teutonic, or pre-eminently English method, which differs profoundly 
from the others in that it contains the principle of representation." 
These illustrious men were summoned to the task of building a nation 
where this vital principle could have the fullest, freest play. It was a 
body remarkably rich in individuality of character. Among the dele- 
gates were the enterprising merchant, learned lawyer, eminent divine, 
profound jurist, and the ripe scholar. " Be it remembered," said New 
Hampshire's greatest son, " it was a thinking community that achieved 
our Revolution before a battle had been fought." Said John Adams: 
"The Congress is such an assembly as never before came together, on 
a sudden, in any part of the world. Here are fortunes, abilities, learning, 
eloquence, acuteness, equal to any I ever met with in my life." And Lord 
Chatham said in Parliament : " I must declare anew that, for solidity of 
reasoning, force of sagacity and wisdom of conclusion, under such a 
complication of difficult circumstances, no nation or body of men can 
stand in preference to the General Congress at Philadelphia. It must be 
obvious to your Lordships that all attempts to impose servitude upon 
such men must be vain — must be futile." 

The most we know of William Whipple is through his correspond- 
ence with Bartlett and Langdon. It would be too much to assume that 
he was the peer in ability and influence of the most eminent in this illus- 
trious body of men — but it was a distinct honor to be associated with 
such men, under the common inspiration of such lofty aims; and he 
shares something of the lustre and glory — a mutual possession — that 
will invest their names forever. 

Contemporary history makes but slight reference to his name and 
deeds; but enough can be gleaned from the State records, those of 
the Continental Congress, and from his unpublished letters, to reveal 
the character and qualities of the man, and to indicate that he had in him 
the stuff of which typical New Hampshire men have usually been made. 
I have been able to examine a large amount of his unpublished corre- 
spondence, mainly between him and Langdon, Bartlett, Lovell, and 
Richard Henry Lee. In these letters are clearly mirrored the spirit, 
temper and sterling qualities of the patriot, soldier and statesman. He 
has not impressed himself on posterity by impassioned oratory, fervid 
eloquence, creative genius, brilliant epigrams, solid argument and con- 
vincing logic, as some of his more illustrious colleagues have done; but 
for practical sagacity, alertness, patriotic devotion to the American 
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cause, incorruptibility, liberality, general trustworthiness and downright 
hard work, he has few, if any, superiors. These qualitfes he is entided 
to share with the other strong men from New Hampshire at different 
times associated with him in national and State affairs. I cannot do 
better than to give you some quotations from his correspondence. Four 
days after signing the Declaration he wrote to Langdon: " I regret that 
the frigates cannot be got to sea. I have been a long time trying to draw 
the attention of the Committee to the regulation of the Navy, but 
hitherto without success. I must refer you to the papers for news, as 
time just now is very precious. The Declaration will no doubt give you 
pleasure. General Howe has landed part of his army on Staten Island, 
which you know it was not in General Washington's power to prevent. 
General Washington has by this time 20,000 men in York. I cannot 
help flattering myself that all this, with the smile of Providence, will 
enable us to give a good account of those fellows, before the campaign 
is over. I assure you the people here begin to feel themselves. I hope 
you will take care the Declaration is properly treated." 

Again to Langdon, July 16: "I agree with you that matters have 
not been properly attended to, but I by no means take any part of the 
charge of neglect to myself, for no poor devil ever begged for alms 
with more earnestness than I have to get these things settled, and am 
determined if possible to have everything complete before I leave. In- 
dependence was proclaimed in the Army at New York last Wednesday, 
when the leaden King in the Bowling Green was dismounted, and is by 
this time cast into bullets for the destruction of his tools of tyranny. 
May every one of them be properly commissioned. Two of the ships 
were launched last week — the Randolph and the Delaware. We are in 
daily expectation of some grand military operations at New York. No 
doubt in a few days 20 f ooo men will be embodied at New Jersey, be- 
sides the army at York. This Declaration has had a glorious effect- 
it has made the Colonies all alike." 

By 1777 Congress had lost the high personal consideration to which 
it was entitled at the first. Meantime Whipple became apparendy more 
serviceable than ever* It was a memorable year in his career, as part of 
it was devoted to service in the army. The year was full of gloom and 
discouragement until Burgoyne was captured. Even in New Hampshire 
Tories were numerous, and recruiting difficult. The Continental money 
was largely counterfeited, and smallpox was spreading. In May Bart- 
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lett writes : " Things here appear very dark and gloomy." It was an hour 
which made heavy demands alike on faith and hope, courage and convic- 
tion — but Whipple brought all into action. To Bartlett, blue and dis- 
heartened, he wrote from Baltimore (in January) : "This year is big 
with mighty events; nothing less than the fate of America depends on 
the virtue of her sons, and if they have not enough to support the most 
glorious cause than ever human beings were engaged in, they don't 
deserve the blessing of freedom." 

To Langdon he wrote : " Being desirous of spiriting up our people 
all in my power, I determined to wait until the last, happy in having an 
opportunity of being very useful to the country and the general cause. 
The Congress knows this well, and has appointed me and two others 
that remain, a committee with full power" (I think on the Navy). 

Evidently displeased with the news from Bartlett of the way things 
are going at home, he writes: "Why do you suffer from the Tories? 
Is it possible that those pests of society should govern the town meetings 
in the metropolis of New Hampshire?" Again in May he writes: "It 
grieves me that the New Hampshire quota should be backward, tho' 
perhaps not more so than some other States, but it would be my pride 
that her sons were first in the field." In 1778 the outlook was also dark. 
Says Dr. John Lord: " In less than two years after Bunker Hill, popular 
enthusiasm had almost fled. The leading generals were maligned, even 
Washington, and all industries were paralyzed. The credit of the State 
was at the lowest ebb^ Congress had little power, the States were jealous 
of Congress and of each other; demagogues sowed distrust and suspi- 
cion, food was scarce and general demoralization prevailed." During 
how much of 1778 Whipple was present in Congress I do not know* 
although he was a delegate. On Sept. 30 Bartlett writes him from 
Philadelphia : " I find you seem to be hesitating about coming forward 
to your duty here; however, as I have a better opinion of your patriotism 
than to suppose you will desert the ship till she is safe in harbor, not- 
withstanding any disagreeable feelings on account of former unrewarded 
service, I expect you will be on your journey here before this reaches 
New Hampshire." Whipple was strongly urged to accept a position on 
the Naval Board, because of special qualifications for that service. This 
he declined, in very noble and statesmanlike words: " He is my choice 
who will best serve my country. Some gentlemen are very urgent that 
I would engage in this business, but it is totally against my principles 
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to accept an office of profit created by a legislative body of which I am 
a member; and to resign my seat from lucrative views would not only 
be treating the honour done me by my constituency with indelicacy, but 
inconsistent with that Patriotic delicacy which ever affords the most 
agreeable reflection. These are my personal sentiments, nor do I, by any 
means, think I shall relinquish them." As a member of the Naval Com- 
mittee he writes : " I shall do all in my power to get the Naval Depart- 
ment arranged properly, and hope it will be done in course of a week." 
Though 1779 was also overcast by heavy clouds, Whipple never fal- 
ters in his devotion to the cause. It must have been a busy and laborious 
year at Philadelphia for him. To Langdon, February 16, he says: "The 
ensuing campaign will, I am confident, close the war, if we act with 
vigor. In March he writes: "I wish every evil you complain of were 
remedied; but we must be patient. I wish Congress had a sufficient 
degree of Omnipotence to gratify the virtuous desires of everyone; but 
they have not; that assembly is composed of men; men you know; men 
that are subject to all the frailties and imperfections of human nature, 
and stand in need of the assistance of their fellow-citizens and should be 
glad, would their fellow-citizens assist them so far as to cut the throats 
of those pests of society who, under the character of speculators, are at 
this time doing more mischief than was ever done to a community by 
any set of villains since the creation of this people. Three-fourths of the 
evils complained of are owing to them. If a way can be found to extir- 
pate this race of infernals, I believe all things would go on very well." 

April 15, 1779, he writes: "I should be glad to be relieved imme- 
diately, but my great desire to have the navy put on a more respectable 
footing inclines me to tarry until that is done, unless my constituents de- 
termine otherwise." On March 29, he writes about the Continental 
currency, then almost valueless: " The situation of the paper medium is 
matter of very serious concern, but one great difficulty is to persuade a 
sufficient number of men to think alike on the subject. This, I trust, 
may some time or other, be gotten over and I still feast on hopes that in 
due time we shall surmount every difficulty. Nothing would contribute 
more to this desirable event than a restoration of the public virtue to the 
State which it displayed five years ago; but as that is hardly to be ex- 
pected, we must go on and combat the frailties of mankind and every 
incident evil, till nature in her due course produces such a convulsion 
as will effect a cure beyond the reach of human wisdom. 1 ' On May 24, 
he again writes to Bartlett: "You may expect a demand on New Hamp- 
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shire for $1,500,000, in addition to former requisitions. To collect this 
sum by taxes or otherwise will require great exertions. I hope (not- 
withstanding avarice with her attendant friends has exerted her whole 
power) there is still patriotism enough left to make one bold exertion 
to save the country from impending ruin."* On June 12th he writes 
to Bartlett: "If there is not virtue enough to support the credit of 
money, there can be but little dependence on their virtue to support the 
army without money. False ambition and avarice are the most power- 
ful enemies to public virtue. Let those base passions be suppressed, and 
a fair field will be open to Patriotism and every other noble principle on 
which the happiness of mankind depend. You say that ' Mankind in 
general are such infernal ungrateful beings that it seems but right that 
nine-tenths of the world should be kept in order by force.' I have tran- 
scribed this paragraph for your further consideration, on which I mean 
not further to comment. The disposition you have shown in opposition 
to Tyranny and monarchical Government convinces me of the impossibil- 
ity that you can really entertain sentiments repugnant to every principle 
of Republicanism." 

On June 21, he again addresses Bartlett in plain words: " Patriot- 
ism knows no interest in the least degree incompatible with that of the 
public weal. May I presume so far upon your friendship as to recom- 
mend the study of Republicanism? This will have a tendency to abate 
your anxiety for the abatement of wealth, and to prepare the mind to 
meet adversity with a smile." 

In reply to some criticism he wrote to Langdon: " Conscious that no 
part of my conduct is or ever has been, influenced by sinister views, and 
being also conscious that my feeble powers have ever been exerted for 
the public weal, and safeguarded by this impenetrable shield, I feel not 
the point of any complaints that may be levelled personally at me." 

On August 29, 1779, he writes on the financial issue these wise 
words : " I imagine it will require as much virtue to lend money without 
interest as to sell goods for a less price than the buyer would be willing 
to give; in short, the business of finance is very intricate — as many 
different opinions as men who think about it. While every man is fond 
of his own brat it is impossible that any plans should be adopted that will 

* Here is a shrewd piece of advice from Bartlett to Whipple : " I hope you will intro- 
duce the new delegate to the firmest Whigs, and prevent his being taken in by artful 
of a different character before he is acquainted with them." 
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not meet with numerous opposers. However, I hope the difficulties will 
all be got over some time or other. 11 Richard Henry Lee, in writing 
to Whipple, speaks of " a friendship founded on virtue tried in severest 
times," and again thus addresses him : " I have often admired the philo- 
sophic ease with which you have contemptuously viewed the proceedings 
of Congress which I own shocked all exceedingly. I suppose you have 
fixed your opinions with Mr. Pope : ' Whatever is, is right.' " 

Surely such correspondence as I have quoted reveals the man, the 
patriot and the statesman better than anything I could say. As to his 
career as a soldier and a judge, this action was taken by the New Hamp- 
shire Provincial Assembly May 29, 1777: Voted; That Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Whipple be appointed to take the command of the troops gone 
and going from this State to re-inforce the Northern Army." 

Fiske says of the situation prior to the battle of Bennington, 
August 16: "The northern campaign, whether we consider the pictur- 
esqueness of its incidents or the magnitude of its results, was one of the 
most memorable in the history of mankind — a deadly struggle for the 
strategic centre of the Atlantic coast of North America. The triumphs 
at Saratoga set in motion a train of events from which the winning of 
independence was destined surely to follow." I take it that Saratoga 
would have been impossible without Bennington. Men called Ticon- 
deroga the key of North America. Its evacuation by the Americans on 
the night of July 5th seemed to forebode nothing but complete disaster 
to their cause. We are familiar with the part taken by New Hamp- 
shire at Bennington. Our interest centres in Stillwater and Saratoga. 
Whipple being appointed Brigadier-General September 27th, at once 
issued this order : " All the volunteers and other troops belonging to the 
State of New Hampshire who are going to join the Northern Army are 
hereby directed to march to Bennington by way of Brattleborough " 
(October 2d). 

With his brigade of militia he shared in the second battle of Sara- 
toga, October 7th, where, as in the first battle, September 19th, the cour- 
age, alertness, patriotism and self-sacrifice of New Hampshire's sons will 
challenge the remembrance and imitation of their descendants to the 
latest generation. 

Let me now speak briefly of a third capacity in which his integrity 
and capacity rendered an important service to his State. Early in 1783 
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he was elected by the Assembly a judge of the Superior Court, to fill a 
vacancy. 

This, it seems to me, may be regarded as the crowning honor of a 
singularly honorable and useful life. To us it seems strange that Judges 
should be selected from any other profession than the legal. Yet emi- 
nent judges were selected in those days from among the ranks of the 
clergy. Nor was the least distinguished judge John Dudley, a farmer. 
Such judges were men of strong mental powers, large acquaintance with 
business and superior in talent and information to the second-rate lawyers 
who with the salaries then paid could be induced to take seats on the 
bench. It is evident that judges from other than the legal profession 
would be controlled more by the spirit of equity than the letter of the law. 

Whipple's career on the bench was short, for he died in 1785, at 
the age of fifty-five, but it was doubtless characterized by the same ster- 
ling qualities which he had exhibited in Congress. During all his public 
life he was associated with great men, engaged in great pursuits, himself 
their peer in greatness. Just as he had reached the maturity of his 
powers he died. It is not easy to estimate the indebtedness of New 
Hampshire to him. He was one of the pillars of the Commonwealth — 
a man to whose courage and fidelity we owe our comfort and prosperity, 
and the salient points of whose character may thus be enumerated : good 
sense, knowledge of men and tact in dealing with them; fondness for 
work; unwavering loyalty to his country; steadfastness of purpose; unre- 
mitting diligence in public service; the preference of public good to pri- 
vate interest; breadth of view, capacity for friendship, generous estimate 
of opponents, unquestioned integrity, so that one writer said of him : " In 
all the relations of private and public life, from cabin-boy up, he main- 
tained a reputation pure as the virgin snow " ; and above all, hopefulness. 

This seems to me his crowning virtue — the virtue most needed in the 
dark, discouraging years of the young Republic, constituting most of his 
public life. 

He appears in most distinct and noticeable contrast to his colleague 
Josiah Bartlett, in this particular — the latter, by his own admission, was 
often the victim of doubt, gloom and despair. The value of persistent, 
contagious hopefulness, at such a time, can scarcely be over-estimated. 
It did much toward saving the credit and honor of New Hampshire and 
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thus paving the way for her consequent renown. Of the illustrious trio 
whose signatures made her a sovereign State, Thornton, Bardctt and 
Whipple, the last was easily the greatest. 



We have need of these dear beacon-lights to warn and guide our age: 
The great traditions of a nation's life 
Her children's lustrous deeds with honor rife, 
Are her most precious jewels, noblest heritage, 
Time-polished jewels in her diadem. 

Arthur Little. 

DoacHnra, Bono*. 



WASHINGTON'S ORDERS AT CAMBRIDGE 

A MOST interesting Revolutionary document has recently come up- 
on the market. It is a manuscript "Orderly Book" of Wash- 
ington's army at Cambridge in 1775, beginning on July 3, the 
day when Washington took command of the troops under the old elm 
on Cambridge Common, and containing daily records to Sept. 24, 1775. 
The orders are those of the Commander-in-Chief, not regimental and 
company orders. The handwriting, of course, is not Washington's. 
This book was probably kept by Colonel Edward Burd of Virginia, 
whose name appears in it, "Edward Burd's, 31st August, 1775, Camp 
at Prospect Hill, near Cambridge." Some of the curious errors in 
spelling lead us to think that the orders were written down from dicta- 
tion. Page 1 begins: 

Head Quarters at Cambridge July 3d 1775. By his Excellency George 
Washington Esqr. Commander in Chief of the united Colonies of N. America. 

The task before the new Commander was to weld into a homogeneous 
whole the troops from the various New England Colonies (to which 
were shortly added riflemen from Virginia, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania) under their various local commanders. His first inquiry was to 
find out what forces were under his command, and the first " Order " 
in this volume is : 

The Col. or commanding Officer of each Regiment is ordered forthwith to 
make two Returns of the Number of men in their respective Regiments distin- 
guishing those who are sick wounded or absent on Furlow & also the Quantity of 
Ammunition each Regiment has. 

The General Order for July 4 is a long one filling four pages, and 
divided into sixteen sections. Section 1 orders a report of all ordnance 
and supplies "belonging to the armies of Cambridge and Roxbury." 
Sect. 2 gives the names of Major Generals who have been appointed by 
Congress and who are to be obeyed as such. Sect. 4 says that the troops 
" are now the Troops of the united Provinces of North America, and it 
is hoped that all distinctions of Colonies will be laid aside." Sect. 6 
says "The General most earnestly requires and expects a due Observ- 
ance of those Articles of War established for the Government of the 
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Army which forbid cursing & swearing & Drunkenness." Sect. 7 re- 
quests officers to be careful of the comfort of the troops " particularly to 
see they have Straw to lie on." Sect. 10 says that "No Person what- 
ever is allowed to go to fresh Water Ponds a fishing or on any other 
Occasion as there may be danger of introducing the small pox to the 
army." 

The battle of Bunker's Hill had taken place about three weeks be- 
fore when this order of July 6 was issued : 

The Cloathing provided by ye Massachusetts Committee of Supplies for those 
Men of their Gov. who lost their Cloathes at the late action at Bunker Hill to be 
distributed to the most needy & necessitous. 

On July 7 Washington was after the shirkers : 

It is with inexpressible Concern that the General upon his first Arrival in the 
Army should find an officer sentenced by Court Marshall to be cashiered for Cow- 
ardice, a Crime of all others the most infamous in a Soldier. And he most posi- 
tively declares that every Officer be his rank what it may who shall betray his 
Country Dishonor the Army & his General by basely keeping back and shrinking 
from Duty in any Engagement, shall be held up as an infamous Coward & pun- 
ished as such with the utmost martial Severity & no Connections, Interest or Inter- 
cession on his Behalf will avail to prevent the strict Execution of Justice. 

And again, on Aug. 10, in the following strongly-worded order: 

It is a matter of exraordinary Consequences to the Gen'l to find that at a time 
when the united (ef) forts of America are Exerted in Defense of the common 
Rights and Libertys of Mankind that their should be in an Army constituted for 
so noble a purpose such repeated Instances of (those) who Lost to every sence of 
honor and Virtue and Seeking by Dirty and base means the permotion of their own 
Dishonest Gain to the Eternal disgrace of themselves and dishonor of their Coun- 
try, Etc 

As there were no uniforms, and as the soldiers were not familiar 
with their officers, the following order was promulgated on July 14: 
Officers and men are recommended to u make themselves acquainted 
with the persons of all the Officers in General Command and in the 
meanwhile to prevent Mistakes " the officers were to be distinguished as 
follows : 

The Commander in Chief by a blue Ribbon Wore across his breast Between 
his coat and waistcoat. The major & brigadier Genl by a Pink ribbon wore in 
Like Manner. 
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The Aid dc Camp by a Green Ribbon. 

Here are two of the punishments ordered: On July 10 a court 
martial sentenced William Patten 'to ride the Wooden Horse 15 Min- 
utes; The General Approves the Sentence & ordered it to be put in 
Execution at the Head of the Regiment." 

On Sept. 16, James Finley was "tryed by a Gen. Court martial 
for Expressing himself Disrespectfully of the Continental Association 
and Drinking Genl Gage's health. The Court Sentenced the prisoner 
to be deprived of his arms & Accountrements put in a horse cart with 
a Rope around hiis Neck Drummed out of the Army & Rendering for 
ever incapable of serving in the Continental Army." 

The following order was addressed to those seeking absence on fur- 
lough : 

The general hears with Astonishment the very frequent applications that are 
made to him as well as by Officers as Soldiers for Furloughs Brave men who are 
engaged in the noble Cause of Liberty should never think of Remission from the 
Camp while the Enemy is in sight. 

The major generals and brigadier general were to be appointed by 
the Continental Congress, but there was a long delay and on July 22 
this order was entered : 

The General finds it indispossible (sic) Necessary without Waiting any 
Longer for Dispatches from the Genl Continental Congress Immediately to form 
the Army into three grand Divisions and of Dividing each of those Grand Divi- 
sions into two Brigades. 

This is followed by a list of names of generals and colonels filling 
two pages. 

On Aug. 5, some of the " Commissions of the Continental Army," 
had u arrived from the Congress " and the rest were "hourly expected." 
A meeting of the field officers of each brigade was ordered 

To chuse by Ballot one out of the Body to represent them in forming a Court 
for the Adjustment and Final Settlement of first the ranks of Regiments of the 
Continental Army and numbering each Regiment accordingly as all differences & 
Distinguishments are now to be laid aside the Regm'ts of the Several Colonys that 
form the Continental Army are to be considered no longer a Separate but as parts 
of the whole army of the United provinces. 
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July 23. The people Employed to make Spears are desired by the Genl to 
make 4 Dozen of them Immediately 13 foot in Length and the Wood A good Deal 
more Substantial than those already made particularly in the New H a mp sh i re Lines 
are Ridiculously Short and Slight and can Answer no sort of purpose. 

Aug. 6. The General Recommends it to the Col's to provide for them Indian 
Boots or Legins as they not only warm but wear longer than Stockings but try to 
get them of a Colour to Contribute them to a uniform of Dress especially as the 
Genl is in hopes to prevail with the Continental Congress to give each man a 
Hunting Shirt. 

Although these orders were dated simply "Headquarters," many 
of them were sent out from the old Craigie House, now the Longfellow 
house. Lowell's house, Elmwood, was used for a hospital, as is shown 
in the following entry, dated July 26 : 

It being r ep r e se nted that the present hospital is not large enough to contain 
the Sick Lieut. Governor Oliver's house is to be cleared for that purpose and Care 
to be taken that no Injury is done to it. 

There are several orders referring to the health of the soldiers, 
as the following of Aug. 27 : 

As nothing is more pernicious to the Health of the Soldiers nor more certainty 
for the Bloody Flux than drinking new Cyder the Genl. in the most positive man- 
ner commands the intire disuse of the same & orders that the Quarter master Genl 
this day to publish Advertisement to Acquaint the Inhabitants of the surrounding 
district that such of them as are Detected of bringing new cyder into the Camp 
after thursday the last of this month may Depend on having their Casks stove. 

On July 20, the importance of keeping these Orderly Books was 
emphasized : 

All Adjutants & Majors of Brigades are to keep regular Entries in a Book of 
all the Genl Orders of the Army as well as those of the Brigades they belong to 
As the Gen'l in Chief will not for the Future admit as any excuse for Breach of 
Orders the Plea not hearing them. 

One of the last orders in the book refers to Arnold's expedition. It 
is dated Sept. 5, 1775: 

A detachment of 2 Lieut. Col. 2 Majors 10 Captains 30 Subalterns 30 Ser- 
jeants 30 Corporals 4 Drummers 2 fifers and 676 Privates to parade Tomorrow 
morning at eleven o'clock upon the common in Cambridge to go upon Command 
by CoL Arnal of Connecticut. 1 Comp. of Virginia Riflemen 2 Com. of Pennsyl- 
vania Riflemen of Col. Thompson's to parade the same time & place to join the 
above Detachment ... as is imagined the Officers and men sent from the 
regm't both here and R ox bury will be such volunteers as art active good men & 
well acquainted with Ratfr 




ILLINOIS COUNTY NAMES 

WE believe it impossible that anyone can state the origin of 
all the Illinois County names with exactness. 
In some instances we have record evidence; in others we 
have statements of reliable men who had part in or were present at the 
naming. In some cases the issue must be determined by weighing the 
presumptions, probabilities and arguments, while in the remainder we 
must grope about in the dark. 

One statute creating a county says that " to perpetuate the memory 
of Colonel Joseph Hamilton Daviess, who fell in the battle of Tippe- 
canoe in gallantly charging upon the enemy at the head of his corps, the 
said county shall be called Jo. Daviess," thus seeking to honor a Ken- 
tuckian for whom several counties were named, but who spelled his name 
"Daveiss." 

Another statute provides that one county "shall be called Stephen- 
son as a tribute of respect to the late Colonel Benjamin Stephenson/' one 
of our pioneers, once a delegate to Congress from the Territory of 
Illinois. 

It is declared by still another that one county shall " be called Boone 
in memory of Colonel Daniel Boone, the first settler of the State of 
Kentucky. 

It is agreed by all, from the inherent probabilities, that Saline was 
named for its salt springs, Lake for the many small lakes within its bor- 
ders, Rock Island for the island in the Mississippi, and Cumberland for 
the national road. 

We are also agreed in the opinion that Massac was named for old 
Fort Massac, but whether the fort (also called Fort Massacre) was 
named for its first commander (some say his name was Marsiac, others 
that it was Massiac) or the French Minister of Marine during the 
French and Indian War (and some say there was no minister or officer 
of either name) or a massacre of troops in early days, is a problem our 
historians have not solved. 
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The Iroquois, Kankakee, Sangamon and Wabash (all of Indian 
origin), Du Page, Vermillion and Henderson rivers, Bureau and Ma- 
coupin (an Indian word) creeks, gave their names to counties. Du Page 
and Bureau (corrupted from Beuro) creeks took their names from men 
who established trading posts upon or near their banks in early days, and 
that is all we know of them. 

The Winnebago and Peoria Indians contributed their names. 

Washington, Madison, Monroe, Jefferson and Jackson were named 
for the Presidents, and we have the testimony of those participating in 
the organization of Adams that it was named for President John Quincy 
Adams. Johnson was named for Richard M. Johnson, who is said to 
have killed Tecumseh and who afterwards became Vice-President. 

Recollections of old homes in Christian and Woodford counties, 
Kentucky, Champaign and Richland Counties, Ohio, and Williamson 
County, Tennessee, prompted the naming of others. It should be noted 
here that the name first given Christian — Dane — was so distasteful to 
the inhabitants that they demanded and obtained a change in less than a 
year. 

Father Marquette was remembered by an act creating a county 
bearing his name, but the inhabitants thereof would not organize the 
local government, and by subsequent legislation, proposing to change the 
name to Highland, the county passed out of existence. 

An effort to honor his companion, Joliet, resulted in giving to the 
new county the name of Doctor Conrad Will, a member of the first 
nine General Assemblies of the State, who is commonly called the father 
of Jackson county. 

La Salle was named for the great explorer of the Mississippi valley. 

Of our military and naval heroes we remembered Generals Joseph 
Warren, Israel Putnam, John Stark, Philip Schuyler, Jacob Brown, 
Daniel Morgan, Nathanael Greene, Richard Montgomery, Anthony 
Wayne, Henry Knox, Francis Marion, Hugh Mercer, Zebulon M. Pike, 
William Moultrie and Lewis Cass; Commodores Thomas McDonough, 
Oliver H. Perry; Captain James Lawrence; Sergeant William Jasper, 
Count Casimir Pulaski, Baron De Kalb and Marquis de La Fayette. 
The man who selected the name says Lee, created in 1839, was named 
for Richard Henry Lee, although a history of the county attempts to 
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give the honor to Robert E. Lee, and another " authority " says the name 
was taken from the settlement known as Lee Centre. The trouble with 
the last theory is that the settlement was not known by that name until 
alter the county was formed. 

Clark of course was named for Col. George Rogers Clark, who 
drove the English out of Illinois. 

"His Excellency, Arthur St. Clair, Governor and Commander in 
Chief of the Territory of the United States, North- West of the River 
Ohio," by his proclamation created the first county that contained any 
part of Illinois and gave it his own name. It has been assumed by all 
that he meant to perpetuate his own fame. 

Counties were named for Albert Gallatin, Alexander Hamilton, 
Benjamin Franklin, John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, Secretary of the Treasury William H. Crawford, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives Nathaniel Macon, Patrick Henry, Robert 
Fulton and Edward Livingston, the jurist of New York and Louisiana. 
A legislative effort to prefix the words " honest Amos M satisfies us that 
Kendall was named for the Postmaster General and its companion for 
Attorney General Felix Grundy. 

Clinton was formed in 1824 and De Witt in 1839. By some it is 
said both were named for New York's canal builder. Others say the 
first was named for Vice-President George Clinton and the second for De 
Witt Clinton. It would seem that the latter are right, as the county 
seat of the second county is named Clinton, as if to give emphasis to 
the fact that this county was not named for any other Clinton, and it 
seems incredible that we would name two counties for one who was not 
connected in any way with our State. 

Randolph was created by proclamation of Governor St. Clair. It 
is claimed that the honor was intended for Governor Beverly Randolph 
of Virginia, but it seems more probable that, as others say, St. Clair 
chose the name of his highly admired friend, Edmund Randolph, who 
was Secretary of State under Washington. 

Hardin, Mason, Shelby and Scott were named for Kentucky coun- 
ties, while Tazewell took its name from the Virginia county. 

Marshall was named in honor of Chief Justice John Marshall. 
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Practically all agree that Union was named because of the federa- 
tion of states, but some say that the name came from a successful revival 
meeting held in that vicinity by preachers of different denominations the 
year before the county was formed. 

Jerseyville was settled by people from New Jersey and when the 
new county was formed they gave it the name of their old State. This 
is one of the very few instances in which a county obtained its name 
from its capital. 

Whether Effingham was named for General Edward Effingham, a 
surveyor, or for Lord Effingham, an officer in the British army, who re- 
signed rather than fight against the American colonies, is another un- 
solved problem. Possibly the general was also the nobleman. 

We chose the names of Ninian Edwards, the only Governor of 
Illinois Territory and third Governor of the State ; Shadrach Bond, our 
first Delegate to Congress and first Governor of the State; Edward 
Coles, second Governor of the State, who will be remembered as the 
leader in the fight against the proposal to make this a slave State, and 
Thomas Ford, the Governor whose rugged honesty, vigorous opposi- 
tion to repudiation of the State debt, and dire poverty will never be 
forgotten by Illinoisans. 

Our first constitutional convention, in its last hours, changed the 
constitution in order that Pierre Menard, a pioneer and merchant, could 
be eligible to the office of Lieutenant Governor and he became its first 
incumbent. Later one of our counties was given his name. 

Of our Senators, we took the names of three: Elisha Kent Kane, 
an ancestor of the great Arctic explorer, John McLean, and the " little 
giant," Stephen A. Douglas. 

Nathaniel Pope, the first Secretary of the territory, succeeded in his 
efforts to place the northern boundary of the State where it is, although 
the Ordinance of 1787 placed it further south; and one of our counties 
bears his name. 

Our most important county was given the name of Daniel Pope 
Cook, whose brief life of but thirty-two years found him Auditor of the 
territory, Judge of the Circuit Court of the territory, the first Attorney 
General of the State, a member of Congress and a vigorous opponent 
of the plan to make Illinois a slave state. 
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The fame of William McHenry, many times a member of our 
Legislature, Captain Joseph Ogle, pioneer and vigorous Indian fighter, 
Samuel Whiteside, Brigadier General in the Black Hawk War, Doctor 
William M. Alexander, a pioneer and prominent legislator, and General 
John Edgar, who left the English navy to join our Revolutionary Army 
and afterwards settled in southern Illinois, where he owned large tracts 
of land, led to naming counties for them. 

The historians disagree as to White. Some say it was named for 
Captain Isaac White, some for Leonard White and others for Captain 
White. Captain Isaac White was killed in the battle of Tippecanoe. 
Leonard White was afterwards very prominent in southern Illinois. 
One " authority " claiming the county was named for Leonard White 
shows that, though he was killed at Tippecanoe, he was a member 
of our legislature some eleven years later I 

Piatt was named for the family in general, or for Benjamin Piatt, 
Attorney General of the territory, or for James Andrew Piatt, said to 
have been the first white settler of the county, and it is impossible to de- 
termine which statement is correct. 

The origin of Logan is another disputed matter, some saying the 
county was named for the Indian chief, some that it was for Stephen T. 
Logan, a very influential man in those days and once a partner of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and others that it was taken from the Kentucky county. 
Recently the claim has been made that the honor was intended for Doctor 
John Logan, father of John A. Logan. We believe the Stephen T. 
Logan theory has the best support. 

It seems strange that we have no Lincoln county, yet that is the 
fact, as the only effort to give that name to a county was defeated at the 
polls in 1867. 

William D. Barge. 

Chicago. 



THE EARLIEST AMERICAN POEM 

FEW students of American literature know that there was published 
in London in 1625, a pamphlet containing a Latin poem and its 
English translation entitled Nova Anglia. This poem antedates 
by about five years the " First American Rhyme " which appeared in the 
Magazine of History for March, 1907. 

Nova Anglia was written by a " modest and prudent priest," the 
Rev. William Morell, whose connection with New England was first told 
by William Bradford in his history " Of Plimouth Plantation." About 
1650, Governor Bradford wrote as follows: 

"About y e midle of September [1623] arrived Captaine 
Robart Gorges in y e Bay of y e Massachusets, with sundrie passengers 
and families, intending ther to begine a plantation; and pitched upon 
y e place M r . Weston's people had forsaken. He had a comission 
from y e Counsell of New-England, to be generall Gove r of y® 
cuntrie, and they appoynted for his counsell & assistance, Captaine 
Francis West, y 6 aforesaid admirall, Christopher Levite t Esquire, 
and y e Gov r of Plimouth for y A time beeing> &c. H . . . 'The 
Gov r brought over a minister with him, one M r . Morell, who about 
a year after y* Gov r returned, tooke shipping from hence. He had 
I know not what power and authority of superintendancie over 
other churches granted him, and sundrie instructions for that end; 
but he never shewed it, or made any use of it- (it should seeme he 
saw it was in vainc) he only speake of it to some hear [at Ply- 
mouth] at his going away.'* 

The Rev. William Morell, an Episcopal clergyman, had been com- 
missioned by the ecclesiastical authorities of England to visit the fisher- 
men and earliest planters of New England in the Interests of the Es- 
tablished Church. The spot occupied by the Gorges company was at 
Wessagusset (now Weymouth) where the Weston company had the 
year before erected one or two log- houses, Capt. Gorges remained but 
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a short time, while William Morell remained about one year and a half, 
making his headquarters at Plymouth and doubtless visiting all of the 
planters between Cape Cod and Cape Ann. It is surprising to note how 
little is known concerning this pioneer Churchman who stood by the cradle 
of American Puritanism. In that monumental work known as Perry's 
History of the American Episcopal Church, 15 87-1 883, no mention is 
made of his early life, education nor is he identified with any parish in 
England. 

Apparently Governor Bradford and Nova Anglia tell all that is 
known about him. He wrote his poem in elegant Latin hexameter, but 
in poor English heroic verses, long before Dryden or Pope had " tuned 
the English tongue." The diction of his English translation is lacking 
in purity and many of his verses are rough and inharmonious. They 
correspond to the age in which he lived. His observations, doubtless 
contain more truth than beauty and as such possess quasi-literary value. 
His translation of Nova Anglia is reproduced in the old English of 
1625 as it appeared before English dictionaries had been brought into 
general use. 

George W. Chamberlain. 

Maldbn, Mass. 



NEW ENGLAND 

BV 

Rev. William Morell. (Morrell). 

Feare not poore muse, cause first to sing her fame, 

That's yet scarce known, unless by map or name; 

A grand-childe to earths paradize is borne, 

Well lim'd, well nerv'd, faire, rich, sweete, yet forlorne. 

Thou blest director so direct my verse, 

That it may winne her people, friends commerce; 

Whilst her sweet ayre, rich soile, blest seas, my penne 

Shall blaze and tell the natures of her men. 

New-England, happie in her new true stile, 

Wearie of her cause she's to sad exile 

Expos'd by her's unworthy of her land, 

Intreates with tearrs Great Brittaine to command 
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Her empire, and to make her know the time, 
Whose act and knowledge onely makes divine. 
A royall worke well worthy Englands king, 
These natives to true truth and grace to bring. 
A noble worke for all these noble peares 
Which guide this state in their superiour spheres. 
You holy Aarons let your sensors nere 
Cease burning, till these men Jehovah feare. 
Westward a thousand leagues a spatious land, 
Is made unknown to them that it command. 
Of fruitfull mould, and no lesse fruitlesse maine 
Inrich with springs and prey high-land and plane. 
The light well tempred, humid ayre, whose breath 
Fits full all concaves betwixt heaven and earth, 
So that the region of the ayre is blest 
With what earth's mortals wish to be possest. 
Great Titan darts on her his heavenly rays 
Whereby extreames he quells, and overswayes. 
Blest is this ayre with what the ayre can blesse; 
Yet frequent ghusts doe much this place distresse; 
Here unseene ghusts doe instant on-set give, 
As heaven and earth they would together drive. 
An instant power doth surprize their rage, 
In their vast prison, and their force asswage. 
Thus in exchange a day or two is spent, 
In smiles and frownes; in great yet no content. 
The earth grand parent to all things on earth, 
Cold, dry, and heavie, and the next beneath 
The ayre by natures arme with low discents, 
Is as it were intrencht; againe ascents 
Mount up to heaven by Jove's omnipotence, 
Whose looming greenesse joyes the sea-mans sence. 
Invites him to a land if he can see, 
Worthy the thrones of stately soveraigntie. 
The fruitfull and well watered earth doth glad 
All hearts, when Flora's with her spangles clad, 
And yieelds an hundred fold for one, 
To feede the bee and to invite the drone. 
O happie planter if you knew the height 
Of planter's honours where ther's such delight ; 
There natures bounties though not planted arc, 
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Great store and sorts of berries great and faire: 

The filberd, cherry, and the fruitful vine, 

Which cheares the heart and makes it more divine. 

Earths spangled beauties pleasing smell and sight; 

Objects for gallant choyce and chiefe delight. 

A ground-nut there runnes on a grassie threed, 

Along the shallow earth as in a bed, 

Yealow without, thin filmed, sweete, lilly white, 

Of strength to feede and cheare the appetite. 

From these our natures may have great content, 

And good subsistance when our meanes is spent 

With these the natives doe their strength maintaine 

The winter season, which time they retaine 

Their pleasant vertue, but if once the spring 

Returne, they are not worth the gathering. 

All ore that maine the vernant trees abound, 

Where cedar, cypres, spruce, and beech arc found. 

Ash y oake, and wal-nut, pines and junipere; 

The hasel, palme, and hundred more are there. 

Ther's grasse and hearbs contenting man and beast, 

On which both deare, and beares, and wolves do feast. 

Foxes both gray and blacke (though black I never 

Beheld) with muscats, lynces, otter, bever, 

With many other which I here omit, 

Fit for to wartne us, and to feede us fit. 

The fowles that in those bays and harbours feede, 

Though in their seasons they doe else-whcrc breede, 

Are swans and geese, heme, phesants, duck and crane, 

Culvers and divers all along the maine: 

The turtle, eagle, partridge, and the quaile, 

Knot, plover, pigeons, which doe never faile, 

Till sommers heate commands them to retire, 

And winters cold begets their old desire. 

With these sweete dainties man is sweetly fed, 

With these rich feathers ladies plume their head; 

Here's flesh and feathers both for use and ease 

To feede, adorne, and rest thee if thou please. 

The treasures got, on earth, by Titans beames, 

They best may search that have best art and meanes. 

The ayre and earth if good, are blessings rare, 

But when with these the waters blessed are, 
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The place is compleat; here each pleasant spring, 
Is like those fountains where the muses sing. 
The easie channels gliding to the east, 
Unlesse oreflowed, then post to be releast, 
The ponds and places where the waters stay, 
Content the fowler with all pleasant prey. 
Thus ayre and earth and water give content, 
And highly honour this rich continent. 
As nature hath this soile blest, so each port 
Abounts with blisse, abounding all report. 
The carefull naucleare may a-farre discry 
The land by smell, ast' loomes below the side. 
The prudent master there his ship may more, 
Past winde and weather, then his God adore. 
Man forth each shalop with three men to sea, 
Which oft returne with wondrous store of prey; 
As oysters, era-fish, crab, and lobsters great, 
In great abundance when the seaes retreate : 
Torteise, and herring, turbut, hacke, and base; 
With other small fish, and fresh bleeding place; 
The mighty whale doth in these harbours lye, 
Whose oyle the careful mearchant deare will buy. 
Besides all these and others in the maine: 
The costly codd doth march with his rich traine: 
With which the sea-man fraughts his merry ship: 
With which the merchant doth much riches get: 
With which plantations richly may subsist, 
And pay their merchants debt and interest. 
Thus ayre and earth, both land and sea yeelds store 
Of natures dainties both to rich and poo re; 
To whom if heavens a holy vice-roy give, 
The state and people may most richly live: 
And there erect a pyramy of estate, 
Which onely sinne and heaven can ruinate. 
Let deepc discretion this great work attend, 
What's well begun for th* most part well doth end: 
So may our people peace and plenty finde, 
And kill the dragon that would kill mankinde. 
Those well scene antives in grave natures hests, 
All close designes concede in their deepe brests: 
What strange attempts so ere they doe intend, 
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Are fairly ushered in, till their laste ende. 

Their well advised talk evenly conveyes 

Their acts to their intents, and nere displayes 

Their secret projects, by high words or light, 

Till they conclude their end by fraud or might. 

No former friendship they in mind retaine, 

If you offend once, or your love detaine: 

They're wondrous cruell, strangely base and vile, 

Quickly displeasd, and hardly reconcild; 

Stately and great, as read in rules of state: 

Incensd, not caring what they perpetrate. 

Whose hayre is cut with greeces, yet a locke 

Is left; the left side bound up in a knott: 

Their males small labour but great pleasure know, 

Who nimbly and expertly draw the bow; 

Traind up to suffer cruell heat and cold, 

Or what attempt so ere may make them bold ; 

Of body straight, tall, strong, mantled in skin 

Of deare or bever, with the hayre-side in; 

An otter skin their right amies doth keepe warme, 

To keepe them fit for use, and free from harme ; 

A girdle set with formes of birds or beasts, 

Begirts their waste, which gentle gives them ease. 

Each one doth modestly bind up his shame, 

And deare-skin start-ups reach up to the same; 

A kind of pinsen keeps their feet from cold, 

Which after travels they put off, up-fold, 

Themselves they warme, their ungirt limbes they rest. 

In straw, and houses, like to sties: Distrest 

With winters cruell blasts, a hotter clime 

They quickly march to, when that extreamc time 

Is over, then contented they retire 

To their old homes, burning up all with fire. 

Thus they their ground from all things quickly cleare, 

And make it apt great store of corne to beare. 

Each people hath his orders, state, and head, 

By which they'r ruled, taught, ordered, and lead. 

The first is by descent their lord and king, 

Pleas'd in his name likewise and governing: 

The consort of his bed must be of blood 

Coequall, when an of-spring comes as good, 
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And highly bred in all high parts of state, 

As their commanders of whom they're prognate. 

If they unequal loves at Hymens hand 

Should take, that vulgar seede would nere command 

In such high dread, great state and deepe decrees 

Their kingdomes, as their kings of high degrees: 

Their kings give lawes, rewards to those they give, 

That in good order, and high service live. 

The aged widow and the orphanes all, 

Their kings maintaine, and, strangers when they call, 

They entertaine with kinde salute for which, 

In homage, they have part of what's most rich. 

These heads are guarded with their stoutest men, 

By whose advice and skill, how, where and when, 

They enterprise all acts of consequence, 

Whether offensive or for safe defence. 

These potents doe invite all once a year, 

To give a kinde of tribute to their peere. 

And here observe thou how each child is traind ; 

To make him fit for armes he is constraind 

To drink a portion made of herbs most bitter, 

Till turnd to blood with casting, whence he's fitter, 

Induring that to under-goe the worst 

Of hard attempts, or what may hurt him most. 

The next in order are their well seene men 

In herbes, and rootes, and plants, for medicen, 

With which by touch, with clamors, teares, and sweat, 

With their crust magicke, as themselves they beat, 

They quickly ease: but when they cannot save, 

But are by death surprizd, then with the grave 

The divell tells them he could not dispence; 

For God had kild them for some great offence. 

The lowest people are as servants are, 

Which doe themselves for each command prepare: 

They may not marry not tobacco use, 

Till certain yeares, least they themselves abuse. 

At which yeares to each one is granted leave, 

A wife, or two, or more, for to receive. 

By having many wives, two things they have ; 

First, children which before all things to save 

They covet, 'cause by them their kingdomes fild, 
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When as by fate or armes their lives are spild. 

Whose death as all that dye they sore lament, 

And fill the skies with cries: impatient 

Of nothing more than pale and fearfull death, 

Which old and young bereaves of vitall breath. 

Their dead wrapt up in mats to th' grave they give, 

Upright from th* knees with goods whilst they did live, 

Which they best lov'd: their eyes turn'd to the east, 

To which after much time, to be releast 

They all must march, where all shall all things have 

That heart can wish, or they themselves can crave. 

A second profit which by many wives 

They have, is corne, the staffe of all their lives. 

All are great eaters; he's most rich whose bed 

Affords him children, profit, pleasure, bread. 

But if fierce Mars begins his bow to bend, 

Each king stands on his guard, seekes to defend 

Himselfe, and his, and therefore hides his graine 

In earth's close concaves, to be fetch'd againe, 

If he survives: Thus saving of himselfe, 

He acts much mischiefe, and retains his wealth, 

By this deepe Wyle, the Irsh long withstood 

The English power, whilst they kept their food, 

Their strength of life their corne; that lost, they long 

Could not withstand this nation, wise, stout, strong. 

By this one art, these natives oft survive 

Their great'st opponents, and in honour thrive. 

Besides, their women, which for th* most part are 

Of comely formes, not blacke nor very faire: 

Whose beautie is a beauteous blacke laid on 

Their paler cheeke, which they most doat upon: 

For they by nature are both faire and white, 

Inricht with graceful presence and delight; 

Deriding laughter, and all prattling, and 

Of sober aspect, grast with grave command: 

Of man-like courage, stature tall and straight, 

Well nerv'd with hands and fingers small and right: 

Their slender fingers on a grassie twyne, 

Make well-form'd baskets wrought with art and lyne; 

A kind of arras, or straw-hangings, wrought 

With divers formes, and colours all about. 
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These gentle pleasures, their fine fingers fit, 
Which nature seem'd to frame rather to fit 
Rare stories, princes, people, kingdomes, towers, 
In curious finger-worke, or parchment flowers: 
Yet are these hands to labours all intent, 
And what so ere without doores, give content 
These hands doe digge the earth, and in it lay 
Their fair choyce corne, and take the weeds away, 
As they doe grow, raysing with earth each hill, 
As Ceres prospers to support it still. 
Thus all worke-women doe, whilst men in play, 
In hunting, armes, and pleasures, and the day. 
The Indian whilst our Englishmen they see 
In all things servile exercisd to be; 
And all women freed, from labour all 
Unless what's easie ; us much fooles they call, 
'Cause men doe all things; but our women live 
In that content which God to man did give. 
Each female likewise long reteines deepe wrath, 
And's nere appeas'd till wrongs revenge'd shee hath; 
For they when forraigne princes armes up take 
Against their leige, quickly themselves betake 
To th' adverse armie, where they're entertaind 
With kind salute, and presently are daign'de 
Worthy fair Hymens favours: thus offence 
Obtaines by them an equall recompence. 
Lastly, though they no lynes, nor alters know, 
Yet to an unknowne God these people bow: 
All feare some God, some God they worship all, 
On whom in trouble and distresse they call ; 
To whom of all things they give sacrifice, 
Filling the ayre with their shrill shrikes and cries. 
The knowledge of this God they say they have 
From their forefathers, wond'rous wise and grave; 
Who told them of one God, which they did create 
All things at first, himself though increate. 
He our first parents made, yet made but two, 
One man, one woman, from which stocke did grow 
Royall mankinde, of whom they also came 
And tooke beginning, being, forme, and frame; 
Who gave them holy lawes, for aye to last, 
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Which each must teach his childe till time be past 

Their grosse fed bodies yet no letters know. 

No bounds nor bills they value, but their vow. 

Thus without arts bright lampe, by natures eye, 

They keepe just promise, and love equitie. 

But if once discord his fierce ensigne weare, 

Except no promise unlest be for feare: 

And, though these men no letters know, yet their 

Pans harsher numbers we may some where heare; 

And vocall odes which us affect with grief e; 

Through to their mindes perchance they give reliefe. 

Besides these rude insights in natures brest 

Each man by some meanes is with sence possest 

Of heavens great lights, bright starres, and influence, 

But chiefely those of great experience. 

Yet they no feasts (that I can learne) observe, 

Besides their Ceres, which do'th them perserve. 

No dayes by them discernd from other dayes, 

For holy certaine service kept alwayes. 

Yet they when extreame heate doth kill their corne, 

Afflict themselves some dayes, as men forlorne. 

Their times they caunt not by these yeare as we, 

But by the moone their times distinguisht be; 

Not by bright Phoebus, or his glorious light, 

But by his Phoebe and her shadowed night. 

They now accustom'd are two Gods to serve, 

One good, which gives all good, and doth preserve; 

This they for love adore: the other bad, 

Which hurts and wounds, yet they for feare are glad 

To worship him: See here a people who 

Are full of knowledge, yet do nothing know 

Of God aright; yet say his lawes are good, 

All, except one, whereby their will's withstood. 

In having many wives; if they but one 

Must have, what must they doe when they have none. 

O how farre short comes nature of true grace. 

Grace sees God here; hereafter face to face: 

But natur quite encru'd of all such right, 

Reteines not one poore sparcle of true light. 

And now what soule dissolves not into teares, 

That hell must have ten thousand thousand heires, 
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Which have no true light of that truth divine, 

Of sacred wisedome of th' eternail Trine. 

O blessed England farre beyond all sence, 

That knowes and loves this Trine's omnipotence. 

In briefe survey here water, earth and ayre, 

A people proud, and what orders are: 

The fragrant flowers, and the vernant groves, 

The merry shores, and storme-astranting coves. 

In briefe, a briefe of what may make man blest, 

If man's content abroad caa be posscst 

If these poore lines may winne this country love, 

Or kinde compassion in the English move; 

Persuade our mightie and renowned state, 

This pore-blinde people to comiserate; 

Or painefull men to this good land invite, 

Whose holy workes these natives may inlight: 

If heavens graunt these, to see here built I trust, 

An English kingdome from this Indian dust 



EXTRACTS FROM BRITISH ARCHIVES 

ON THE FAMILIES OF HALLEY, HAWLEY, PYKE, ETC. 

(FOURTH paper) 

171 i, reg. Young. 
Pyke, Ann, Mid.; Mar. 56. 
Pike, Jonas, Sep. (Adm.) 

1 71 2, reg. Barnes. 
Pyke, Thomas; Som; May 98. 

17131 reg. Leeds (none) 

J 7*4» reg. Alton. 
Pyke, Jacobus, Feb. (Adm.) 

I7i5> ^g. Fagg. 
Pyke, Jacobus, Dec. (Adm.) 

1716, reg. Fox. 
Pike, Henry, Kent; May (Adm.) 
Pike, John, "pts." June 123. 

Pyke, Henry, Mid.; July 151. 

1 7 17, reg. Whitfield. 
Pyke, Mary, Mid.; May, 10 1. 

17 1 8, reg. Tenison (none) 

1 7 19, reg. Browning. 
Pike, James, Kent; Mar. 53. 

1720, reg. Shaller. 
Pyke, Winifred, Surrey; Apr. 90. 

Pike, Robert, Lond; May 118. 
Pike, Anne Mary, Lond; May 117. 
Pyke, William, Kent; Aug. 181. 
Pike, Elizabeth, Lond; Oct. 219. 
Pyke, John, Mid.; Nov. 238. 
Pike, John, Devon; Nov. 239. 

172 1, reg. Buckingham (none) 
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1722, rcg. Marlboro. 
Pykc ah. Bragg, Mary, Mid.; Feb. (Adm.) 
Pyke, Nicholas, Sur.; May (Adm.) 

Pykc, Richard, Wilts; June 126. 

1723, reg. Richmond. 
Pyke, William, Essex; July 152. 

Pike, Thomas, "pts." Sep. 196. 

1724, reg. Bolton. 
Pyke, Richard, Mid.; Sept. 211. 

1725, reg. Romney. 
Pyke, Benjamin, Essex; Jan. 16. 

Pike, Henry, Mid.; Sept. (Adm.) 
Pyke, Thomas, Mid.; Aug. 179. 

1726, reg. Plymouth. 
Pyke, Ann, Kent; July 150. 

1727, reg. Farrant. 
Pyke, Elizabeth, Surrey; Feb. 49. 

Pyke, William, Kent; Oct. 240. 

1728, reg. Brook. 
Pyke, Richard, Lond; Nov. (Adm.) 

1729, reg. Abbott. 
Pyke, Thomas, Sussex; Nov. (Adm.) 
Pyke, Elizabeth, Sussex; Nov. (Adm.) 

1730, reg. Auber. 
Pyke, William, Som.; (Adm.) 

Pyke, Ralph, Corn. (?) (Adm.) 
Pyke, John, Surrey; Oct. 288. 

1 73 1, reg. Isham. 
Pike, (foot, Kent; Jan. 17. 

Pike, Ann, Kent; May (Adm.) 

Pyke, Richard, Lond; Mar. 78. 

Pyke, John, Herts; Dec. 313. f ~ |* 

1732, reg. Bedford. 
Pike, William, Mid.; Jan. 21. 

Pike, Isaac, Devon; Jan. 21. 
Pike, John, Devon; Oct. 252. 

x 733» reg- ?"<*• 
Pyke, Thomas, Mid.; Apr. 129. 

1734, reg. Ockham (none) 
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1735, reg. Ducie (none) 

1736, reg. Derby. 
Pyke, Mary, Lond; Nov. 251. 

i737> rc 8- Wake. 
Pyke, John, Glos.; Apr. 90. 

1738, reg. Brodsepp. 
Pike, John, Midx; (Adm.) 

Pyke, John, Essex; Dec. 293. 

1739, reg. Henchman. 
Pyke, Isaac, (Esq.) "pts." Apr. 87. 

1740, reg. Browne. 
Pike, Thomas, Dorset; Nov. 303. 

1 74 1, reg. Spurway. 
Pyke, Theodosia, Mid.; Apr. 104. 

Pike, Richard, Surrey; (Adm.) 
Pike, Thomas, Dorset; June 161. 
Pike, Elizabeth, Berks; Sept. 238. 
Pike, Mary, Oxford; Sept. 238. 
Pyke, George, Mid.; Sept. 240. 
Pike, Jacob, Kent; Nov. 315. 

1742, reg. Trenley. 

Pyke, Mary, Lond; June (Adm.) [Will is in 251 reg. Derby.] 
Pyke, Joseph, Devon; Aug. 254. 

i743> rc 8- Boycot. 
Pike, Humphrey, " pts." Mar. (Adm.) 
Pike, James, " pts." Dec. (Adm.) 

1744, reg. Anstis. 
Pyke, Thomas, Mid.; Oct. (Adm.) 

1745, reg. Seynmer. 
Pyke, John, (Esq.) Mid.; June (Adm.) 

1746, reg. Edmund. 
Pyke, Mary, Mid.; Feb. 58. 

1747, reg. Potter. 
Pike, Cary, Mid.; Apr. fo. 105. 

Pyke, Mary, Som.; Oct. (Adm.) 

1748, reg. Strahan. 
Pike, Jacob, "pts." Mar. (Adm.) 

Pyke, John, " pts." Aug. (Adm.) 
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Pike, Thomas, "pts. n Oct, (Adm.) 
Pyke, Mary, Devon; Sept. 294. 

1750, reg. Greenly. 
Pyke, Robert, Som.; Nov. 366. 
Pike, John, "pts." Nov. 367. 

x 75 x » reg* Busby. 
Pyke, George, Southton; Feb. 57. 
Pike, Richard, "pts." Apr. 119. 
Pike or Pyke, Richard, "pts." May (Adm.) 
Pyke, James, Mid.; June 186. 
Pike, Christopher, Surrey; July 218. 

1752, reg. Bettesworth. 
Pyke, John, Mid. ; June 20. 
Pyke, Sarah, Essex; Oct. 258. 
Pike, Wm. Southton; Nov. 285. 

*753> r e g- Searle. 
Pyke, Thomas, Mid.; May. 149. 

1754, reg. Pinfold. 
Pike, John, "pts." Mar. 85. 
Pyke, Simon, Mid.; June 175. 
Pike, Mary, Sur.; July (Adm.) 

x 755» rc g- Paul. 
Fike, Richard, Mid.; Apr. m. 
Pike, Edward, Sur.; Sept. 245. 
Pike, John, Mid.; Nbv. 292. 

1756, reg. Glazier. 
Pike, Elizabeth, Surrey; Jan. 18. 
Pyke, Thomas, Southton; Aug. (Adm.) 

1757* reg- Herring. 
(?) Pike, Richard, Lond; Jan. 25. 
Pike, Wm. "pts." Dec. (Adm.) 
Pyke, Sarah, Wilts; Dec. (Adm.) 

1758, reg. Hulton. 
Pike, Richard, Mid.; Jan. 20. 

i759» reg. Arran. 
Pyke, Margaret, Wilts; Jan. 29. 
Pike, Francis, Southton; Jan. 29. 
Pyke, John, Mid.; Oct. 336. 
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1760, reg. Lynch. 
Pike, James, "pts." Jan. 31. 

Pike, Abraham, "pts." May 210. 
Pyke, John, Essex; July 295. 
Pyke, Theodosia, Sept. (Adm.) 

(Adm. of goods unadministered under will Spurway, 104.) 

1 76 1, reg. Cheslyn (none) 

1762, reg. St. Elroy. 
Pyke, Hannah, Devon; Feb. 71. 

Pyke, Ann, Mid.; Feb. 72. 
Pyke, John, Mid.; May 213. 
Pike, James, Mid.; July 315. 

1763, reg. Caesar. 
Pike, James, Dorset; Jan. (Adm.) 

Pike, Abraham, Devon; Jan. (Adm.) 

1764, reg. Simpson. 
Pyke, Joseph, Essex; Feb. (Adm.) 

Pike, Isaac, "pts." Mar. (Adm.) 
Pike, Richard, Southton; May (Adm.) 
Pike or Pyke, Benjamin, Mid.; Sept. 362. 
Pyke, Humphrey, Devon; Oct. 400. 

1765, reg. Rushworth. 
Pike, John, Lond; Feb. (Adm.) 

Pike, Elizabeth, Surrey; Aug. (Adm.) 

Eugene F. McPike. 

Chicago. 

(To be continued.) 



THE PORTSMOUTH LIBERTY POLE 

ONE of the most notable and historic spots in Portsmouth, N. H., 
is Liberty Bridge, where on Jan. 9, 1766, the " No Stamp Flag" 
was first displayed in the American Colonies — inscribed " lib- 
erty, Property and No Stamps; " a spot to which many of the strangers, 
who each summer from far and near visit New Hampshire's only sea- 
port, make their patriotic pilgrimage. 

The original historic shield placed on the Liberty Pole fet Liberty 
Bridge, Portsmouth, July 4, 1824, was eighty-three years later, stripped 
from the pole and stolen on the night of Sept. 9, 1907, but was found 
on Oct. 23 following in the river nearby; and having been repainted and 
regilded was restored May 9, 1908, to its former position, where it again 
tells its patriotic story as follows : 

Erected July 4, 1824, 
in Commemoration of 
July 4, 1776, that Declared 
Our Emancipation from 
Tyranny and Gave Us 
the Privileges of 
Freemen. 

A metallic plate on the flagpole is inscribed: 

Liberty 

Flag Pole 

Renewed 

July 4, 1899. 

The Liberty Pole of 1824 was " a large mast, eighty-five feet high, 
handsomely painted. On the top a large liberty cap, surrounded by thir- 
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teen balls. Above this, supported by an iron spike five feet in length, 
perched on a globe, is the noble eagle, traversing with the wind, the carv- 
ing and gilding of which do credit to the artists who executed it." (New 
Hampshire Gazette, July 13, 1824.) 

The pole of 1824 was renewed in 1899, as above stated, and this, 
the present pole, is one piece of Oregon pine which was brought to Ports- 
mouth especially for the object intended. It is no feet in height, and is 
surmounted by the original liberty cap, globe and eagle. This eagle 
measures from tip to tip of wing twenty-six inches and is four and one- 
half feet high. 

The original historic shield of 1824, a ponderous one of wood, 
weighing eighty-five pounds and of fine worknjanship, is placed on the 
pole about eighteen feet above the bridge. 

The present flagstaff stands on the same spot as the original, the flag 
being placed at half-mast on the day of the funeral of any of the mem- 
bers of " The Liberty Bridge Association," contributors to the former 
and present flagstaffs and flags. 

Unfortunately the inscription on the shield does not tell the patriotic 
story of " Liberty Bridge," but only that of " The Liberty Pole " itself. 

The Grenville stamp act was signed by the king March 22, 1765, 
but did not go into effect until Nov. 1 following. It met with such 
strong opposition that it was repealed March 18, 1766, after having 
been in operation only a little more than four months. 

The following notice appeared in the local weekly paper for Friday, 
Jan. 3, 1766: 

" Portsmouth, January 3, 1765 (1766). 

" Our Ears are now filled with Acclamations of the sons of lib- 
erty, who this Morning exhibited the Effigie of G ge G V — 

lle, one of the Enemies of American liberty, before the State House 
in this Town — but cannot obtain Particulars at present." (New Hamp- 
shire Gazette, Portsmouth, January 3, 1766.) 

But the New Hampshire Gazette of Jan. 10, 1766, the next num- 
ber, is missing from the volume at the Portsmouth Athenaeum, which con- 
tains the files of that paper for 1766-1768, perhaps designedly, as an 
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article in the paper of Jan. 17 states that u severe reflections " were made 
on the Gazette's " too suddenly publishing the transactions of the 9th in- 
stant," and it is evident that until after July 4, 1776, its account of this 
premonitory rumbling of the American Revolution might have incrimi- 
nated its leading participants. The number for Jan. 10, 1766, has not 
yet been found elsewhere. 

The following contemporary accounts of events in Portsmouth, howr 
ever, taken from Boston newspapers of Jan. 6, 13 and 20, 1766, give full 
accounts of the event of Jan. 9, and show that the Portsmouth patriots, 
even then, were " Sons of Liberty " and claimed all the rights of " Free- 
born Britons." 

As the Boston newspaper's account of the events of Jan. 3, 1766, is 
the same as that of the New Hampshire Gazette it is probable that the 
Boston account of the events of Jan. 9, 1766, is taken from the same 
source. 

44 Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
Dec. 30, 1765. 



44 Captain Salter, who arrived here on Friday last from Barbados, 

has brought with him from thence the G rs (Governor's) Let-pass, 

with the Ignominious Ensigns of the Creole Slavery. The Sons of Lib- 
erty have it in possession, and propose to put it to a proper use, that shall 
serve to show Posterity their Abhorrence of a People who can so tamely 
submit themselves to the Yoke of Servitude, and entail on their Genera- 
tions to come the curse of all Freeborn Britons. — Let us all in American 
Colonies with one mind withhold our connection with such Slaves, and let 
them want the comfortable enjoyment of every delicious Dainty from us, 
till they are brought to a State of Dependency, without Cash, without 
any thing but stinking Fish and false Doctrines. 

♦ * * * * * 

Jan. 3, 1766. 

♦ * * * * • * 

44 Our ears are now filled with acclamation of the sons of lib- 
erty, who this morning exhibited the effigie of G ge G v — lie, 

one of the enemies of American liberty, before the State House in this 
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town, but cannot obtain the particulars at present." (The Boston Even- 
ing-Post, January 6, 1776.) 

"Portsmouth, N. H., Jan. 6, 1766. 

11 Agreeable to the design of the Sons of Liberty to sacrifice the in 
famous Abeters of the Stamp Act to their just Resentment, they assem- 
bled last Friday on the Parade, when the Effigy of G ge G ville 

(Mr. George Grenville, Prime Minister and author of the Stamp Act) 
made his appearance, bound in chains, the true emblem of that State to 
which the Original would have reduced the freeborn Sons of America, 
and after being exposed to every insult that an injured people could 
invent, it was deservedly committed to the flames, together with the late 
Stamp Let-pass received from Barbados by Captain Salter, which was 
fixed upon the breast of the Effigy, denoting how nearly to his Heart 
that infamous M — r (Minister) held the cruel Badge of his own import- 
ance and designs of ruining his fellow subjects; before him was affixed 
the following lines addressed to the Public : 

Come view G ge G ville with attention, 

Mark this vile Stamp, his rare Invention, 
And here, behold him at the Stake, 
Observe how every limb does shake, 
His guilty countenance betrays 
His meanness in thousand ways; 
His favorite Act Barbadian Slaves 
Adopted have, such menial Knaves, 
Slavery may suit, but not these Climes, 
Where Freedom reigns and Honor shines. 
Let Officers, both high and low, 
Take care how they Resentment show, 
Who say that Oaths without Consent 
Have neither Meaning nor Intent. 
See ! unstamped Writs, send some to Gaol, 
Whilst Stamps alone must serve for Bail; 
Impartial Justice marks a Name 
Of one, should suffer equal Shame, 
But Prudence bids me cast a Veil 
And leave that for another Tale. 

(The Boston Post, Jan. 13, 1766.) 
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"Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 

Jan. 10, 1766. 

" The Sons of Liberty, being displeased with the conduct of Mr. 
Meserve, our Stamp-Master, & having deliberately consulted upon such 
Measures as would best silence their Fears and Uneasiness, and to Render 
a future operation of the Stamp-Act intirely ineffectual in this province, 
met yesterday about 3-o'clock, and sending a select committee to let Mr. 
Meserve know that a resignation and delivery of his commission was ex- 
pected, and that he attend with it in person upon the Parade near the 
Court-House in this Town, he paid immediate respect thereto, and waited 
on the Sons of Liberty upon the spot, who now distinguished themselves 
to be no other than the principal inhabitants of the town and the repre- 
sentatives of the country. After a previous introduction on the occasion 
of their assembling, Mr. Meserve resigned his commission, and instruc- 
tion, containing 56 pages, which being sufficiently exposed to general view* 
were then inclosed and sealed with proper direction. The following 
resignation was then read, to which Mr. Meserve subscribed on the Drum 
Head: 

44 To the respectable inhabitants of the Province of New-Hamp- 
shire: 

4 Gentlemen — 

4 1 am sorry to find any uneasiness still remaining with you to my 
prejudice. I tho't ever since my arrival from England, I had given re- 
peated public assurances that I would not in any respect make use of my 
deputation as Stamp-Master for this province, but as sundry reports have 
been propagated that has raised some jealousies in your minds; I do now 
again in this most public and solemn manner declare to you, that I never 
will directly or indirectly by myself or any under me, take any measures 
for enforcing the Stamp-Act, and that my deputation shall remain intirely 
useless, and I am ready to deposit the same in the hands of any Gentle- 
man you will appoint to receive it ; and this I sincerely declare to be my 
fixed resolve, and do it voluntarily without an Equivocation or mental 
reservation whatever — and I desire you wtould re-establish me in your 
Esteem, and not rank me among the unworthy Members of Society. 

George Meserve. 
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4 Portsmouth, January 9th, 1766.' 

After this he wks sworn to abide by that declaration, and that he 
would deliver any future commission, as Stamp Master, that he should 
ever receive froni England, in the same manner as he has now done; up- 
on which he received three cheers; then a Pacquet was delivered unto 
Capt. who sails the first fair wind; who was also sworn to the faith- 
ful delivery of the same at some Post-Office in England, on which three 
cheers were again given ; and these Sons of Freedom, satisfied with their 
own conduct, retired to their respective places of abode, without the least 
disturbance or injury offered to any person in the town : 

To perpetuate this memorable event, a flag with the words in large 
letters, liberty, property, and no stamps, wrote thereon, was 
the standard on this occasion, and is now fixed near Liberty Bridge, 
to show the utter detestation which an injured people have of any person 
who would dare to attempt to protect his property at the expence of his 
liberty. Such infamous designs by this noble struggle are now rendered, 
at least for a time, utterly abortive, and may the same patriotic Spirit of 
Liberty, which now appears in the freeborn Sons of America, ever pre- 
vail against all such arbitrary measures as are incompatible with their 
constitutional rights and privileges. 

And let all the people say, amen." 

(The Boston Evening Post, Jan. 20, 1766.) 

Liberty Bridge became thus a notable spot and has ever continued so. 
Adams's Annals of Portsmouth relates that May 22, 1766, the day ap- 
pointed for celebrating the repeal of the stamp act, " a battery of twenty- 
one guns was erected near Liberty Bridge and dedicated to his majesty," 
and " a discharge of cannon saluted the rising sun." Again, seventeen 
years later, April 28, 1783, the day appointed for proclaiming peace with 
Great Britain and her acknowledgment of the independence of the 
United States : " At six o'clock salutes of thirteen guns were fired at the 
fort, at Liberty Bridge and at Church Hill, to which his most Christian 
majesty's ship the America responded in joyful harmony." 
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Let us hope that soon another metallic plate with an additional in- 
scription, will be placed upon " The Liberty Pole," as follows : 

" Liberty, Property, and No Stamps." 

At this " Swing Bridge," 

January 9, 1766, 
the "Sons of Liberty" 

of Portsmouth 
Placed the First 

"No Stamp Flag" 
Raised in the American Colonies, 

Thenceforward 
"Liberty Bridge." 

Transcript, Boston. 
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AN OLD BOSTON NEWSPAPER 

WELL preserved, printed in good black ink on good rag paper 
(no wood-pulp industry ravaged our forests then), the copies 
of the Boston Gazette of 1808-11 which came to us lately, 
contain some intersting items. 

Chief among those in the issue of February 4, 18 11, is the report 
of Josiah Quincy's famous speech in the House of Representatives 
(Jan. 14) containing the famous phrase (apropos of the proposed ad- 
mission of Orleans Territory into the Union) " it will be the duty of 
some States to prepare for a separation, amicably if they can, forcibly if 
they must. " (Just fifty years later began the Secession Convention at 
Montgomery, Ala.) 

On February 7th notice is given that the great depth of snow on 
the ground makes necessary the postponement of the sale of real estate 
in Court Street advertised for this day.' 1 

In the issue of January 21, 181 1, is recorded the death of a Revo- 
lutionary veteran who must have been made of sterner stuff than any 
of the warriors of fabulous renown: "Captain Thomas Randall, at 
New York, an active patriot through the whole of the Revolution. He 
received thirty-six bayonet wounds at the battle of Germantown, 17771 
and was left on the field for dead, but recovered and served on the staff 
of General Knox for several years." 

That the dwellings of our grandfathers were built to last appears 
in the notice of a dwelling in Hanover Street for sale, " built in the most 
faithful manner and comprising as many advantages as any of its size in 
the Town of Boston." 

Dr. Thomas, at the corner of Centre Street, near the Drawbridge, 
continues to inoculate for the Cow Pock, and reminds the public that 
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nine deaths from small pox occurred the previous week. (As Jennets 
discovery of vaccination was then thoroughly successful abroad, it seems 
inexplicable that it apparently had not reached Boston.) 

The next advertisement is of " Pews at auction. This day at 3 
o'clock on the premises, the Pews remaining unsold in the new meeting 
house on Hollis Street. Terms, etc. 

T. K. Jones & Co., Auctioneers." 

From grave to gay is but a step, for the next informs us that The 
Boston Circus was exhibiting on Haymarket Place, bottom of the Mall. 

The Harvard College Lottery was largely advertised; prizes aggre- 
gating $91,000 — tickets $5.00 — the aid u of the friends of Literature 
and of our antient and respectable University is renewedly solicited." 

Merino sheep, then a novelty, are advertised for sale, " from the 
flock of the Royal Monastery," Guadeloupe, Spain. 

A thirty-dollar bank note is advertised for, " lost by a poor woman." 

(Were bank bills of this denomination ever issued by any other 
than a Boston bank?) 

An odd mixture of merchandise appears in several advertisements, 
notably that of Timothy Williams of India Wharf, who has for sale 
Copper, Iron, Russia Duck, Mace, and Exchange on London. 

The last we shall quote may cause a sigh from many Boston land- 
ladies of the present day : " A gentleman and lady wish for board in 
town," adding, " They are not difficult to please." 



HERDS OF WILD HORSES IN NEVADA 

I can take you to a range high up among the mountains of Nevada, 
within thirty miles of the station of Battle Mountain, on the much- 
traveled overland route of the Southern Pacific Company, and show 
you band after band of as genuinely wild horses as were ever "creased" 
or lassoed by the heroes of the early Plains tales, existing under exactly 
the same conditions as then and just as difficult to capture. And what 
is true of this particular spot is undoubtedly true of other regions. 
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In the case of the wild horses of to-day in the particular section of 
Nevada concerning which this article is written, the history of the es- 
caped war horses of the early Spaniards has to a considerable degree re- 
peated itself. They owe their origin to a band of domestic horses which 
were turned loose on the hills and plains back of Sheep Creek Mountains, 
to the north of Battle Mountain, Nevada, something over thirty years 
ago, by the late J. A- Blossom, a prominent land owner and mining man 
of that section. There they have since remained, breeding and running 
at will, and until the last two years or so no attempt has been made to 
capture them, except in rare individual instances. 

For more than a quarter of a century they have worked out their own . 
salvation, without let or hindrance, in a country as wild as when the 
continent was discovered, full of deep canons and mazelike runways, 
and scarcely ever touched by civilization. The conditions are the same as 
found by their earlier prototypes, and like conditions have brought 
about like results. 

The country over which these horses roam is ideal for their freedom, 
isolation and concealment. The Sheep Creek Mountains are a compara- 
tively short range, rising from the valley of the Humboldt River less 
than a half dozen miles north from Battle Mountain station, so abruptly 
that the 2000 to 2500 feet to their summit is made in traveling a dis- 
tance of scarcely a mile and a half from their base. 

In the region noted it is estimated that there are now in the vicinity 
of 2000 wild horses, but their method of existence and travel is in small 
bands, numbering from half dozen to twenty head. Each band has a stal- 
lion as its leader and there is practically never more than one stallion to 
a band. As soon as a male colt acquires growth and strength he is either 
driven out of the old band, or voluntarily leaves to form a band of his 
own. 

The leader is in every sense and respect the master of the band. The 
members of his family are such by his will, and acquisitions are made 
only with his consent. The stock on the range is often added to by 
strays from distant ranches or from some vaquero camp. This has 
been particularly true in the past two years, when effort has been made 
to capture the wild bands, and a cowboy camp has been maintained in 
the hills for much of the time. 

I have seen ironshod saddle mares, jacks, and even mules as members 
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of the wild bands, all apparently as wild as the stallion leader, but I 
have never seen a gelding in such a band, and I am told that they are 
never permitted to join. The few that escape to the plains and hills may 
occasionally be seen in bands by themselves, and are certainly wild 
enough after a few months' running to be classed with any on the range, 
but they are outcasts so far as the majority are concerned. 

When a single stray, either from another band, or from a ranch or 
camp, approaches a wild band, there is a careful inspection on the part 
of the leader before permission is given to join. Hidden among the sage 
brush I have watched a leader leave his band, stop an approaching mare 
and hold an apparent confab of ten or fifteen minutes before giving a 
decision. He touches noses with the would-be member of his family, 
walks all around her and examines her from every side as closely and 
carefully as an inspector of a cavalry corps, and finally either both join 
the waiting band or the outsider is forced to start off in a different di- 
rection. 

The region where these wild horses exist, both on the " flat " and on 
the mountain sides, is gridironed with trails, made by the bands going 
for water. The horses never remain near the water courses after satis- 
fying their thirst, preferring the open country. 

Catching these wild horses is, as may well be imagined, exciting and 
difficult work. Among the men engaged in it, the work is called " run- 
ning" wild horses, and that is what it amounts to. The vaqueros run 
them down by superior skill rather than by speed and endurance, and 
force them into some corral or some band of gentle horses, where they 
can be handled for market. Some two years ago R. C. Blossom, son of 
J. A. Blossom, and the present owner, started to round up this wild stock 
and turn them to some profit. 

The work has been difficult in the extreme, owing to the character 
of the country, the resources of the horses themselves, and their great en- 
durance. The principal thing necessary is to keep the horses on the run, 
giving them no chance to rest, and finally round them up in an exhausted 
state. The sight of a man on horseback is frequently enough to start a 
wild band going the entire day. 

Working upon the knowledge of this fact, Mr. Blossom last year 
tried the device of mounting a lot of dummies upon captured horses and 
turning them loose, counting upon frightening and exhausting the wild 
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horses that caught sight of them, and then running them down with fresh 
animals. The scheme was only partly successful, owing to the fact, Mr, 
Blossom believes, of his not being able to get enough dummies in the 
field. 

The difficulties of the chase are enhanced by the fact that the quarry 
has learned to post sentinels on the lookout for danger. The country is 
nearly all rolling, and the first sight of a band is usually of one or two 
lookouts posted on the crest of a knoll, plainly on the alert, although 
miles away. On attempting to move nearer the entire band appears, and 
after a moment's gaze at the intruders starts off on its " dirty trot," the 
stallion in the rear. This trot is as deceptive as the lazy lope of a coyote. 
It looks easy to overcome, but the pursuer soon finds that it eats up the 
miles with surprising rapidity, and that it can be kept up all day and 
all night if necessary. 

When the band is met unexpectedly the most exciting work occurs. 
At close quarters the mustangs break into a run and the race is to the 
swift. Here, when there is no doubt that each member of the band will 
strain every nerve, the stallion takes the lead and makes every effort 
to pilot his family out of danger. But let the rider succeed in getting 
among the escaping horses, swing his riata and attempt to "lasso" or 
44 cut out " one of the mares, and the stallion will turn instantly and with 
mouth open, teeth gleaming and mane flying, rush at the disturber of his 
family unity with a fury that is both fearless and terrible. — San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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A HICKORY TREE AS A MONUMENT 

In the Baptist graveyard at Canton, 
Mass., lies the body of a Revolutionary 
soldier named James Sayres. A rude, 
unlettered sandstone marks his grave, 
but a more conspicuous monument is a 
large hickory tree, the trunk of which, 
three feet from the ground, measures 
51^ inches in circumference. James 
Sayres was an ardent admirer of An- 
drew Jackson, so often called " Old 
Hickory " from the character of being 
so unbending in any cause which he be- 
lieved to be right. Mr. Sayres always 
wore a sprig of hickory on his breast on 
" training days," and before he died di- 
rected that a hickory tree be planted on 
his grave. This was done, and after the 
tree attained proportions (deemed un- 
suitable to adorn a grave it was dug up. 
Another tree sprang from the roots left 
in, and this in time was also dug up. 
When a third tree appeared, with a per- 
sistency in a good cause worthy of emu- 
lation, relatives of the deceased directed 
that it be not disturbed. Hence the tree 
of large proportions that annually 
showers its nuts over the grave of the 
deceased admirer of " Old Hickory." 



THE PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES AND FORT 
MC HENRY 

At the last meeting of the board of 
managers of the Massachusetts Society 
of Sons of the American Revolution, 
resolutions were adopted to be sent to 
the War Department, protesting 



against the proposed discontinuance of 
Fort McHenry, at Baltimore, as a gar- 
risoned post of the United States. In 
the resolutions it is recalled as a matter 
of history and public knowledge that 
the resistance of garrison at Fort Mc- 
Henry gave the theme to Francis Scott 
Key for the National Anthem, during 
the bombardment of the fort on the 13 th 
and 14th of Sept, 18 14, by the British 
fleet. As it is the rule of the service 
that, when a garrison is withdrawn from 
a military post, the national flag is not 
thereafter flown, the Massachusetts Sons 
of the American Revolution earnestly 
desires that Fort McHenry be perma- 
nently maintained as a garrisoned post of 
the United States Army, to the end that 
the national ensign shall be displayed 
daily from its historic bastion. It was 
voted to send an expression of this sen- 
timent to the Secretary of War and to 
members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, with the hope of secur- 
ing the desired end. 

At their December meeting the Society 
of the War of 1812, Massachusetts, 
took similar action. 



OLD IRONSIDES 



Unfortunately the happy suggestion 
by Congressman Weeks that the Consti- 
tution be permanently located in the 
Charles River Basin does not seem prob- 
able of fulfillment. One great obstacle 
lies in the way of that solution of the 
problem as to the final resting place of 
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the old war vessel; it is the task of 
squeezing a ship that is forty-five feet 
in width through seven drawbridges that 
are considerably less than forty-five feet 
wide, two of them measuring only thirty- 
six feet across. — Boston Transcript. 



BONES OF MOUND BUILDERS 

Human bones, believed to have been 
those of sixteen mound builders, were 
found at Second and St. Clair Avenues, 
East St. Louis, 111., Nov. 25, by work- 
men who were digging. Despite efforts 
to keep the bones together, most of them 
were carried away by persons living 
nearby. In the bottom of the chief's 
tomb were found five pottery bowls, two 
flint arrowheads and a stone hatchet. 

One skeleton of a man apparently 
seven feet tall, Was standing in a stone 
tomb eight feet high. An effort was 
made to remove the skeleton intact, but 
it fell to pieces. Buried under seven 
feet of earth near the base of this ancient 
tomb, were found the skeletons of fifteen 
men, all above the normal height. They 
were seated in a circle. As the ground 
was cleared away, these skeletons also 
fell apart. 



GENERAL JOHN SULLIVAN TABLET 

The George Clymer Chapter, D. A. 
R., of Towanda, Pa., has recently un- 
veiled a tablet and boulder, to mark the 
route of General John Sullivan and his 
soldiers. The boulder is of native sand- 
stone and is about six feet square, al- 
though irregular in shape, and bears on 
its surface a bronze tablet 22 by 26 
inches, with the inscription : " This 
Stone Commemorates the Passing 
Through Wesauking, on Aug. 9 and 



Oct. 4, 1779, of Major General John 
Sullivan and His Troops in the Mili- 
tary Expedition Against the Six Na- 
tions." 



NIAGARA ALMOST DRY 

For the first time in the history of 
man the American Fall was crossed 
from Luna Island to the main land on 
February 16. C. H. Weber, Everett 
Mason, John Conroy and J. H. Staf- 
ford made the crossing. They crossed 
within fifty feet of the brink and only 
the small force of the current saved 
them from being swept over. 

Mrs. E. E. McCleish of Buffalo is 
the first woman ever to put foot on 
Avery's Rock. This rock is in the cen- 
tre of the current and up to Sunday no 
one except Avery had ever reached it. 
Avery was swept down the cataract 
more than fifty years ago. He caught 
on this rock and hung there twenty- 
four hours before he went over the 
falls. 

One of the most remarkable things 
about the ice jam is the dumb river. 
One misses the deep undertone of the 
tumbling waters and the silence is awe 
inspiring. — Niagara Telegram, Feb. 16. 



A CURRENCY INDIAN 

The Boston Transcript recently stated 
that the Indian head on the $5 silver 
certificates was a portrait of " Hollow- 
Horn Bear," a remarkably handsome 
Sioux chief. We wrote to the Treas- 
ury Department for confirmation of the 
statement, and the Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing re- 
plied: "This is not the portrait of any 
particular Indian chief, but an idealized 
picture of the head of a Sioux." 
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D. A. R. WORK IN MONTANA. 

During the past two years the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution in 
Montana have been trying to raise 
money with which to mark with monu- 
ments the Lewis and Clark trail, and 
various other historic spots in that State. 
Mrs. Clinton H. Moore, present State 
regent of the D. A. R., has been espe- 
cially active in this regard and has given 
the work its first impetus. It is due to 
the efforts of the Daughters that the 
restoration of old Fort Benton has been 
undertaken. The Legislature was in- 
duced to make an appropriation to be 
used in restoring the old fort, which 
marks the spot of the first white settle- 
ment in Montana. With the money, 
the Daughters cleared the site of debris, 
braced up the old blockhouse with adobe 
bricks, cleaned the place off smoothly and 
enclosed it with a fence. During the 
next year the society hopes to do much 
more work in the way of preserving the 
historical landmarks of the State. 



OLD-TIME ARGUMENT AGAINST 
RAILROADS 

The steamboat fare from Glasgow to 
St. Louis in the early '50s was $7. That 
included stateroom and meals, and if the 
boat was held up a week or two on a 
sandbar the accommodations went on 
without extra charge. The steamboat 
owners never believed the railroads 
could successfully compete with them. 
They way they looked at it, people 
wouldn't be willing to travel 100 or 200 
miles tied down to one seat in a small 
car, when they might be enjoying the 



freedom of a big and handsomely fur- 
nished boat. "Then how are they go- 
ing to find room for an orchestra and a 
dance ? " an old river captain wanted to 
know. " No place to eat or drink, no 
room to move about; just sit still all 
day long on a little wooden bench — why, 
it's downright foolishness." — Macon 
(Mo.) Republican. 



THE OLD BURNHAM TAVERN 

Members of Hannah Weston Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, of Maine have been struggling for 
two years or more to bring about a reno- 
vation and the preservation of the 
famous old Burnham Tavern of Ma- 
chias. They have succeeded in their 
object and now announce that it will 
not be long before the old tavern will 
be in readiness for inspection. It is a 
quaint old place. Situated close to tbe 
centre of the town, the ancient building 
is closely identified with the history of 
the United States. Here was planned 
what has been called by historians " the 
Lexington of the sea," for in the rooms 
of the old house the daring band which 
captured the British Margaretta, there- 
by winning for the Colonies the first 
naval battle of the Revolution, met and 
made all the arrangements for this haz- 
ardous enterprise. The tavern was 
built in 1770, seven years after the first 
settler landed upon the shores of the 
Machias River at what is now Machias. 
The battle was planned within the tav- 
ern and after the fight the wounded 
patriots were brought back to the house, 
converted into a hospital. 



GREYSLAER: A ROMANCE OF THE MOHAWK 
CHAPTER V 

EVENING VISITORS 

IRAYTHER guess," quoth Bait, when the party had all, by different 
routes, arrived at last at their place of rendezvous in a moonlit 
glade of the forest, " I rayther guess that we've stirred the game 
right in airnest this night, and the best thing we can do to-morrow is to 
commence running balls for a good long hunt." 

u Our sturdy friend speaks truly, gentlemen," said the leader of 
the party, gravely, "and Heaven only knows how the 4 long hunt,' as 
he terms it, may terminate." 

44 Be the issue what it may," exclaimed Greyslaer, in tones of deep 
fervour, while his earnest eye kindled with enthusiasm, <4 the game's 
afoot, and whether it lead to freedom or the grave, we must henceforth 
follow the chase." 

44 Why the devil, Max, do you put on the phiz of a parson when 
using the lingo of a sportsman?" cried the gay Derrick de Roos. "It 
becomes the old cocks, who have drawn apart to prose under the tree 
yonder, to look sermons, as well as preach thfem; but for us, man, for 
mettlesome chaps like us, why, 

1 We hunters who follow the chase, the chase 
Ride ever with Care a race, a race, 
And we reck not,' " &c., &c. 

And the rattling youngster, to the great delight of old Bait and some 
of the juniors, and the equal annoyance of Greyslaer and other more 
thoughtful members of the party, ran through a verse or two of a 
popular hunting song, long since forgotten. 

"Well, Mr. de Roos," said Colonel Fonda, coming forward from 
the group, in whose councils Greyslaer seemed to be taking an active 
part, from the impatient glances he from time to time cast over his 
shoulder at the singer, from whose side he had in the meantime with- 
drawn; "well, sir, we have determined to take decided measures for 
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ascertaining the real state of the county, and putting our friends upon 
their guard, and your father's house is spoken of as the place of our 
next meeting on Thursday night." 

"The old man will be proud to entertain your friends and mine, 
Colonel Fonda ; and yet," added the young man, with a degree of hesi- 
tation that showed more considerateness than might have been expected 
from his conduct a moment before; "Hawksnest is the property of my 
father's ward, Max Greyslaer there; and, after what has passed this 
night, an overt act of rebellion by the present tenant, in harbouring 
traitors, as the Tories call us, might make poor Max forfeit his acres, 
in case the ministry get the better in this family quarrel; some of the 
grasping rogues begin already to talk of sequestrations and such matters, 
you know-" 

Greyslaer, upon overhearing these remarks, advanced, and whis- 
pered to his friend, "If you be not quizzing, according to your wont, 
Dirk, I congratulate you upon the seasonable return to gravity which 
your speech evinces. But, gentlemen," he continued, raising his voice as 
he turned to his other compatriots, " I shall consider your confidence 
withdrawn from me, as one unworthy to share it, if the hint suggested 
by my friend de Roos — I doubt not in all kindness — be allowed to have 
a moment's weight with you. My honour is already committed in the 
cause you have espoused; my life I here pledge to it, and he can be no 
friend to Max Greyslaer who holds his fortune dearer than his life or 
his honour ! " 

These words, not less than the spirited tone in which they were pro- 
nounced, terminated at once all doubts as to the propriety of the step that 
was meditated; and the discussion, as well as the events of the evening, 
seemed at an end. The hunter, Bait, who had lounged about the while, 
without venturing to intrude his advice upon those more fitted by educa- 
tion than himself for council, now brightened up, and shook off the air 
of listlessness that had crept over him. He struck the butt of his rifle 
smartly upon the sod, and surveying it affectionately for a moment, as he 
held it thus at arm's length perpendicular to the ground, as if to catch in- 
spiration from the gaze, he with becoming gravity thus delivered himself: 
" Well, I only wanted to see folks get through with their parrorching, 
for you see I am no great hand at making a speech; I've been here to 
yoijr public meetings, and there to your public meetings, and I never felt 
in my heart as if natur' called upon me to say anything; for when natur' 
does call, and right in airnest, she speaks out of the mouths of hunters as 
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well as of babes and sucklings. She doesn't care, I say, much, when she's 
right in airnest, what sort o' tool she works with; jist as I've seen a good 
hunter, who had got out of powder when ravin' distracted hungry, bring 
down a buck as slick with a bow and arrow as if it had been his own rifle, 
and that, too, when he had never used the ridiculous thing in his life 
afore. Well, as I said, I'm tired of this etarnal parrorching about the 
country's troubles ; I only wanted to see folks begin to make a real thing 
of it, and then Tender-Tavy — I call the iron crittur after this fashion, 
gentlemen, partly out o' respect to Miss Octavia, old Deacon Wingear, 
the tavern-keeper's darter, and partly because the barrel is of so soft a 
natur that I can chip it with my hunting knife. I say, that when once 
there was a raal rising of the Whigs, then this here rifle " inter- 
rupting himself at the word, Bait clapped to his shoulder the reputable 
weapon of which he spake, and glancing along the barrel as it gleamed 
in the moonlight, beckoned with his forefinger to a shadowy figure that 
stood motionless beneath the spreading chestnut within the range of his 
fire, " Come in, ye varmint, come in, ye lurching mouser from old 
Nick's pantry, ye poisoned scum of the devil's copper caldron ; come in, ye 
scouting redskin, or Tender-Tavy shall blow a hole through ye." 

44 Fire not, Bait," cried Greyslaer and De Roos, both leaping at the 
same moment before the levelled gun; 44 'tis the noble Oneida Teon- 
detha." And the two young men bounded forward with outstretched 
arms to greet their Indian friend. 

44 Bah ! only an Oneida," said the rifleman, dropping his piece in a 
tone of sullen disappointment; 44 I wouldn't harm the boy, pervided he 
comes as a friend; but, youngsters, though you seem to be so mighty 
fond of him, when you know as much of the woods as did Bait, you'll 
larn that the less one has to do with an Injun the better. Let every man 
stick to his colour, is my motto." 

The momentary flash of anger that distorted the smooth and bland 
features of the Indian, showed that he partially understood the dispar- 
aging words of the white hunter; but the disturbed expression passed 
away as the gentlemen of the party, unheeding the rude remarks of 
Bait, advanced with eager cordiality successively, and gave their hands 
to the newcomer. 

44 And what news brings my young brother from his people?" said 
Greyslaer, addressing the Oneida in his own language. 

44 The song of evil birds has been heard in the lodges of the Ongwi- 
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Honwi. The Oncidas only, of all the Six Nations, have shut their ears 
against it. Their hearts bleed to know that the rest of their country- 
men are bent upon rooting out the sons of Corlaer from the land. The 
Oneidas will not help to destroy a people born on the same soil with 
themselves. Their wise men say, it were better at once to extinguish the 
great council fire that has burned for centuries at Onondaga, and thus 
dissolve the league of the Agunaschion. The Oneidas are unwilling to 
take up the hatchet against their former brothers, whether red or white ; 
but they warn you that Thayendanagea has sold the Mohawks to the 
Sagernash king, and that they now walk with your enemies." 

"What I Brant actually up in arms?' 1 exclaimed a dozen voices, 
when Greyslaer had interpreted the information to his friends. 

44 He flits along the border like a foul bird in scent of carrion. He 
watches the smoke of your lodges; and, if their hearth-fires be un- 
guarded, he will swoop like that night hawk upon your women and 
little ones/' replied the Indian, as a dusky bird pounced greedily upon 
a swarm of gnats that hovered near. 

44 The wily knave must be looked after instantly, gentlemen; we 
must lose no time collecting information respecting his movements, and 
determine upon active measures at the next meeting of our friends. But 
as yet we are all in the dark. If you, Mr. de Roos, will take a scout of 
a dozen men with you, and bring us some tidings of this dangerous 
chieftain, it will give more shape to our proceedings. This friendly 
Oneida will doubtless, with Bait and some of his comrades, volunteer — " 

44 Axing your pardon, colonel, Bait don't go scouting with an Injun 
in the party. Tender-Tavy doesn't know much difference atwixt one 
copper face and another, and she'd be jist as like as not, in a dark 
swamp, to mistake that sleek chap for one of Brant's people, and go off 
of herself. So there's an eend o' the matter." And the woodsman, 
crossing his legs, leaned moodily upon his rifle, with an air of dogged 
determination to which there was no reply. 

44 If Bait chooses," said Greyslaer, 44 1 would rather have him with 
me, as I shall find difficulty in getting my company together without 
assistance in time for the meeting." 

44 1 don't see that, capting, as folks are now engaged in harvesting, 
and you'll find them pretty much, here and there, in bunches, holping 
one another. But I feel sarcy-able in persuading some of your wild 
chaps to come along, that I guess won't move from their homes at this 
season for your order, no how." 
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44 For God's sake, then, go with Greyslaer, you self-willed old bear. 
Let's to other matters, gentlemen," cried De Roos, impatiently. 

44 If I am an old bear, I never hugged you to harm you, young squire, 
when I used to carry you as a petted brat to see me shoot pigeons from 
a bough-house; besides lots of dandling in other ways that you've had 
in these old — paws I " 

44 True, true, my excellent friend," answered De Roos, good hu- 
mouredly, while with difficulty restraining a laugh at the ludicrous words 
and accompanying gesture with which the stout-fisted woodsman con- 
cluded his mortified appeal to the better feelings of the other. u I spoke 
but in jest, Bait, or at least, too hastily. And now, carry on, boys, 
carry on; Kit Lansingh, Helmer, Bleecker, Conyne, which of you lads 
are ready to take duty under my command, for twenty-four hours, while 
we look after Brant up by the Garoga lakes?" 

Twenty voices instantly replied, all expressing their readiness to go 
upon the scout; and De Roos's only difficulty was, to select from the 
number those best suited to such an expedition. 

44 Well, gentlemen," said Mr. Sammons, who was only the tem- 
porary leader of the party, and whom we ought, perhaps, according to 
the worshipful custom of our country, still to distinguish by his militia 
title of major, 44 1 believe we now all understand each other, and had 
better disperse to our houses; those of us who live near will see if they 
cannot furnish a bed to our friends who have come from a distance on 
the good errand of this night. Perhaps, though, Mr. de Roos proposes 
a night march with some of you? " 

The young partisan needed not the hint to spur his zeal, but, 
warmly seconded by his followers, he drew off at once, and took his 
way through the woods with his party trolling as he went a voyageur's 
song of the Mohawk boatmen, in which his favourite slang phrase 
seemed to make the burden of the chorus: 

44 Carry on, carry on, 'tis the word that will bear, 
From one bright moment pass'd to another as fair, 
So lift the canoe, lads, and traverse the brake, 
Though we're leaving the river we'll launch on the lake : 
The portage is made, boys, the forest is gone, 
Now bend to your oars, carry on, carry on." 

The low-voiced chant of the retiring party soon died away in the 
distance, and their departure was the signal for breaking up the assem- 
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blage, and the other patriots soon dispersed, the majority taking their 
route towards Caughnawaugha, and others moving off in different direc- 
tions, two and three together, until Bait and Greyslaer were soon left the 
only tenants of the spot. 

"It wants yet some hours of the dawn, capting, and I propose 
sleeping them off in the woods, because it's the best way of getting an 
airly start in the morning. And we may perhaps have a good deal of 
footing to do about among the farms on the off settlements to-morrow, 
afore we can get your men together. But this here is no sort of place 
to camp in, with the trails of fifty men leading to it on all sides. There's 
a dry swale on the other side of yon hill, where one of my old shanties 
is probably yet standing, and we'll just take ourselves there as soon as 
may be. 

I used to have shanties like this all about among these hills wher- 
ever my traps were set, though none so near the settlements as this," 
continued the hunter, when they had gained a rocky dell, where the 
frame of a wretched wigwam, partially covered with birch bark, was 
discernible to Greyslaer after he got within a few feet of it. " You see, 
now, capting, the comfort to a man who shanties out as much as I do, 
of having a home all fixed and ready for you. Here, now, is dried veni- 
son in my katchy (cache), under those leaves, if the wood-mice haven't 
got at it. There, too, I've laid away some — but darn those gnats, I must 
make a smudge afore we do anything else." 

With these words, Bait proceeded to strike a light; and kindling 
first some dry leaves, he scraped the moss from a moist stump near, and 
covering up the flame with the damp material, the thick fumes of his 
44 smudge" soon caused the insects to disappear. Greyslaer, in the 
meantime, had stretched himself upon some hemlock boughs, spread 
out beneath the shed of bark, which was barely ample enough to keep 
off the dews of night ; and having refreshed himself upon the fare which 
the hunter drew from his cache, he observed to Bait, as the latter threw 
a fresh handful of leaves upon the smouldering flame, 44 That a hunter's 
fire was a sort of company for him, when passing a night in the solitudes 
of the wilderness." 

44 Jist the best sort of company a man can have, capting, if he 
would exercise a free and independent privilege of choosing his own. 
They say, you know, that the devil hates all flames save those that are 
kindled by himself; and in my hunts among the wild hills away to the 
north of us, I never shanty out without a large fire, even in midsummer. 
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I may be kind o' particular in this matter, but ever since I got so terribly 
scared five years ago, I always love the light of a big fire to sleep by." 

Greyslaer, instantly suspecting that the bluff woodsman, like many 
a man equally bold, was the victim of superstitious terrors, asked, with 
some curiosity, what it was that had thus inspired him with a fear of 
sleeping in darkness, when Bait, after a preliminary hem or two, thus 
told his story : 

44 Why, you see, I had gone clean up to Racket Lake to make out a 
pack of deer-skins for a Scotch trader at Schenectady, hoping to get a 
few beaver, at the same time, on my own account. Well, I might ha' 
been in the woods a week or more, engaged about my consarns, when, 
one day, after trampoosing over a pretty smart space of country, looking 
after my different traps, and, not having seen a single deer through the 
livelong day, I came, about nightfall, to a bark shanty, where some 
hunter had made a pretty good camp for the night, and left it standing. 
I was tired and disappinted; and, as I hadn't spirit enough left in me 
even to skin a chipmunk, if I hadn't ha' found this lodge I should have 
laid myself down, like a tired hound, and slept anywhere. 

But now I began to think that all sorts of luck hadn't left me, 
and I spunked up and looked about to see how I could best make myself 
comfortable for the night. I had shot a brace of ducks during the day, 
and the first thing to do was to build a fire and cook 'em. But, as I 
had left my hatchet at the camp from which I started in the morning, 
thinking to return there and sleep, it cost me a heap of trouble col- 
lecting such dead branches as I could lay my hands upon, and dragging 
'em together before the shanty. And here was a pretty how-de-do when 
I got 'em there; the man that built the shed must have been a born 
nateral to choose such a place for it. For, instead of picking out a patch 
of firm airth whereon he might build a fire judgmatically, he had laid the 
logs right down on a piece of deep, mucky soil, made up of old roots, 
rotten leaves, and sich things as go to make up a soil only fit to raise 
toadstools, ghost moccasins, or timber so spongy and good for nothing, 
no one can tell why natur produces it. Well, true enough, his fire had 
burned right down four feet deep into the ground, through such truck as 
that; and I, of consekins, must either remove the shanty, or go to work 
to get rid of the hole, before building my fire, if I expected to get any 
heat from it; and the night was pison cold, I tell ye. So, having no 
shovel to fill up the pit with airth, and ne'er an axe to fell a tree across 
it, I goes mousing about, in the dark, after old rotten stumps and fallen 
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trunks, whose mossy wrappings keep them damp through and through 
the year round, and slimy roots, which, if they hadn't snakes under them 
to nibble my fingers while tearing them up in the dark, yet felt, for all 
the world, like raal sarpents in the handling. All sich like truck that I 
could lay my hands upon, I managed, with pretty hard work, to drag 
together, so as nearly to fill up the hole, and, placing my dry wood upon 
it, I lit my fire. 

Well, after eating one of my ducks, I dressed and roasted the 
other, so as to have him ready for my breakfast in the morning; and 
then, as I put my feet to the fire and laid myself down to sleep, I felt 
right comfortable. I slept and I slept, and I don't know for how long, 
but it must have been a pretty likely nap, howsomdever. Long enough 
for my fire to burn so low as to get pretty deep down the hole. But the 
first thing that I remember, before I waked and diskivered that, was 
my dreaming of being chased by wild Injuns, who came whooping and 
yelling, after me as if crazy to get my scalp. l Howh/ ' howh, 9 4 howh/ 
the sound went clean down into my ears; and, waking with a start, I 
saw a pair of bright black eyes glaring at me. Had I used my own 
judgmatically, I might have diskivered that these belonged to a great 
antlered buck that was standing with his fore feet fairly upon the ashes 
of my fire, which made his eyes gleam unnaterally as he looked straight 
into mine. But, half awake, and flurried as I was, I snatched up a brand 
and flung it, with all my might, into his face ; and then, as the poor brute 
scoured off, ' howh/ ' howh,' ' howh/ a pack of wolves came ravening on 
his track; tramp, tramp, tramp, I heard them, nearer and nearer, until, 
fifty in number, they dashed furiously by my fire, making the bushes 
fairly winkle as their black troop swept howling along. 

Sarting, capting! I trembled like a leaf that time, I did, until the 
opposite mountain threw back the last shrieking echo from its side. I 
don't think I ever knew exactly what a raal scaring was afore that night; 
but, since then, I always keep up light enough to let inquiring varmints 
see that it's Bait the hunter who is sleeping in the neighbourhood, with 
Tender-Tavy by his side. What, capting, snoring already I Well, if 
my story has put the lad to sleep, it hasn't been wasted to no purpose, 
howsomdever." 

And with these last muttered words, after mending his " smudge " 
with a few handfuls of fresh moss, the good-natured hunter lay down, 
and was soon dreaming with his comrade. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman. 
(To be continued) 
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The United States As A World 

Power. By Archibald Cary 

Coolidge of Harvard University. 

12 mo. vi + 385 pp. Index. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. 1909. 

Price $2.00 net. 

This subject could well be treated in sev- 
eral different ways. One writer might re- 
count the growth of the country from its 
earliest infancy to its present stature; to an- 
other its economic position in the world 
to-day might be of surpassing interest; a 
third might care only for the spiritual in- 
fluence of the United States, the spread of 
American ideals of liberty, government and 
civilization, and the changes those ideals are 
now undergoing. 

The author affirms in the introduction that 
the scope of the present work is more modest. 
" It is a study of the part which the United 
States plays in the great drama of world 
politics — a part which cannot help being im- 
portant and which is affected by circum- 
stances of geography and of national charac- 
ter, of history and of tradition, of economic 
and of social conditions susceptible of in- 
vestigation." 

The volume contains an outline treatment 
of the conditions and circumstances which 
make the United States a great political 
power in the world. It is rather a statement 
of facts than an analysis of motives. It does 
not attempt to offer remedies for existing 
evils and menacing dangers which exist on 
every hand. 

From original viewpoints, it is doubtful if 
any two students of political history will be 
found who will give similar interpretations 
to the diverse factors making for political 
power in the United States. 

The motives which appear to the reviewer 
to have secured the larger part of political 
legislation must be considered to be selfish — 



a combined desire for power, wealth and 
fame. This should be called the tripod of 
politics. 

For a broad statement of conditions as they 
exist the volume deserves the thoughtful at- 
tention of all students of political history. It 
is notable for what it suggests rather than 
for what it asserts, for its clear insight, not 
its detailed analysis of motives. 

It emphasizes the large view of our na- 
tional existence. Minimizing his personal 
opinions and views, the author appears to 
magnify the ideas and ideals developed in 
recent years through national imperialism. 
As the fundamental thought running through 
each chapter one feels the force of the truth 
as expressed by Theodore Roosevelt : " We 
have no choice, we people of the United 
States, as to whether or not we shall play a 
great part in the world. That has been 
determined for us by fate, by the march of 
events. We have to play that part. All that 
we can decide is whether We shall play it 
well or ill." 

For its authoritative expression of our part 
in the grand march among the world powers 
of the twentieth century, the volume is 
notable. 

Were it not for the fact that the ruling 
powers in American politics appear to the 
on-looker to be seeking primarily personal 
ends — greater power, wealth, fame for them- 
selves, all patriotic Americans would believe- 
that the selection of the nation to act such a 
great part in the world would be the har- 
binger giving assurance that this nation will 
not fail to act well its part through the 
coming centuries. 

Let us hope that in spite of personal sel- 
fishness, the influence of the intellectual, 
altruistic, esthetic and the ethical will bring 
greater blessings than have yet been seen. 

The volume is well printed and a good 
index enhances its value for reference. 
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The Story of A Border City Dur- 
ing the Civil War. By Galu- 
sha Anderson, S. T. D., LL. D. 
Illust. 8 vo. x + 385 pp. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1908. 
This is the story of St. Louis during the 
Civil War. In his introduction the author, 
who was pastor of a prominent church in St. 
Louis from 1858 to 1866, says: "My sole 
object in all that I have written has been to 
portray as clearly and vividly as I could what 
transpired among us from i860 to 1865; to 
note some events that preceded the War and 
were the harbingers of it; to reveal the cur- 
rents of thought and feeling in St. Louis dur- 
ing the whole fratricidal struggle, and espe- 
cially to point out what was peculiar to us 
as a community made up of the loyal and 
disloyal." 

For a thrilling account of the incidents 
which occurred in the vicinity of St. Louis 
during the city's most trying years of the 
nineteenth century, this volume has no peer. 
Most fascinatingly has the author interwoven 
dramatic incident with his own startling 
reminiscences. The precarious condition of 
a city divided against itself is well depicted 
by the author who was himself alive to all 
that concerned its welfare. 

In the days preceding the fearful conflict 
we sit with Dr. Anderson in a death-like 
stillness; now we see the strategic struggles 
for diverse leadership in the councils of the 
city and the state; now we behold the re- 
moval of arms from the United States arsenal 
in the city; now we hear the marshalling of 
troops along the streets ; now we stand amazed 
at the suddenness with which the ranks are 
formed; now we behold a spasmodic fear 
seize many hearts and in one brief hour see 
them desert their beautiful homes and flee to 
the country. These were premonitions of the 
impending conflict. 

From the author's pulpit we hear on a 
Sabbath morning flashed forth in a true Jack- 
son i an style — "the Union — it must be pre- 
served " and we find ourselves face to face 
wth the fratricidal conflict. 

Thus one may accompany Dr. Anderson 
from observation to fact, and from facts to 
his interpretation of events. Intensely inter- 
esting, the volume is in harmony with the 
logic of the subsequent interpretation of the 



rights and functions of national government. 
It gives a detailed account of opposing ideals 
and antagonistic feelings at close range. 

The lapse of forty years and more has 
enabled the author to write of that intense 
personal bitterness with dispassioo and ma- 
ture reflection. To his mind the cheerful re- 
sponse of all classes, irrespective of political 
prejudice, to alleviate the sufferings of thous- 
ands of both the blue and the gray mitigated 
and lessened the intense hatred of the locality. 

The pen-pictures of the most dramatic 
years in the author's life deserve to be read 
by the younger generation as well as by all 
lovers of American patriotism. They give 
an inkling of the cost of the blessings of free- 
dom and equality, of national sovereignty 
and individual liberty. The illustrations are 
good, the press work excellent, and a full 
index will assist the nugget-searcher in his 
quest, for truth. 

The Beginnings of Texas, 1684- 
1 7 1 8. By Robert Carlton Clark, 
Ph. D. [Bulletin of The Univer- 
sity of Texas, No. 98, Humanistic 
Series, No. 6, Dec. 1, 1907.] Pam- 
phlet. Map. 8vo, 94 pp. Pub- 
lished by The University of Texas* 
Austin, Texas. 

A critical study of the explorations and 
occupation of Texas by the Spanish and 
French, and an attempt to tell the story of 
the " Beginning of Texas," more fully and 
more truthfully that it had been told before. 
Based upon all of the historical literature of 
the subject, the author has found new mate- 
rial in two documents unused by others, viz: 
Massanet's Carta and the Maria Relacion 
and Pierre Margry's Dicouvertes ef Etablu- 
sements des Francois dans VAmeriqut Sep- 
tentrionale, which has enabled him to con- 
struct a comprehensive and authoritative 
thesis. 

Whoever studies the Spanish and French 
explorations and settlements within the limits 
of the United States, will find in this pamph- 
let a rich estimation of their real character 
and significance and of the interrelation of 
the Spanish and French movements in the 
southwestern part of our country. At the 
end is a bibliography of the sources and au- 
thorities cited in the context. 
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SAMUEL ADAMS 

WE very properly call Washington the Father of his Country; 
but the real Founder of these United States was not Washing- 
ton — it was Samuel Adams. It is doubtful if we could have 
won in the Revolutionary War without the lofty courage and wise gen- 
eralship of Washington; it is doubtful if the United States could have 
weathered the still harder period following the Revolution had it not 
been for the strength and wisdom of the first President. But it is also 
doubtful if we would have had a Revolutionary War at all — and there- 
fore a field for Washington's great qualities — had it not been for the 
tireless efforts and the extraordinary skill and power of Samuel Adams, 
who John Fiske says should stand second only to Washington as the 
greatest of Americans. Boston led the movement against the arbitrary 
rule of Great Britain; but it was Sam. Adams who led Boston. Boston 
stirred up Massachusetts and the other colonies to resist taxation; but 
it was Sam. Adams who stirred up Boston. And he did this not by elo- 
quence and fiery speech-making — for he was no orator; he stirred up 
Boston, he stirred up Massachusetts, he stirred up all the colonies by 
letters to the newspapers, by correspondence, voluminous and fiery, most 
of all by resolutions passed in that greatest political institution which 
America ever possessed or ever will possess, — the New England town- 
meeting. 

It is superfluous to describe the principles and methods of the town- 
meeting; but perhaps we do not always remember what a perfect instru- 
ment for the teaching and preservation of democracy that town-meet- 
ing has been and still is, and how much the city youth and man loses 
in not having an opportunity to watch the machinery of government, to 
debate public questions and to interrogate, face to face, the officials 
under whose rule he lives. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
moulders of America have been, not its Presidents, Governors and other 

(As this paper was first read at the Old South Meeting House in Boston, which was 
to largely the forum for Adams' activities, it seems fitting to leave the references to that 
building unchanged. The reader has only to imagine himself within its storied walls.) 
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great dignitaries, but those humble though powerful officials called 
Moderators, who are sworn to show no favor in conducting the town 
meetings, and who must let the meanest and poorest citizen express his 
views as freely and lengthily as he chooses, provided only he keeps within 
hailing distance of the question before the house. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, however, the towns in Massa- 
chusetts were more democratic than they are to-day; for the people of 
that time not only settled, in their town meetings, all such questions 
as they do at present; they also decided who should be the minister and 
how much (or, rather, how little) salary he should be paid. As a 
consequence, the citizens grew into the habit of discussing all kinds of 
questions about church government, morals, and religion, and were ac- 
customed, therefore, to look at every civic and political problem from 
its ethical as well as from its material side. But there was still an- 
other function exercised by those old town meetings which has long 
since passed into oblivion, — that of taking direct part in the work of 
the General Court. For in those earlier days the legislature was re- 
garded by the towns of Massachusetts simply as a sort of joint town- 
meeting, and the representatives sent to the General Court were instructed 
by formal resolutions of the town, how they should vote on all impor- 
tant questions. 

These facts are essential to an understanding of the action of the 
colonies in the ten or twelve years before the Battle of Lexington: the 
facts that the people at that time had been educated by one hundred 
and twnty-five years of town-meetings to manage their own affairs 
through the most perfect form of democratic government ever devised; 
that those colonial meetings were practically free from all supervision 
by the British government; that those town gatherings considered not 
only the affairs of daily life, but also great moral questions; and that 
they took an active part in the business of the whole commonwealth 
by instructing their representatives to the General Court how to vote 
upon every large question affecting the whole colony. 

I have said that the towns of Massachusetts were perfect democ- 
racies; but I should have excepted Boston. There was a world of dif- 
ference between the town governments of Massachusetts and the super- 
imposed colonial rule; and Boston, as the seat of his Majesty's govern- 
ment for Massachusetts, was filled with crown officers, with military 
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men, with rich merchants having intimate relations with the mother- 
country, and with younger sons of the nobility sent over here to make 
a living. So in Boston there was a large and very powerful aristocracy 
wholly in sympathy with British rule ; and the contest there in the eleven 
years, 1 764-1 775, was not only one between the colonists and the mother- 
country, but a contest between Democracy as represented by the Town 
Meeting and Aristocracy as represented by most of the wealthy mer- 
chants and conspicuous officials. 

The Boston of that day did not rest mainly upon piles; it was a 
narrow, but solid peninsula extending out into the harbor, and it pos- 
sessed no houses higher than three stories. Therefore the few public 
buildings, such as Faneuil Hall, the Old State House and the Old South 
Meeting House loomed up as prominent objects visible from every- 
where. Metaphorically, too, those three buildings stand forth as great 
landmarks in American history, for in one or the other of them took 
place almost all the famous scenes of the opening of the Revolutionary 
War. 

In one end of the Old State House met the Provincial Assembly, 
or General Court, and at the other end met the Governor and his Coun- 
cil; in Faneuil Hall assembled the ordinary town meetings of Boston; 
but when there was any particularly exciting meeting — and there were 
many in those ten years before 1775 — Faneuil Hall was not big enough; 
so they would adjourn to this Old South Meeting House and the thou- 
sands of over-wrought townspeople would come sweeping up through 
what are now Adams Square and Washington Street, and would surge 
into this building until every corner upon the floor and in the galleries 
was filled. 

In this old town where everybody knew everybody else, and in 
those lively old town-meetings where everybody felt free to speak his 
mind, Samuel Adams played his great part as the stirrer-up and leader 
of the Revolution. 

Samuel Adams was not born a poor boy, though he was always a 
poor man. His father was one of the leading citizens of Boston, and 
his grandfather was brother to the grandfather of John Adams. Samuel 
was born in 1722 in a good house on Purchase Street with a beautiful 
garden stretching down to the harbor and having a fine view of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. The boy went to Harvard, was graduated when he was 
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eighteen, and wanted to study law; but law wasn't considered a very re- 
spectable occupation in those days, so his parents forbade it and tried 
to turn a man who would have been a wonderfully good advocate into 
what proved to be a very unsuccessful merchant. The young man had 
no taste for this, kept losing money and losing more money until, finally, 
with the little that was left, he and his father set up a malt house in 
their garden on Purchase Street. This was fairly successful for a 
while; but that was not considered very respectable either, and in later 
years Adams' enemies took great pleasure in calling him " Sam the 
Maltster." 

Probably the main reason why the Adamses — father and son — 
did not succeed better in a material way was because they were far more 
interested in town affairs than in their own concerns. We find Samuel 
Adams serving on many town committees and as moderator of town 
meetings for a number of years; but, singularly enough, he did not be- 
come really prominent until he was forty-two. In those days a man 
of that age was considered venerable, and Adams, moreover, carried out 
that view, for his hair was quite grey and he had a trembling of the 
head and hands which, while it added impressiveness to his public speak- 
ing, made him seem much older than he was. He had been contribut- 
ing letters to the newspapers for a number of years — the kind of letter 
signed Veritas, Senex, etc., which made up the greater substance of those 
pre-Revolutionary journals — but his first writing of consequence was a 
document prepared for a town meeting, a document which was adopted, 
protesting against the proposed Stamp Act. This paper is important in 
being the first formal statement ever made by the Colonies that Parlia- 
ment had no right to tax them, and in containing the very first sug- 
gestion that the Colonies get together to secure redress. 

In the fall of that year, 1764, he was elected a member of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly or General Court, and almost immediately he — to- 
gether with James Otis — became the leader in those stirring times. In 
the following May (1765) Adams was re-elected to the General Court, 
the other three members from Boston being Thomas Cushing (long-time 
Speaker of the House), John Hancock and James Otis. At this session 
Adams was elected Clerk of the House, and the annual salary of one 
hundred pounds was about all that he and his family had to live on for a 
number of years. 
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Meanwhile the Stamp Act had been repealed; but the British gov- 
ernment, pretending to believe that it was the kind of tax, not the fact 
of being taxed, that the colonies objected to, proposed to put other taxes 
upon paper, glass, painters' colors and tea. Worse than that, however, 
they proposed to use the money from these taxes for giving regular sal- 
aries to the governors, judges, and other officers appointed by the King, 
who, heretofore, had been dependent upon the votes of the provincial 
assemblies. This the colonies did not like at all, and every manner of 
wild suggestion was advanced. A sensible plan of resistance, however, 
and one that met with popular favor, was made by Samuel Adams that 
the colonists should stop importing English goods and should estab- 
lish manufacturers of their own. At his suggestion town meetings were 
held throughout Massachusetts to arouse the people against using Brit- 
ish goods and to encourage the starting of domestic industries. 

The Massachusetts Assembly prepared various documents, most of 
which Sam. Adams wrote, in relation to these taxes. Among them was a 
petition to the King, and when Mr. Adams had finished writing it, his 
daughter said, " In a few weeks that paper will be touched by the royal 
hand." " More likely," replied her father, " it will be spurned by the 
royal foot." The document which made the most stir, however, was a 
so-called " Circular Letter " sent by the Massachusetts Assembly to the 
other colonies, urging them to work together and to devise some means 
of making the mother country listen to their complaints and grievances. 
This Circular Letter so angered the King and his ministers that they 
ordered Governor Bernard to dissolve the General Court and not to let 
it meet again until it should agree to withdraw the obnoxious letter. Not 
only did the General Court, before dissolving, vote not to withdraw the 
letter, but town meetings were everywhere held upholding the members 
and making very vigorous protests against taxation without representa- 
tion. The King's government, therefore, determined to break die spirit 
of the colonies by forbidding town-meetings, by having such leaders as 
Adams and Otis arrested, and by sending troops to overawe the people. 
When the mother country took such violent action as this, Adams fore- 
saw that reconciliation would be impossible, and from that moment, he 
afterwards said, he began to work night and day for the absolute inde- 
pendence of America. 

Since the General Court would not rescind the Circular Letter, 
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since it could not meet again until it did, and since it was important for 
the towns to confer, the Boston Town Meeting, at Adams' suggestion, 
got around the difficulty by calling a conference, in Boston, of town 
representatives. To this invitation ninety-six towns responded; and 
while they did not accomplish much, they found out how easy it was to 
get together; and the time was rapidly approaching when they would 
need to act in unity. For on the very day (in October, 1768) that this 
convention adjourned, the two famous regiments (the 14th and 29th) 
arrived in Boston for the purpose of frightening the rebellious inhab- 
itants into good behavior. 

The year 1769 was devoted by most of the people of Boston to abusing 
equally the importers of English goods and these imported English sol- 
diers. Both were hooted at and called all manner of evil names continually, 
and the town government and the Governor were in a ceaseless quarrel 
over quarters for the troop?. The town said that the soldiers should 
be kept down at the Castle (where Fort Independence now stands), 
but the Governor declared that for the protection of himself and the 
other Crown officers they should be kept on duty in the very midst of the 
town ; so the streets and the Common resounded with drums and march- 
ing, and the main guard was posted on King (now State) Street, with 
guns pointed at the Assembly chamber. Considering the way they were 
abused by the tongues of the townspeople, the soldiers behaved pretty 
well ; and, of course, the longer they refrained from using force, the more 
abusive the populace became. Therefore it is a matter for wonder that 
not until they had been in Boston a year and a half did a real clash be- 
tween the " lobster backs " and the citizens take place. That clash, 
needless to say, was the Boston Massacre, in which three citizens were 
killed and one mortally wounded. 

That affray took place in the evening. Early the next morning 
the citizens, wild with indignation, assembled at Faneuil Hall in town 
meeting and appointed a committee of fifteen, with Hancock as chair- 
man, to interview the Governor and tell him that the regiments must 
be sent away. The meeting then adjourned till three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, while the committee should wait upon Governor Hutchinson. 
He told them, as he had repeatedly said before, that he had no power 
to order the removal of the troops. The committee were so deter- 
mined, however, and the crowds in the streets were so threatening, that 
Hutchinson at last agreed to remove the 29th regiment, which had been 
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concerned in the Massacre, to the Castle in the harbor. He absolutely 
refused, however, to order away the 14th. 

Meanwhile the town-meeting had again assembled, and the people, 
pouring in from the surrounding towns at the news of the Massacre, 
had so swelled the numbers that Faneuil Hall would not hold half the 
crowd. So the meeting was adjourned to this Old South Meeting 
House. Imagine the streets between here and Faneuil Hall filled with 
a tremendously excited crowd and hear the cry: " Make way for the 
Committee of Fifteen," as that committee, with Hancock and Adams 
at their head, emerge from the Old State House, with the Governor's 
answer, and squeeze their way towards the waiting town-meeting. As 
the Committee pass through the human lane which is made for them, 
Adams leans from one side to the other repeating, in a stage whisper, 
u Both regiments or none," " Both regiments or none." Arrived at 
the Old South, the report is made that the Governor will remove the 
29th but will not remove the 14th regiment. Then the people, under- 
standing what Adams meant, give a great shout: " Both regiments or 
none " ; and the meeting votes tumultously that a Committee of Seven 
should go back to the Governor with this ultimatum of the Town. Day 
had began to wane and in the dim firelight of the Council Chamber sat 
the Governor and his advisers, together with Colonel Dalrymple, the 
commander of the troops, waiting for the people's message, and here 
in this high, gloomy church sat the people, waiting for the Governor's 
reply. 

It was a great moment in Samuel Adams' life when he strode into 
the Council Chamber ready to tell Governor Hutchinson that the will 
of the people must over-ride the orders of the King. You know that 
picture of him in Faneuil Hall, — that picture painted by Copley, which 
represents Adams at this moment standing with his head thrown back, 
determination on every line of his face, his right hand crushing a roll 
of manuscript and his left hand outstretched, pointing to the Massa- 
chusetts Charter. And these are some of the words that he boldly said, 
knowing that every word meant rebellion and rebellion — hanging: 

" If you, or Colonel Dalrymple under you, have the power to re- 
move one regiment, you have the power to remove both; and nothing 
short of their total removal will satisfy the people or preserve the peace of 
the Province. A multitude highly incensed now wait the result of this ap- 
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plication. The voice of ten thousand freemen demands that both regi- 
ments be forthwith removed. Their voice must be respected, their 
demand obeyed. Fail not then at your peril to comply with this requisi- 
tion. On you alone rests the responsibility of this decision; and if the 
just expectations of the people are disappointed, you must be answerable 
to God and your country for the fatal consequences that must ensue." 

» A long discussion followed; and finally Hutchinson, urged by his 
counsellors and even by Dalrymple, gave in, and the message was brought 
back to the waiting people that democracy had won. Within a week 
both regiments were removed to the Castle; and always afterwards they 
were called the u Sam Adams Regiments." 

Adams and Democracy had for the moment triumphed, but the 
next two years were years of reaction. Times grew hard and harder, 
New York, which had agreed to the non-importation of British goods, 
went back on this agreement and so broke the force of the whole plan, 
the King's government grew more and more determined, the Whigs of 
Boston more and. more discouraged, and the Tories, consequently, more 
ind more confident. In this crisis Adams saw that the only way to 
strengthen the cause of independence would be to bring the force of all the 
Massachusetts town meetings to bear upon the somewhat wavering policies 
of the Boston Town Meeting. Therefore, in the fall of 1772, he 
moved, in the Boston meeting, that "A committee of Correspondence 
be appointed, to consist of twenty-one persons, to state the rights of the 
colonists, and of this Province in particular, as men and Christians and 
as subjects; and to communicate and publish the same to the several 
towns and to the world," etc. Most of his friends thought this plan rather 
absurd and many of them refused to serve on the Committee; but the 
response which came from the towns soon showed Adams to have been 
right. These Committees, we now know, were the very mainsprings 
of the Federal Union. It is inspiring to read the bold words which came 
in to the Boston meeting, during the winter of 1772-1773 from these 
towns. Said the people of Roxbury: " Our pious forefathers died with 
the pleasing hope that we, their children, should live free. Let none, 
as they will answer it another day, disturb the ashes of those heroes by 
selling their birthright." Ipswich advised that the " inhabitants should 
stand firm as one man to support and maintain all their just rights and 
privileges." Salisbury, Beverly, Lynn, Danvers and Rowley declared 
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for an American Union. And in Plymouth the vote showed that there 
were ninety to one ready, if need be, to fight Great Britain. 

This action of Massachusetts spread to the other colonies, and in 
1773 Virginia proposed that there be Committees of Correspondence 
between all the colonies. Later we shall see how Massachusetts re- 
sponded to this suggestion ; but meanwhile occurred an event that brought 
the colonies still closer together in their opposition to increasing tyranny. 
As a result of the non-importation agreements, the new taxes had yielded 
practically no revenue to the Crown; therefore they were now all taken 
off excepting the tax on tea, which was left in order to show that the 
King reserved the right to tax. We have not time to go into the long 
controversy over this new taxation question, or to rehearse the self-sac- 
rifice of the American women in giving up their favorite beverage and 
in drinking catnip tea instead. You know how the shiploads of the pro- 
scribed herb were consigned to certain agents here, how those agents 
refused to resign, how the Boston Town Meeting tried to induce Hutch- 
inson to send the tea back, and how he would not. After the arrival of 
the first tea-ship, the Dartmouth, on Nov. 17, 1773, town meetings were 
held almost daily, — most of them in this Meeting-house; — resolutions 
that the tea never should be landed were passed, the ship was constantly 
guarded by armed citizens, and mounted couriers stood ready to alarm 
the country should the tea be brought on shore. At last came the day 
when, by law, the tea must be landed by the customs officers. The 
owners were ready to send the cargoes back; but the customs officers 
would not give them permission, and two armed vessels were stationed 
in the channel with orders to sink the ships should they try to leave with- 
out their clearance papers. This was the 16th of December. Couriers 
had gone all over the province with the news; people from the whole 
eastern part of Massachusetts had poured in to see what was going to 
happen ; and a town meeting called here was attended by seven thousand 
persons who filled the Meeting-house and spread through the surround- 
ing streets. This assemblage gave the owner of the tea-vessel one more 
chance; so, in obedience to its orders, the much-abused man travelled 
way out to Hutchinson's country house on Milton Hill to beg once 
again for a permit to send his cargo back. Meanwhile the great crowd 
sat here till long after dark, with Sam. Adams on this platform as mod- 
erator, debating and discussing. Evidently something was going to 
happen; but only the few in the secret knew just what. After a long 
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time poor old Mr. Rotch came back from Milton and reported that 
the Governor had again refused him a permit. Immediately Mr. Adams 
arose and in a loud and solemn voice said: "This meeting can do 
nothing more to save the country." That was the prearranged signal. 
Instantly a loud war-whoop was heard and forty or fifty men disguised 
as Indians rushed by the door, down Milk and Purchase Streets to Grif- 
fin's Wharf off which the tea ships were moored. The crowd rushed 
after them and such a tumult and howling quiet Boston had not heard 
for many a day. The imitation Indians were quiet enough, however, 
when they got on board the ship, and in a short time had hoisted every 
chest of tea, broken it open and dumped the contents into the sea. This 
last desperate measure had been plannd under the direction of Adams 
in a printing office on Court Street which was long a favorite meeting- 
place of the patriot leaders. 

The King's answer to the Boston Tea Party was the Boston Port 
Bill. The English ministry thought this a very shrewd move; for, by 
closing the port of Boston to all entering and outgoing ships, the occu- 
pation of most of the people would be gone, and it was hoped that they 
would be starved into submission. Furthermore, by diverting trade from 
Boston, other towns and colonies would benefit and would make so much 
profit that, it was thought, they would be quite willing to desert rebellious 
Boston. But in this they were completely mistaken. Although, to get 
back her trade, all the Boston Town Meeting had to do was to vote pay- 
ment for the destroyed tea, they would not pass such a vote; the towns 
which might have profited by Boston's misfortune refused to do so; 
money, provisions, and votes of praise and encouragement came in from 
all over the colonies; and the demand for a congress of all the colonies 
grew louder and louder. 

In the interval, the Governor, practically powerless against the ob- 
stinacy of the Boston Town Meeting, had asked for leave of absence 
and had gone over to England, General Gage being oppointed Governor 
in his place. As Boston was in disgrace, Gage forbade the General 
Court to meet here and ordered it to Salem, where it convened in June, 
1774. Its chief business was to appoint delegates to the proposed Con- 
tinental Congress at Philadelphia; but this was kept a profound secret; 
for, had it been known, Gage would have dissolved the Assembly before 
it had a chance to carry out this plan. Sam. Adams, however, was equal 
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to the emergency. Keeping the General Court busy with matters of not 
much consequence, and having it debate resolutions which looked as if 
Massachusetts were getting ready to yield to the King, he lulled suspicion 
to sleep and meanwhile went about among the members, secretly pledg- 
ing them to support him in what he proposed to do. At first he could 
be sure of only five members; but by the 17th of June (just a year be- 
fore the Battle of Bunker Hill) he was certain of a majority. So, as 
head of a committee on the state of the Province, he suddenly brought 
in a resolve that five men whom he named should be appointed delegates 
to a colonial congress to be held at Philadelphia. The Tory members 
tried to choke off the measure and break up the session by leaving the 
hall; but Adams had had the doors locked and had pocketed the key. 
One member, however, did escape and carried the news of what was 
going on to Gage, who immediately sent his personal agent to dissolve 
the Assembly. But the Assembly refused to let the Governor's messen- 
ger in until they had first passed a vote appointing the delegates, appro- 
priated money for their expenses and adopted various other measures 
against the government. 

We have no time to take up the extraordinary history of those Con- 
tinental Congressess which finally produced the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and in which Samuel and John Adams and John Hancock played 
so conspicuous a part. But I would speak of still two more town meet- 
ings which took place in this old Meeting house. The first was in June, 
1774. Boston's trade was dead, her ships and wharves were rotting, 
grass was growing in her streets, men who had been rich were living on 
the charity of other towns, obstinacy seemed to have resulted in nothing, 
and a simple confession that the Tea Party had been wrong would 
restore her trade and industry. The Tories, therefore, thought this 
the right time to call a town meeting at which to dissolve the Committee 
of Correspondence and to beg forgiveness of the mother country. Thou- 
sands came to the meeting — they had nothing else to do; — gloom was 
on every face, fear of the future in every heart, continued resistance 
meant starvation and ruin; but Samuel Adams, leaving the chair as 
Moderator, led the debate for hours, and when the vote was finally 
taken, the townspeople, by a great majority, declared themselves deter- 
mined to continue to resist. Moreover, they entered into a " solemn 
league and covenant " to use no British goods whatever until their 
wrongs should be righted. That was the crucial moment in Sam. 
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Adams' long fight for the independence of the colonies ; that vote 
Boston Town Meeting meant ultimate war. 

The second meeting was, like the first, illegal for town m 

had been long ago forbidden — and was held here on the 6th of 1 
(the 5th being Sunday), 1775, the fifth anniversary of the Boston 
sacre. The town was then wholly in the hands of soldiery — the 
ing eleven regiments stationed here — a price was on the heads of A 
Hancock, Otis, Warren and the other patriot leaders, any clash be 
the military and the people meant riot, massacre and the hangii 
those patriot leaders : — yet here on this platform, behind a desk di 
in mourning, calmly sat, as Moderator of the meeting:, Samuel Ad 
and packed into every available inch of the room sat and stood 
people, waiting for Joseph Warren, the orator, to appear. Scatti 
through the audience, to intimidate it, were many soldiers in uniform 
armed. Observing them, Adams asked the townspeople to vacate 
front rows and invited the soldiers to occupy those pews so that t 
might the better hear what Dr. Warren was about to say. A full h< 
beyond the appointed time that tense audience awaited Warren; and& 
he came in, not through the door, but through a -window behind tl 
pulpit, the crowd being so dense that he could find no other ingra 
Warren was as eloquent as he was fearless, and every word he spoke wi 
an invitation to the soldiers to cry treason and arrest him and the if 
plauding audience. Indeed, one officer sitting on the pulpit stairs, hd< 
up his open palm filled with bullets where all the audience could set 
Warren, without a moment's hesitation, dropped his handkerchief over 
the bullets and went steadily on. What a scene that was; and how &n 
and like scenes of that great time have made that old South Meeting 
House a sacred place forever ! 

I have spoken thus far mainly of Boston, for that was the hw 
quarters of rebellion ; but, each in its own way, every other town in Massa- 
chusetts was equally active. Take my own town of Lexington, for* 
ample. It had but seven hundred inhabitants, almost all of them pl^ 
farmers, many of them scarcely able to read or to write tbe/r nanM 
but they knew history, they understood politics, they had been educated 
by a century of town meetings to know their rights and to sped thtf 
minds. There was not an act of the Boston Town Meeting ot oft' 
General Court which thev-^d not eagerly followed; there had bert® 
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crisis in the affairs of the colony which had not had its Ltxington town- 
meeting to discuss the matter and to instruct the town's representative. 
And that action was guided, those instructions were written by one of 

- the greatest patriots and keenest minds of that time of great men, — Par- 

son Jonas Clarke, who for fifty years was minister of Lexington and 
whose sermons were trumpet calls to stand fast in the cause of Liberty. 

:r Never was there a better school for patriots and a better teacher of the 

-jz true principles of liberty than were those town meetings of Lexington, 

r: and that leader in those meetings, — Parson Clarke. 

'I It was no mere coincidence, therefore, that brought Hancock and 

1 Sam. Adams into Lexington on the 18th of April, 1775, and found them 

' at the house of Parson Clarke on the very night that Gage had fixed upon 

^ to strike the first blow against the patriot cause. Hancock and Adams 

~ both had a high price on their heads; the very shadow of the gallows was 

over them; but they were serenely journeying to the second Continental 
z ' Congress, sure that the people would protect them from all injury. And 

z ' the inhabitants of Lexington were doing their part that night; for around 

- : Parson Clarke's house they had placed a guard of eight minute-men to 

-'■ keep careful watch. About midnight up came Paul Revere clattering, 

- : as history tells, there was a hurried conference between Revere, Hancock 

'"- and Adams; and while the latter wanted to shoulder muskets and take 

i,r part in the coming fight, they were persuaded that their lives were too 

5- precious to be put in danger. Sergeant Munroe escorted them by back 

>* roads to a place of safety in Woburn, and got back to Lexington Green 

>' in time to line up the minute-men. As Adams started out across the hills 

: * in the first gray of the dawn, he is said to have exclaimed : " What a 

;' glorious morning for America." It was indeed a glorious morning, and 

it meant the crowning of Samuel Adams' enormous labors during those 
eleven terrible years. From one point to another he had led the town 
meetings until from humble petitioning they had gone on to proud de- 
l" fiance of the King and at last had arrived at the place where they were 

^ ready to take up arms and to surrender their lives in defence of liberty. 

;. Samuel Adams remained a conspicuous figure until his death in 

& 1803. He took a leading part in all the Congresses of the Revolution 

>. and signed the Declaration of Independence. Moreover it was he who 

j£ prepared the articles of Confederation. But from the opening of the 

[3 Revolutionary War his influence and reputation seemed slowly to decline, 
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so that not until comparatively recent years has his name begun to emerge 
from the sort of eclipse in which it rested behind those of such men as 
Washington, John Adams and Jefferson. Why was this? Mainly, I 
think, because Samuel Adams had the abilities of a revolutionary rather 
than of a constructive statesman. He quite strenuously opposed, for ex- 
ample, the acceptance of the Constitution by the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion, and only reluctantly agreed to its adoption when he perceived that 
further opposition would be vain. He was a Republican, moreover, in 
a State which at that time was overwhelmingly Federalist; yet, curiously 
enough, while the other Republicans had followed the free-thinking of 
Jefferson and Paine, he continued a staunch supporter of the strictest 
Calvinism. His absorption in politics, furthermore, had made him 
wholly neglectful of such lesser matters as the support of his family, and 
had induced a carelessness in money affairs which had laid him open to 
charges, unquestionably unfounded, of having, as tax-collector, misap- 
propriated funds. Finally his long years of fighting against British 
tyranny had made, him, to use a good Yankee word, " cantankerous," 
and militated against his making those concessions to the views and opin- 
ions of others so essential in the building of a state. His election, there- 
fore, in 1794, after he had served some years as Lieutenant Governor, 
to the governorship of Massachusetts, was in the nature of a reward 
somewhat perfunctorily given, in recognition of his earlier services, 
rather than a spontaneous choice of the people. An appreciation of 
this fact, as well as the increasing infirmities of his seventy-five years, 
led him, therefore, in 1797, to decline a renomination. He passed the 
remaining six or seven years of his life sitting in his modest house or his 
pleasant garden in Winter Street exchanging reminiscences with his con- 
temporaries, fast thinning in number, or receiving the respectful homage 
of the younger generation. 

On the domestic side, the burden, ever since their early marriage, 
had been mainly carried by his excellent and devoted wife (who, by her 
extraordinary thrift made up in some measure for his lack of it,) and 
by his many friends who had to go so far, sometimes, as to fit him out 
with such clothes and sums of money as he must have to make a decent 
appearance as a public man. His only son, Samuel, was graduated at 
Harvard in 1771, studied medicine with Dr. Joseph Warren, served as 
a surgeon throughout the Revolution, but received, in that service, such 
damage to his constitution that he died in 1788. The money received 
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from the government as compensation fof the services of this son was 
the sole support of Mr. Adams during his final years. It is interesting 
in this connection to remember that the very large sums left in charity, 
a few years ago, by Dr. John and Miss Belinda Randall, were derived 
almost wholly from the increment of that Adams property (they being 
grand-children of Samuel Adams through his daughter) on Winter, 
Washington and other down-town streets, which was of no contributory 
support to their illustrious grandfather. 

Another descendant, Mr. William V. Wells, published some years 
ago a biography of his ancestor which fills three volumes, and which, it 
seems to me, tries to claim to much for Samuel Adams. He was a great 
figure, — seemingly an indispensable figure — during the decade preceding 
the Battle of Lexington ; but his greatest work for his country ended on 
that April morning when he stood on the hills of Lexington and uttered 
(or might have uttered) that prophetic phrase. The Massachusetts Town 
Meeting had done its noble work; and Samuel Adams, the Man of the 
Town Meeting, the man who never faltered, never lost courage, never 
failed in resourcefulness, who would neither accept bribes nor heed 
threats, the " Great Incendiary," as Hutchinson called him, in whose 
hands (as Hutchinson also declared) all the other men were but puppets, 
— that man up to that day had been the guiding spirit of all. His cousin, 
John Adams, once enthusiastically called him " the wedge of steel which 
split the knot of lignum vitae that tied America to England." That is 
a true description of the part he played; and the force he used was the 
enormous democratic power of the New England Town Meeting. Those 
meetings were the main strength of the colonies, it was they which 
brought these colonies together in a splendid union, it was they that held 
the States together through the terrible crisis of the Civil War, and we 
cannot have real democracy in our huge modern cities until we find some 
way of getting at the people themselves as Sam Adams reached them 
face to face in the town meetings of the Old South Meeting House and 
Faneuil Hall. 

James P. Munroe. 

Lexington, Mass. 
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THE steamer finally arrived and after a few days at Brownsville 
prepared to start again on its return trip, up the Rio Grande. 
We two were the only passengers, and spent four days on our 
trip up the river, which runs in a singularly serpentine course; at times 
the windings form almost a complete circle. Sand-bars were very nu- 
merous and we stuck fast many times on the way, going through the pro- 
cess of several hours' tugging and pushing each time before we were able 
to continue our voyage, which, had it not been for the novelty, might 
have proved tedious. 

About half way we came to a setdement on the American side, 
called Edinburgh, but the only notice we took of its existence as a " city " 
was by flinging a package of papers ashore from the mail bag as we 
passed. Not far above this we were suddenly alarmed by the dreadful 
cry of " The Comanches, the Comanches," and a momentary pang of 
terror was felt by the stoutest heart on board. Their rifles were aimed 
at our great " canoe with pinions " and several shots penetrated different 
objects on deck. We returned the fire, and most fortunately heard no 
more from them. They were probably bound on other errands of death 
and destruction. The story of the dreadful crimes which they practise 
on the inhabitants of this region will form a fearful page in history. 
The Comanche Indian possesses no vestige of the noble traits attributed 
to the red men of the north and west. Civilization will probably never 
reach him, and nothing less than his extermination will render many 
portions of Texas safe for white setders.* 

The night before we arrived at our destination (Camp Ringgold) 
the steamer pushed towards the shore, and we tied up for the night at a 
Mexican ranch, as at this point in the river sailing by night was con- 
sidered dangerous. We landed late in the afternoon, to inspect the im- 
mediate vicinity. Taking a road that led from the river's bank in a 
winding direction through the chapparal, each side overrun with briars, 
among them myriads of beautiful wild-flowers, glowing in delicate and 

•Mrs. Viell anticipated General Sheridan's famous phrase, "The only good Indian it 
a dead Indian." 
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varied hues as they sprang from the sterile, sandy soil, unlooked for traces 
of a beauty whose spirit seems to linger everywhere, we soon emerged 
from the tangled brushwood of the chapparal and came to a cleared spot 
of some acres, where were half a dozen mud huts neatly thatched with 
straw, where the men who had just returned from the chase or the fields 
lay about on the ground, or leaned lazily over the fence talking to the 
women, who were milking goats, and some cows just driven in from their 
scanty pasturage in the chapparal. 

We reached Camp Ringgold on the fourth day, at noon. The ar- 
rival of the steamer seemed to be an event of great excitement, all the 
soldiers off duty, and several officers, awaited our landing, for this being 
the only mode of communication that these exiles have with their kind, 
the arrival of a mail and newspapers from the world beyond is naturally 
an important occurrence. 

Ringgold Barracks rose before us on a high, sandy bluff, its rows 
of long, low, white-washed modern buildings placed at regular intervals 
around a level drill-ground, in the center of which rose the flag-staff, 
with its colors hanging droopingly, unstirred by the sultry air. These 
buildings were the Government storehouses, soldiers' barracks and offi- 
cers' quarters. There were no signs of vegetation, not even a blade of 
grass. The sentinels monotonously walking guard gave unmistakable 
token of a military post. 

The deep feeling of relief that our long journey was at length ended 
made me greet with delight the first moment that I landed on the parched 
and uninviting sand which composed the bluff on which the barracks were 
built. Probably on the principle that " any hut is welcome unto a home- 
less man," * it was with intense pleasure that I took possession of the 
house assigned to me. Peace and quiet, after the turmoil and excitement 
of travel, seemed what I might at least find here, and I now look back 
to the year passed in this isolated spot as one full of pleasant recollec- 
tions. 

Each day was filled with new impressions of a new country and new 
people. Surrounded by those whose intelligence and polish would have 
been appreciated in the most elegant assemblies in the world, I can never 
forget all the kindness and good will shown to me in Texas, both by our 
officers and the Texans. I never saw a woman while there, except a 

1 We do not recognize the quotation— did Mrs. Viele mean " any port in a storm "? — Ed. 
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Mexican peasant or a camp-woman. The maid I had taken with me 
received an offer of marriage while in Brownsville, which (being over 
thirty-five) she accepted with alacrity, preferring a permanent situation 
at the head of the establishment of a sentimental blacksmith, to one less 
certain. 

In consequence, I was left to the tender mercies of an African valet 
de chambre, who took the place of femme de chambre, to which he had 
been drilled by some Navy officers whom he had accompanied on a 
Mediterranean cruise. 

He proved himself what, in pathetic language, might be called the 
comfort of this period of my life! This faithful negro shone both lit- 
erally and figuratively — in many capacities ; he was at once chambermaid, 
waiter and housekeeper; and like Caleb Balder stone, prided himself on 
keeping up the style of the family I No matter how forlorn the fare, 
the silver, glass and china glistened in immaculate purity, and Joseph 
Williams always, I may say, presided at our board with an untiring grace 
and elegance of demeanor! A soldier officiated as cook, and with the 
occasional assistance of a drummer boy as scullion, divided the labors of 
the household, with which I never dreamed of interfering. 

It was May when we came, and a tropical summer, which would 
have been unendurable had it not been for the delightfully cool nights, 
when a sea-breeze would spring up. During the heat of the day aggra- 
vating visions of Newport would at times come across me, but in spite 
of all inconveniences, novelty is so charming that I found a great deal 
to enjoy in this new land: the climate was very salubrious and cholera 
almost unheard of. In the fall we commenced riding about the country 
in search of adventure and novelty : though we could not ride very far on 
account of the frequent close neighborhood of the Comanches. The 
only safe ride was to a race course just outside of the Government 
grounds. We made many unsuccessful attempts to get a horse that would 
draw a wagon; for all the regimental horses had too much spirit to go 
in harness, though superb under the saddle. 

At times our larder was quite bare, without a resource left by which 
it might be replenished; while on other occasions, when a Mexican would 
ride into camp with a dozen wild turkeys swung across his saddle, it was 
quite the opposite. Sometimes an Indian hunter would ride up to the 
door with a whole deer and scores of prairie hens and game of every 
kind, hanging in the rear. At such times there was nothing to complain 
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of, but at others, if a piece of kid or rabbit, or a few turnips (sold for 
a real (or a shilling) apiece, could be obtained, it was looked upon as 
almost too good fortune to be true. 

At one period, which I shall never forget, the quartermaster's stores 
were reduced to mouldy flour and rancid pork, two luxuries not generally 
appreciated even by the unfastidious. A long drought had lowered the 
river by extensive evaporation, so as to make it unnavigable; the same 
cause had so parched the land as to make it even more than usually sterile 
and unproductive. The steamboat with the monthly supplies of pro- 
visions, could not get up the river. Starvation seemed staring us in the 
face. Even frijoles (the unfailing standby, Mexican beans) became 
scarce, while butter, milk, bread and other such small but necessary items, 
were utterly unknown to us for weeks, and dinner became a dreadful 
ordeal; it seemed like swallowing a succession of pills. 

At last the joyful news arrived — the supply steamer was only a few 
miles down the river; but it was stuck on a sand bar, and the time of 
arrival consequently very uncertain. Two gallant sons of Mars imme- 
diately volunteered, and started on horseback for supplies, returning 
towards evening heavily laden — an illustration of politeness worthy of 
record. 

Even under the most favorable circumstances, our food was flavored 
with red ants, which were so thick that it was impossible to eat without 
devouring them by scores. They tasted something like caraway seeds, 
and were not as disagreeable as a novice might suppose! 

The drinking water came from the Rio Grande, and was invariably 
lukewarm. After straining it, it was kept in a stone jug encased in wet 
flannel and suspended by a cord in the air, to cool it as much as possible; 
the butter was kept in stone jars under ground. 

The vermin, the famine, hot winds, and dry soil, which caused clouds 
of dust to fill the sultry air of July and August and lodge on everything, 
made me think that General Twiggs' advice that it would be better to 
remain in New Orleans and keep a thread-and-needle store than go to 
Texas, had been quite judicious ! However, these evils began to disap- 
pear as the cooler weather came, and our rides became longer and more 
varied, we always rode towards evening. Twilight here is very short, 
day merging suddenly into darkness. We rode slowly, on account of the 
deep sand, and thickly growing briers and cacti which covered the 
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ground. Walking was impossible, even if the scorpions, tarantulas and 
venomous snakes lurking in the scanty vegetation, had been more rare. 

There never was a country more unfitted by Nature to be the home 
of civilized man, than this region of the lower Rio Grande in Texas. 
Everything looks discouragingly on the settler, refusing to smile on his 
most earnest efforts. It seems only to be intended as a home for des- 
perate men, escaped refugees from the law; men who live in the saddle 
and seek their subsistancc on the prairie ; such as give to Texas any bad 
reputation its population may have. 

One morning there was quite a stir in camp. General Harney, that 
prince of dragoons, hearing rumors of numerous filibuster and Indian 
troubles, had come down from Northern Texas to administer " Jesse " 
generally to all delinquents, and let the community at large feel that he 
was " about." Even in these wild regions the dragoons rode into camp 
in full equipment, on prancing horses, with their carbines and sabres 
glistening in the sunlight, apparently just ready for inspection. Some 
Mexican officers from Camargo crossed the river to call on the General. 
They left their horses at the door of the commanding officer's quarters, 
in charge of their orderlies, but the latter, tempted by the offered hos- 
pitality of the soldiers' mess-room, left their charge for awhile. When 
the distinguished guests came to depart, they found that the silver- 
mounted pistols left in their holsters had disappeared, much to the 
chagrin of our officers, whose sense of hospitality and honor were very 
much disturbed by the transaction. The next morning the thief 
was discovered among the dragoons, and I saw the meeting between 
him and General Harney, on the piazza. He seized the culprit by the 
nape of the neck like a kitten, and administered a good shaking and moral 
lecture combined, the former probably by far the more effective ! 

He was, as may be imagined from this fact, a man of tremendous 
physique and strong, impetuous passions; yet tender-hearted in the ex- 
treme towards children or animals. As I heard a Texan remark, he was 
" one of your high-flung fellers." 

On another occasion, General Whiting 2 visited us on a general tour 
of inspection through Texas. He was a polished gentleman of the old 
school : bland, courteous and possessed of an affability which made him 
extremely popular. He seemed a man who would meet the most start- 
ling emergency calmly, yet with undaunted courage. 

2 Brig. Geo. Henry Whiting, died 1851. 
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Little docs the casual observer at West Point know of the after 
existence of its graduates, and their lives of exile and privation on the 
frontier, passed in lonely seclusion from the world, a stranger to its lux- 
uries, almost a stranger to the ordinary comforts of civilization. The 
.wild animals and men of the prairie are more familiar to them than are 
the people of their own race. Their lives are too often yielded in some 
ignoble border skirmish, sacrificed to their country, leaving a nameless 
grave on some distant, unfrequented spot. Like a chain of sentinels, 
their insufficient garrisons are stretched from the rock-bound shores of 
Oregon to the orange groves of Florida. 

About this time the Comanches became very troublesome in the 
neighborhood. Several dreadful cases of murder and rapine occurred 
in our vicinity, and the commanding officer considered it his duty to send 
off all the officers and most of the men against this daring foe. He 
himself remained at the post, with a small number of men, not sufficient 
however, to defend it properly. 

I felt very solitary in the nearly deserted camp, entirely alone in 
my little house. At night I never dared to light a candle, for fear of 
giving a better aim to the arrow of some savage without. My only pro- 
tection was " Jack," a black and tan terrier, who slept in my room for 
two nights, but whom I had to give into the charge of one of the ser- 
geants, as he would rouse me at every reveille by a fit of barking that 
made him unbearable. 

He used to come for his breakfast every day, but once almost tore 
down a mirror, and had to be put out of the room. The next morning 
it was removed, and then we found a sufficient excuse for excitement in 
an enormous tarantula, superintending a brood of young which had re- 
cently come into existence. These are spiders of the size of a small crab, 
with a venomous sting from which almost immediate death ensues. As 
the sergeant who destroyed the nest remarked, " cannon-balls and firearms 
ain't anything alongside of one of them) fellers ! " 

In the daytime, when the sun shone, I felt very brave; but with 
evening an absolute terror would fall on my heart; I would go into the 
house, barricade the windows, and sit in the dark, listening to the howl- 
ing wolves. Nearly two weeks passed, when the scouting party returned. 
The Indians had fled before them, and for the time our prospects of peace 
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were encouraging. Garrison life, in the phase that I saw it, was very 
pleasant; each hour was marked by some peculiar military signal. At 
daybreak, " reveille," then " sick call," then the dulcet airs of " Peas upon 
a trencher" or "The Roast Beef of Old England," summoned the 
soldier to his frugal repast of " salt pork " and " hard tack." The 
men were drilling constantly, and cavalry drill was my especial delight. 
Our garrison belonged to that " horse marine " class mounted infantry, 
so that drilling them into dragoons was not an easy or pleasant task. 
Without knowledge of even the first principles of riding, they sat their 
horses like a parcel of clothes-pins, and it was not unusual to see a dozen 
dismounted at once and lie sprawling on the ground; they were instantly 
up, however, and after a few months' perseverance became quite a pre- 
sentable cavalry company. This course of mounting the infantry was 
adopted to increase our resources in sending out scouting parties after the 
Indians, who at certain seasons were very troublesome and dangerous. 
These parties presented a very spirited picture. The officer was generally 
dressed in a dragoon fatigue jacket, with gold shoulder straps and but- 
tons, a broad brimmed sombrero, boots with sheaths of leather to the 
waist to protect him from the underbrush through which he was forced 
to ride a great part of the way. A belt full of pistols, a sword, and six- 
shooting rifle composed his arms; a powder-flask, canteen, and saddle- 
bags which held all the stores he could take with him for a week. 

The men were equipped something like their officers, and a few 
loaded mules accompanied the party. The game shot on the way was 
cooked on a stick before the camp-fire when they halted for the night; 
though sometimes they rode by moonlight, and took the heat of the day 
for rest and sleep. Too frequently death gave a painful interest to this 
peculiar kind of military duty, as when a party went out from Laredo 
(the next fort above Ringgold). There were two officers, boys in years, 
about fifty men, and an Indian guide. On the second day the Indian 
trail disappeared — the guide, for all his practised keenness, was at a loss, 
and it was finally decided that they should separate, the guide remain- 
ing with Lieutenant Viele 2 , while Lieutenant H * took the opposite 

direction. The morning after, V 's party came in sight of the Indian 

camp, and charged; the enemy fled to the densely tangled, thorny chap- 

* Her husband saw service in the Mexican War with his regiment, the First Infantry, 
afterwards in Texas, 1850 (the period covered by this extra), and during the Rebellion. 

8 Although Mrs. Viele 1 does not give the name, this was undoubtedly Second Lieut 
Walter W. Hudson, First Infantry. The fight was near Laredo, April 7, 1850; the troops 
engaged being Companies G and I, First Infantry. 
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paral where the horses refused to follow them. The next day the trail 
was again struck and all had hopes of overtaking the enemy on the open 
prairie, where they could make up for the disappointment of the day be- 
fore. About noon, some figures in the distance proved to be Lieutenant 

H 's party. But what a sight met their view. The ground was 

strewn with dying men, and Lieutenant H , pierced with five arrows 

was lying under a low bush, in the agonies of death. The story was soon 
told — the retreating Indians had come suddenly upon the party of Lieu- 
tenant H . The fight was brief but desperate, and the Lieutenant 

was run through the body with a poisoned spear in the hands of 
a mounted squaw, on whom he had chivalrously forborne to fire. His 
soldiers defeated the party, killing the squaw and several others. 

This is but one of the tragedies which History does not record and 
Fame does not trumpet, that are annually occurring on our frontier. 

Our residence on the frontier was now about to end. Orders came 
for the Ringgold troops to proceed five hundred miles northwest, into the 
Indian country. The prospects were that we should live in tents for two 
years, before which time our quarters could not be built. I anticipated 
the trip, as an additional phase in a sort of gipsy existence, with great 
pleasure, as by this time I had almost succeeded in forgetting the lux- 
uries and necessities of civilized life. I became quite out of the habit 
of having any regular dinner at one period, and made up my mind to 
regard it as a mere unnecessary ceremony! Our arrangements for the 
march, however, were abruptly broken in upon by an unexpected leave of 
absence, and in a few days the East became the goal of our journey, in- 
stead the wilds of New Mexico. I left Ringgold Barracks with as much 
pain as pleasure, feeling that my lot there had not been an utterly cheer- 
less one. The climate was delicious, the life neither tame nor monoton- 
ous. I left behind me warm hearts, and brought with me sweet mem- 
ories and new and enlarged views of life as it really is, robbed of conven- 
tionalities. I can now only recall bright and flowing recollections of 
the days of following the drum. 

— From Following the Drum (N Y., 1858), by Mrs. Egbert L. Vide", wife of Lieutenant 
— afterwards General — Viel6 (1825-1909). 
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ON THE FAMILIES OF HALLEY, HAWLEY, PYKE, ETC. 

(Fifth Paper) 

Pykc, Henry, Surrey; Jan. 28. 
Pyke, Samuel, Berks; Feb. 71. 
Pike, John, Wilts; Aug. (Adm.) 
Pike, David, Surrey; May 192. 
Pyke, James, Mid.; June (Adm.) 

(Administration of goods unadministered under will 186, Busby.) 

1767, reg. Legard. 
Pike, Luke, Mid.; Feb. (Adm.) 

Pyke, Edward (Esq.) Surrey; July 278. 

1768, reg. Seeker. 
Pike, Sarah, Mid.; Jan. (Adm.) 

1769, reg. Bogg. 
Pike, Thomas, Norfolk ; Mar. 99. 

Pike, Thomas, Wilts; June 220. 

1770, reg. Jenner (none) 

1 77 1, reg. Trevor. 
Pike, William, Mid.; July 313. 

Pike, Elizabeth, (?) Nov. 449. 
Pike, Mary, (?) Oxon; Dec. 494. 

1772, reg. Traverner. 
Pike, William, Surrey; Mar. (Adm.) 

Pike, James, Mid,; Nov. (Adm.) 

*773» rc 8- Stevens. 
Pike, Jonathan, Wilts; Jan. 28. 
Cruiton, formerly Pike, Mary, Devon; Mar. (Adm.) 
Pike, Henry, Devon; Jul. (Adm.) 
Pike, Robert, Som. ; May 216. 
Pike, Josiah, Mid. ; July 206. 
Pyke, formerly Crouch, Thos. (Esq.) Mid.; Dec. 481. 

1774, reg. Bargrave. 
Pyke, Richard, Ox.; Apr. 153. 

342" 
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Pike, Thomas, Mid.; Nov. 406. 

1775, rcg. Alexander. 
Pike, The Rev. John, "pts." May (Adm.) 
Pyke, Stephen, Surrey; Dec. (Adm.) 

Pike, John, Pool; June 245. 

1776, reg. 

Pike, John (double probate will proved last June). 
Pike, David, Wilts; Feb. (Adm.) 

1777, reg. Collier. 
Pike, John, Mid.; Sept. (Adm.) 

Pike, Wm. Southton; May 234. 
Pyke, Geo. Mid. ; May 234. 

1778, reg. Hay. 
Pike, William, Kent; July (Adm.) 
Pyke, Mary, Mid.; Oct. 412. 

1779, reg. Washerton. 
Pyke, Joseph, Camb.; Mar. 122. 

Pike, Samuel, Mid.; Mar. 123. 

Pike, Richard, Mid.; July (Adm.) 

Pike, Samuel, (The Rev.) Wilts; Nov. 469. 

1780, reg. 

Pyke ah. Pike Michael, Surrey; Feb. 100. 
Pyke, John, Essex; July (Adm.) 

Pike, Jonathan, "pts."; Oct. 48b. 

1 78 1, reg. Welster. 
Pyke, Mary (double probate, 1778), 1782, reg. Gostling. 
Pike, Benjamin, "pts." Feb. (Adm.) 
Pike, Wm., "pts." June (Adm.) 
Pike, Roseclear, "pts." Dec. (Adm.) 
Pyke, Elizabeth, Wilts; Oct. 509. 
Pike, John, " pts." Resolution and Triss; Nbv. 556. 

1783, reg. Cornwallis. 
Pike, Christopher, Surrey; Feb. (Adm.) 

1784, reg. Rockingham. 
Pyke, Rev. Robert Isaac, Som. ; July, 407. 

The register of marriage licenses in the office of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, for 1 732-1 734 contains no Halleys, but in it are the following Pike 
entries: 
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1732, Apr. 6; John Pike of St. Sepulchre; aged 40 and Mary Wilson 
of same parish aged 26. 

1732, Aug. 2. Daniell West of Chiswick, widower, aged 50 and 
Emma Pike of St. Martins-in-the-Fields, aged 50, widow. 

1733, July 7. William Cooper of St. Giles, Cripplegate, aged 
above 30, widower, and Mary Pike of St. Stepens, Coleman St., aged 
above 26, spinster. 

1734, Sept. 21. Edward Cockney, 39, bachelor, and Mary Pike, 
widow, both of St. Andrews, Holborn. 

Register Trenley, folio 273, (P. C. C.) contains the will of Thomas 
Hawley of Wellingborough, Northants, dated Oct. 2, 1741, proved Sept. 
4, 1742, mentions wife Martha, daughters Lucy and Martha. 

Register Taverner (P. C. C, 1772) contains the wills of Sybilla 
Halley of East Greenwich (published in The Genealogist London, for 
July, 1908) and the will of William Halley of Ightham, Kent. 

The will of Isaac Parry of Deptford (Register Simpson, folio no) 
was proved 1764. It did not appear to be relevant. The will of Mary 
Parry of Kent (Register Bogg, folio 392) is probably that of the widow 
of Isaac above mentioned. The administration of John Parry of Kent 
is indexed in Register Bogg (1769). 

Mr. R. J. Beevor, M. A. (from whom nearl yall the notes in this 
series have been received) examined also the register of marriages cele- 
brated in the chapel of the Royal Navy Hospital at Greenwich, 1724-54, 
(now preserved at Somerset House,) but found nothing of interest relat- 
ing to Halley and Parry. The marriages are very few in number. East 
Greenwich is, it is believed, the legal description of the parish commonly 
known as Greenwich. Deptford in olden times was known as West 
Greenwich. 

The will of one Francis Meese is in register Twisse, folio i^anno 
1646), but a search of P. C. C. indexes of wills, 1626-1676 (failed to 
reveal entries under the surnamle Mewce, a family known to be related 
by marriage to both Washington and Halley. Among Halley wills at 
Somerset House are these: 

1 61 2, reg. Fenner. 
Halye, Dorothea, (folio 89; not examined). 

1 6 14, reg. Lawe. 
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Hawley, Richard, (folio 1) ; "of St. Augustine's, near Pawles; " 
Nuncupative will; wife Mary and son Thomas mentioned. 
Hallwey, Humprey, (folio 30), of Worcestershire; apparently not con- 
nected with Halley or Hawley. 
Hawley, Maria; A Is. Ward, (folio 44) ; (Could not be found; the in- 
dexing apparently erroneous. Further search was made by aid of 
the 1 6 14 Probate Act Book.) 

1628, reg. Barrington. 
Hawley, Henry, (folio 100; not -examined). 

1629, reg. Ridley. 
Hawley, Edward, (folio 89; not examined). 

1630, reg. Scroope. 
Hawley, Thomas, (folio 3; not examined). 
Hawley, Margaret, (folio 66; not examined). 

1636, reg. Pile. 
Hawley, Richard, (folio 65) doctor of medicine; (not examined.) 

1640, reg. Evelyn. 

Halley, Joane, (folio 33) widow, of the parish of St. Andrew, at or near 
the King's Great Wardrobe. To son Thomas Halley little tene- 
ment in Ticehurst; mentions daughter Susan Halley, Bejamin Ronth, 
ex. Witnesses: John Swann, Jane Wise, dated Jan. 25, 1640; 
proved Mar. 16, 1640. 

1 64 1, reg. Essex. 

Halley, Thomas, (folio 146). (This is wrongly indexed, the testator 
being one Thomas Hall. 

1642, reg. Cambell. 
Halley, William, (folio 81; not examined, apparently a seaman's will.) 

1655, reg. Aylett. 
Halley, Susan, (folio 242) of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, spinster; 
mentions brother Thomas Halley; Richard Tredwell, Ex or - 
1697, reg. Pyne. 
Halley, Edward, of Surrey; (folio 284; not examined.) 

Mr. Beevor examined also the index of Northants wills 1 608-1 723 
and that of Hunts wills 161 5-1 740, at Peterborough. The only Halleys 
found were in the latter series: Simon Halley of Kimtbolton dated 1697 
proved circa 17 10; Elizabeth Halley of the same place, his widow, and 
John Halley also of Kimbolton, their son. The information contained 
in those three wills seemed inmaterial. 
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Mr. Hallcy Stewart, M. P., ( 1908) is the son of the late Mr. Alex- 
ander Stewart, jun., who was born, in 1790, at Kirkcoldy, co. Fife. The 
latter was the third son of the late Mr. Alexander Stewart, sen., whose 
wife was a Miss Halley. Other evidence of the relationship existing be- 
tween members of the Halley and Stewart families has previously been 
published. See Notes and Queries London, tenth series, vol. VI., page 
305 ; ibid., vol. IX., page 446. A certain degree of relationship has also 
been proved, by documentary evidence, between the Halley and Pykc 
families of London and Greenwich (circa 1698-17 18). In addition, 
one member of the same famfily of Pyke, (related to Halley) to wit, 
William Pyke of Greenwich, mentions, in his will dated 1727, his " cou- 
sin Archibald Bruce " (see Notes and Queries, London, tenth series, vol. 
VIII., page 45.) Query: What bearing, if any, has all this docu- 
mentary evidence on the family-traditions regarding a relationship 
(circa 1750) between the Halley and McPike families and between 
Stewart and McPike families ? (See Notes and Queries, London, ninth 
series, vol. XL, pages 205-206; ibid., vol. XII., page 468; also Scottish 
Notes and Queries, Aberdeen, second series, vol. 6, page 59; and Devon 
Notes and Queries, Exeter, vol. 4, pages 86-88.) It will now be in or- 
der to study the official records in Scotland and Ireland, of the McPike 
families. 

Eugene F. McPike. 

Chicago. 



MASSACHUSETTS IN ACADIA 

The following names are from "A List of the Names of the 
Officers and Soldiers Belonging to Captain Simon Slocombs Company; 
In Colo. J. Frye's Regiment." This force was enlisted in March and 
April, 1759, and was engaged in garrison duty during that year and the 
one following at Fort Cumberland, in Acadia. The list is copied from 
the orderly book kept by Lieutenant Benjamin Holden of Dedham. 

Shawshin. 



Simon Slocomb, Wrentham. 
Benjamin Holden, Dedham. 
Timothy Ellis, Dedham. 
John Baker, Roxbury. 
Robert Cook, Wrentham. 
Ephraim Wheelock, Medfeild. 
John Bosson, Roxbury. 
Dependence Thayer, Bellingham. 
Aaron Ellis, Dedham. 
John Boyd, Wrentham. 
Erastus Harris, Medway. 
Samuel Eaton, Dedham. 
William Marshal, Dedham. 
Enoch Adams, Medfeild. 
Ambros Boden, Do. 
Asa Boden, Do. 
Asa Barstow, Rhehoboth. 
Ebenezer Blake, Wrentham. 
Hezekiah Bulard, Medfeild. 
Jom Blake, Wrentham. 
John Brown, Roxbury. 
John Bird, Deserted, Nedham. 

July 26: 
Lemuel Boyden, 1760, Medfeild. 
Micah Baker, Do. 
Samuel Bracket, Dedham. 
Thomas Burnet, Roxbury. 
Aaron Child, Roxbury. 



William Ellis, juner, Dedham. 
Moses Fairbanks, Midway. 
Moses Fairbanks, jr., Dedham. 
Morris Fling, Bellingham. 
William Fenno, Stoughton. 
John Foster, Dorchester. 
Aaron Gardner, Medfeild. 
Nathael Gay, Dedham. 
William Grant, Midway. 
Joseph Holbrook, Bellingham. 
Asael Holbrook, Bellingham. 
David Hancock, Roxbury. 
Ephraim Hill, Wrentham. 
Joseph Hancock, Wrentham. 
James Johnson, Wrentham. 
Benjamin Knowlton, Wrentham. 
Timothy Knowlton, Wrentham. 
Jonas Lewis, Roxbury. 
Benjamin mores, Wrentham. 
Elisha Mann, Wrentham. 
John Mayo, Roxbury. 
Amos Partridge, Wrentham. 
Benjamin Pike, Bellingham. 
Elisha Pond, Wrentham. 
Jonathan Pond, Wrentham. 
Gadeon Pond, Wrentham. 
Joshua Pond, Roxbury. 
William Rogers, Roxbury. 
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Dyer Clark, Medfiled. 

Daniel Clark, Da 

Jessse Chapen, Died, Bcllingham. 

July 8th 
Nathan Cutler, 1760, Medfeild. 
Stephen Crosby, Roxbury. 
Stephen Cook, Wrentham. 
Thomas Cook, Wrentham. 
Thomas Cheney, Roxbury. 
Thomas Clemens, Dedham. 
William Clemons, Midway. 
Cornelius Darling. 
Francis Daley, Roxbury. 
John McDannal, Dorchester. 
Joseph Desillee, Roxbury. 
Richard McDannal, Roxbury. 
Thomas Draper, Newton. 
William Dinsdel, Roxbury. 
Jesse Ellis, Deserted, Dedham. 

July 26, 1760. 
William Ellis, Midway. 



Benjamin Richardson, Medway. 
Ephraim Richardson, Dedham. 
Thomas Smith, Charlestown. 
Jonathan Shepard, Bellingham. 
Joseph Stowel, Dedham. 
Isaac Stowel, Dedham. 
Samuel Stowel, Dedham. 
John Searls, Roxbury. 
William Sprague, Dedham. 
David Thomson, Bellingham. 
Daniel Thomson, Bellingham. 
John Upham, Bellingham. 
Benjamin Weld, Roxbury. 
Cornelius Wood, Dedham. 
Benjamin Whitney, Midway. 
Hezekiah Weeks, Dedham. 
Joseph Whiston, Dorchester. 
Joseph Whiston, jr., Dorchester. 
John Woodman, Roxbury. 
Nathaniel Yong, Dedham. 

— Boston Transcript. 
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WINCHESTER CONFEDERATE CEMETERY — THE PATHETIC SIDE OF WAR 

FEW sections of the South exhibit better the pathetic side of 
war than the Shenandoah Valley, of which the old town of 
Winchester is a sort of commercial capital. War memorials, 
as a rule, emphasize martial glory and the side of bloody strife which is 
most dangerously alluring. No such impression is made upon the visitor 
by the Confederate cemetery here. It bears out the sad lament of a 
group of townspeople who, gathered in the lobby of the hotel last evening, 
declared as with one voice, as they recited the experiences of the town 
during the civil conflict: " It was a politicians' war; we never wanted it; 
we never ought to have had it. The politicians got us into it, and we are 
still taking the consequences." 

This is the text of the sermon which all Winchester preaches. The 
inscriptions in her graveyard bear out the same idea, as do the traditions 
and legends of the " oldest inhabitants " who gather every evening about 
the warm fires to talk over the sombre past. Indeed, one hears so much 
of this in Winchester that one is inclined to wonder whether the danger 
of politicians 9 wars is not quite as great as of those resulting from the 
rivalry of royal houses. It is a general impression that the incoming of 
democracy has had a tendency to do away with war, since the people 
who have to do the fighting have become the ones to decide when to 
fight. These persons who want war should bear their share of its bur- 
den. This, in theory, is what democracy has meant; in practice, Win- 
chester is a living witness that democracy does not quite accomplish it. 
There is a course of events which drives reluctant men into battle, and so 
closely related are these events to political needs and ambitions that the 
people of Winchester have come to designate their secession movement as 
44 a politicians' war." 

Winchester did not want to secede; her delegates at Richmond, so 
the townspeople say, stood out to the last against an ordinance of seces- 
sion. The town was very near the free states, and the line of cleavage 
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between the loyal counties of the state, which afterwards became West 
Virginia, runs very close by. Winchester is within ten miles of the West 
Virginia line and within thirty miles of the Potomac at Harper's Ferry. 
As sentiment follows geographical gradations, this town came near being 
with the North. At least, the people did not want war over slavery, 
and they would have wanted it still less than they did could they have 
but realized the hundredth part of the misery and desolation which, on 
account of its peculiar topography, the valley of Virginia was destined 
in the next few years to endure. 

When the die was cast, however, Winchester went to the South. 
Local sentiment, state pride, the hurrah of the masses, and the fear of 
social ostracism carried many of her stanchest Unionists into the Confed- 
erate army. The conscripting officers did the rest. The hardest work in 
connection with the war, according to one of the old-timers about the 
hotel last evening, was that of the conscripting officer; this man related 
that once he had gone with a party of Confederate recruiting officers scour- 
ing the country for material with which to fill their quota. They came in 
the dark upon a lone house where they knew a man lived who was shirk- 
ing service under the stars and bars ; they attacked the house and fired some 
shots. The poor rustic then rushed out of his house into an orchard, 
where, as the story-teller related, there was a tree so peculiarly fashioned 
that a man could hide within it, and the women of the household, 
trained evidently for such occurrence, cried "Murder!" when a shot 
was fired, as if the head of their household had been struck. A diligent 
search that night failed to find the man, but the narrator of the story 
asserted that he had subsequently visited the ground, and knew exactly 
where the man had hid himself. 

The stories of the conscripting officer are among the most terrible 
of all. It was bad enough for the Union soldier to aim his bullet at the 
Confederate who had voluntarily entered the affray, but how horrible 
to fire at a man who had only donned the soldier's uniform through 
fear of his life! 

The inscriptions in the Confederate cemetery are interesting as a 
condensed expression of the opinions of the people, not necessarily in 
1 86 1, but in the later years, when they have erected war memorials. 
The Virginia monument bears the seal of the state, with the legend, " Sic 
Semper Tyrannis," which, before the monument was erected, had come 
to have such new historic meaning ; on its side it contains this inscription : 
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" In memory of the 398 Virginia soldiers, lying in this cemetery, who 
fell in defence of Constitutional Liberty and the Sovereignty of their 
State." The monument was erected in 1879. Near by is the gravestone 
of two brothers named Patton. One of them, W. Tazewell Patton, the 
inscription recites, " fell, mortally wounded, in the charge of Pickett's 
Division at Gettysburg, on the 3d of July, 1863, near the twenty-ninth 
year of his age." His last words were u In Christ alone perfect con- 
tent." The other side of the same stone tells the story of his elder 
brother, u who fell, mortally wounded, in command of his brigade, and 
in defence of Winchester, on the 19th of September, 1864, in the thirty- 
second year of his age." 

Georgia has erected a monument here which bears the inscription 
paraphrased from the Pass of Thermopylae, which reads as follows: 
44 Go, stranger, and tell it in Georgia that we died here in obedience to 
her laws." This was erected by the people of Georgia in memory of 
290 of their sons who lie in this cemetery. The Maryland monument, 
which stands near it, affords a singular contrast; for Maryland did not 
secede, and therefore it could not be said of her soldiers that they " died 
here in obedience to her laws." The inscription over their grave is: 
44 Maryland: Manassas; Appomattox. In memory of her sons who fell 
on Virginia soil. Unheralded, unorganized, unarmed, they came for 
consciences' sake and died for right." 

The people of the village talked a good deal about the incon- 
sistency of the Federal government in encouraging the secession of 
West Virginia from the parent state, and at the same time discouraging, 
by the terrible penalties of war, the secession of a section. This incon- 
sistency is offset by these two monumental tributes; together they show, 
on both sides, that in war feelings and impulses have more to do than 
logic and consistency. 

The Stonewall monument, in honor of Jackson, recites the facts in 
regard to the unknown dead: 44 Who they were none knew; what they 
were all know." Louisiana also has a monument, and several of the 
other states have provided individual gravestones. The graves of the 
Florida soldiers have wooden markers instead of stone, and the inscrip- 
tions were put on in black paint. They can now scarcely be read, and 
the grave-boards are crumbling to pieces, indicating appropriately how 
short is the memory of the living. The town cemetery, of which this 
soldiers' cemetery is really a part, is filled with civil war reminders. It 
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seems as if half the men buried there had died in battle. The stones 
bear the names of all the great battlefields of the civil war, from Bull 
Run to Appomattox. The Patton brothers' stone is but a type of many 
others. 

Winchester changed hands seventy-two times during die war, so 
the townspeople say, and certainly it felt severely the tides of battle. 
The old earthworks, particularly Milroy's, still stand, the sod grown 
over them, and the cattle pasturing about them. The battle here is 
known in histories as Opequan, being so styled by Gen. Sheridan to dis- 
tinguish it from previous contests around Winchester. It was one of the 
severe battles of the war. Cedar Creek and Ficher's Hill are not far 
away. 

A recent compilation of the papers of Abraham Lincoln opens with 
an extract from a speech in Congress on the Mexican war, which is very 
pertinent to Winchester in its relation to the civil war. This speech was 
delivered July 28, 1848. Mr. Lincoln said that the Whig party always 
oposed the Mexican war, in the sense that it believed the war unneces- 
sary and unconstitutionally undertaken, but when the war had once begun 
and had become the cause of the country, in the giving of treasure and 
blood, the Whigs had not been exceeded by anybody. Clay and Webster, 
he recalled, had each given a son, never to be returned. In die fearful, 
bloody, breathless struggle at Buena Vista, of the five officers who per- 
ished, four were Whigs. This speech of Lincoln's, which is to-day very 
interesting reading, emphasizes the same thought that Winchester has 
stamped upon its face, and that to an extent is being repeated in our own 
Spanish and Philippine wars. The politicians, spurred by popular 
clamor, get a war started, and then it becomes the cause of the country, 
and innocent and guilty alike have to bear its burdens. 

Evening Post, N. T. 
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PREPARING FOR PAGEANTS IN NEW ENGLAND 

Old Hadley, Mass., is preparing to celebrate its two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary. Alt the town meeting a year ago, a committee on 
preliminary arrangements was appointed to consider such a celebration 
as would fittingly represent the religious and civic history of the town. 
The committee has presented its report in detail. The report is itself 
not an inferior civic document. 

The tentative program as outlined by the preliminary committee pro- 
vides for special church services on Sunday morning, August i, a mem- 
orial service in the afternoon, family reunions Monday forenoon ; Mon- 
day afternoon to be devoted to the daughter town of Amherst, Tuesday 
forenoon, horse races and athletic sports; exhibitions of historical arti- 
cles; Tuesday afternoon, historical and dedicatory services of Hopkins 
Academy; Wednesday forenoon, military and civic parade; chief address 
of the celebration, poem; Wednesday afternoon, dinner, speaking by 
representatives of sister and daughter towns, and a costume ball and old 
folks concert in the evening. 

The parade is to represent many ancient incidents : Deeding of the 
lands by the Indians, the Regicides, Ye Olde Tyme Kitchen, the Hadley 
Witch, Joseph Hooker's farewell to his mother. The third division will 
represent ancient modes of travel : The canoe, the flatboat, the pillion, 
the chaise, the old-time coach and the ox cart. The fourth division will 
represent industrial and agricultural pursuits: broom making, tobacco 
growing and sorting, grange float, fire companies, etc. 

It is to be regretted that the parade type of pageant has been se- 
lected. Old Hadley would lend itself admirably to the form of pageant 
popular in England, where leading incidents of history are reproduced 
in something approaching actual detail on a natural stage. The more 
or less inanimate representation possible on a float is a tame affair com- 
pared with it. The St. Albans pageant during the summer of 1907 took 
place on a stage which had a portion of the Roman way in its original 
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setting as a feature of the background. The deeding of die lands by 
the Indians, the Regicides, the Hadley Witch and Hooker's farewell 
would supply excellent scenes. 

The scheme of the celebration, however, is a good one, and the 
spirit in which the citizens have gone about preparing it is to be com- 
mended. 

Springfield is planning to add significant features to her already 
commendable form of celebrating the Fourth. The most significant are 
a series of six re-enactments to be arranged in appropriate sites. They 
will be the purchase of land from the Indians, the coming of the corn 
fleet, the march of Burgoyne's captured army, Shays' Rebellion, John 
Brown and the underground railway, and the departure of troops for the 
Civil War. These incidents offer much that is of historical interest and 
that is full of spectacular possibilities. Springfield is to be congratulated 
on its decision to re-enact these incidents as nearly as possible on the 
original sites. 

Boston Transcript. 



A BURGOYNE SOLDIER IN OUR ARMY 

Amid the long array of dates and technical details of our Army 
Register, one sometimes comes on an item as interesting as strange. One 
such is the entry: 

Whistler, John. A British soldier, made prisoner with Burgoyne 
at Saratoga. He entered our army in 1791, served in the various grades 
until he became brevet major of the First Infantry in 18 12, and was 
honorably discharged in 18 15. In 18 17 he was re-appointed, as military 
storekeeper (a grade not now existing) and apparently served as such 
until his death in 1829. 

Assuming him to have been twenty years old when captured — and 
he could hardly have been less, unless he were a drummer-boy — he would 
have been seventy-two in 1829. Query — Did he serve against his coun- 
trymen in the War of 18 12? 
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TWO JOHN BROWN ANNIVERSARIES 

This is the fiftieth anniversary year of two emancipation events — 
the rescue from slavery of a dozen Missouri Negroes, and their safe 
escort to Canada by John Brown, assisted by the good Quakers and Con- 
gregationalists of Iowa, and the capture of Harpers Ferry and of Brown 
himself, later in the same year, 1859. A strong desire exists among the 
colored people and their friends at the South and in Iowa and Kansas to 
celebrate this anniversary, even as the Kansas people three years ago 
celebrated Brown's fight at Osawatomie, with the Vice President of the 
United States presiding over the great assembly. Two places are sug- 
gested for this celebration of 1909 — Osawatomie, very accessible to the 
Kansas and Iowa and Missouri people — and North Elba, where the 
State of New York has created a park including the Brown farm, which 
incloses the grave of Brown and now of the men who fell at Harpers 
Ferry. It is possible that there may be celebrations at both places. At 
a time when Lee and Davis are spoken of as national heroes — their 
chief fame being due to a vigorous effort to destroy the nation — there is 
a propriety in calling attention to some of the men who gave their lives 
to purify and preserve the Union; which was done, in spite of Davis and 
of Lee. What will be done remains to be seen. Two lives of Brown 
are in active preparation, one by Professor DuBois of Atlanta, and the 
other by Mr. Villard of the Evening Post. Two of the sons and three 
of the daughters of John Brown still survive — the eldest at the age of 
eighty-six ; also a son-in-law, Henry Thompson, who was with Brown in 
most of his fights, but not at Harpers Ferry. Most of these live in the 
Pacific States, but Jason, the eldest son, in Akron, O. 

[F. B. Sanborn, in the Springfield Republican.] 



AN EARLY NEGRO SOLDIER 

Colonel Henshaw Chapter, D. A. R., of Leicester, Mass., is to 
erect a memorial to Peter Salem, a Negro soldier of the Revolution and 
for many years a lone settler in the south part of the town, on the road 
which is known as Peter Salem road. The committee in charge of the 
work for the chapter has several plans for marking the place where 
lived the man who is credited with having shot Major Pitcairn at the 
battle of Bunker Hill. A large boulder in the stone wall opposite the 
site where was for many years the hut which was used by Salem, will be 
painted with some appropriate phrases to commemorate the work done 
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for the Americans through the services that this man gave during his 
time in the army. The committee plans also to build an arch about 
a well near by and dedicate it as a memorial to him. Peter Salem went 
into the army among the first in Leicester, and staid until the finish of the 
war. After the war was ended he returned to Leicester for a while, and 
later went to Framingham, where he died. 



REAL " DAUGHTERS " OF THE REVOLUTION 

According to the D. A. R. national committee on " Real Daugh- 
ters/' the whole number of such honored women enrolled by the National 
Society, D. A. R., is 793. Of these 570 had died up to the filing of the 
committee's report, including twenty-three within the past year, in which 
nineteen were admitted. There are thirty-three who are drawing pen- 
sions of $8 a month. The bill for pensioning is not a general one, and 
provides only for those who are absolutely needy and who otherwise, 
would be supported by the towns in which the live. Mrs. Laura Went- 
worth Fowler of Dedham, Mass., is a member of the national com- 
mittee on " Real Daughters." 

(We are promised two articles by Mrs. Fowler, one on War Time 
Experiences in the South ; the other an account of the work of the Massa- 
chusetts Society. Ed.) 



TO PRESERVE HAYES'S HOME 

Colonel Webb C. Hayes has presented to the Ohio Historical So- 
ciety, to be kept forever in its care, " Spiegel Grove," the home of the 
late President Hayes for many years, at Fremont, Ohio, The Society 
has accepted the trust. The tract includes the old Hayes residence and 
is a triangular stretch containing about forty acres, all densely covered 
with great trees— once a part of the original forest. Colonel Hayes 
and the other children of the President have signified their intention of 
removing the bodies of President Rutherford B. Hayes and Lucy Webb 
Hayes from their present resting place in Oakwood Cemetery, Fremont, 
to a high knoll on the tract conveyed to the society, and also the some- 
what pretentious Hayes monument that surmounts their graves, so that 
their final resting place will be forever in the care of the society, which, 
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having a considerable revenue from the State, is prepared to assume the 
trust. 

" Spiegel Grove " does not depend wholly upon the fact that it was 
once the home of a President for its historical value. Its claim to his- 
torical interests runs back to the latter part of the sixteenth century 
when it was widely known as the site of a neutral village of the Erie In- 
dians. To the warring tribes of the surrounding country it was a city 
of refuge and continued to be until the Huron confederacy was destroyed 
by the Iroquois in 1650. 



THE CLERMONT 



Through the efforts of the late Rear Admiral Joseph B. Coghlan 
and of Naval Constructor William J. Baxter, U. S. N., and others, the 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration Commission is now able to build an exact 
replica of the Clermont, Fulton's first steamboat. This required many 
hours of valuable time devoted to the careful study of historical data, 
drawings and correspondence likely to give accurate ideas of the exact 
dimensions and equipment of the Clermont; much of this material was 
very difficult to obtain. It is now pretty conclusively proved that the 
length of the original Clermont was 150 feet and die width 13 feet. 
The commission is doing one commendable thing: it is not trying to 
monopolize all the glory of the first steamboat and thus provoking dis- 
agreeable controversy. On the contrary, it frankly gives a history of 
American steamboating, showing that fourteen steamboats had appeared 
before the Clermont. Especially we note reference to John Fitch's 
steamboat, which was tested at Philadelphia in 1789 and made eight 
miles an hour. In 1790 this boat " ran regularly as a packet," says the 
commission's announcement, with which statement does not seem to ac- 
cord the reference elsewhere by the commission to the " minor successes " 
of Fulton's predecessors. A ship that in 1790 could run regularly by 
steam as a packet would seem to have been a real success, in view of the 
fact that seventeen years later Fulton's Clermont required thirty hours 
to cover the 135 miles from Albany, or less than five miles an hour. The 
engine of the Clermont was built in England by Watt and Boulton and 
brought to New York in 1806. Prior to this steam river navigation had 
been accomplished in Great Britain. 
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HONOR THE ABOLITIONISTS 



A decidedly distinctive monument has been dedicated in Abington, 
Mass. From 1846 until 1865, when their work was over, the Aboli- 
tionists had held regular meetings on Island Grove, then a privately 
owned and widely famous picnic ground, but since acquired by the town 
as its public park. To these meetings sympathizers were wont to gather 
from a widt range of surrounding country. For part of that period 
Abington was the most populous town in Plymouth County and a rally- 
ing point in Old Colony sentiment. 

To commemorate the part which the despised Abolitionists played 
in bringing to a successful issue the cause of freedom was the purpose 
that Captain Moses N. Arnold had in view in erecting a monument on 
the spot which had been famous in the history of their agitation. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Edmund Quincy, Theodore 
Parker, Francis Jackson, Parker Pillsbury, George Thompson, Abby 
Kelly Foster and Lucy Stone had all spoken at these meetings, and most 
of them for many times. 

Interesting episodes in connection with these meetings were related 
by the speakers, May 31. On one occasion the Webster Whigs, rightly 
thinking that their great idol would be disrespectfully handled by the 
Abolitionists, procured a cannon and raised forty dollars by subscription, 
for the purchase of powder with which to keep up from die nearby op- 
posite shore of the lake a disturbance all day; but the Island Grove 
speakers seemed to glory in such an obstacle, Phillips declaring that the 
cause of truth would survive the cannon even if equipped with shot as 
well as powder. He added significantly that it would take more than 
cannon shot to get Mr. Webster into the White House. On another 
occasion the grove had been hired for July Fourth, a year in advance, by 
a supposedly resourceful opponent of the Abolitionists; but he had neg- 
lected to look at the calendar to see that the day fell on Sunday, so that 
while he had the murmuring pines all to himself that day, they held the 
ground in the regular fashion on the real holiday. These stories were 
related by William Lloyd Garrison. The speeches and the conversation 
as well of those who had gathered for the day's exercises were replete 
with anecdotes of the Abolition period in the history of the Old Colony. 

The addresses were by no means confined to the glorification of the 
men who stood for principle against the influences of wealth and power 
and public opinion in their day. Many were the present-day applica- 
tions of the Abolitionists' lesson. Albert E. Pillsbury presented with 
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spirit and vigor conditions in the South, particularly as they affect the 
Negro, alluding to the monument to Wirz, to the Jefferson Davis dec- 
orations on the silver service to be given to the battleship Mississippi — 
"new use for our expanding navy" — and to the industrial subordina* 
tion of the Negro, as well as his political suppression. Other speakers 
referred to the unheeded appeal of eight million Asiatics for liberty, and 
to the repetition in human affairs of the occasions which call for the 
Abolitionists 9 defiance of the conventional estimates of men. Henry B. 
Blackwell, the last speaker, touched on the exactions of monopoly made 
possible by an iniquitous tariff, and to the denial of political rights to 
women as causes which should still inspire the Massachusetts freeman. 

Moses N. Arnold, a public spirited citizen of Abington (and a 
brother of Miss Sarah Louise Arnold of Simmons College), desired to 
perpetuate the traditions with which his own family had been identified. 
Accordingly he procured a ten-ton boulder which he had placed in al- 
most the exact spot in this grove where the still remembered speaker's 
stand in an old out-of-door auditorium used to be. For its bronze tablet 
Judge George W. Kelley of Rockland penned a forceful and eloquent 
inscription, containing the names already quoted, the extract from Gar- 
rison's " Liberator " which appears on the Commonwealth Avenue 
monument in Boston, together with a present-day estimate of the Aboli- 
tionists' work. The only defect in the inscription, as it is felt here to- 
day, came in Mr. Arnold's unwillingness to have his own name appear, 
the tablet merely reciting that it is the gift of an Abington soldier who 
was wounded in the war that ended slavery. A subsequent generation 
is likely to add another tablet supplying the missing information, with 
some more adequate account of the donor's military record. 

Frank G. Wheatley, former State senator, presided. Judge Robert 
Orr Harris of East Bridgewater spoke, besides those already named, 
his remarks bearing more particularly on the work of the Grand Army 
men there assembled in making effective the purpose of the Abolitionists. 
Ernest W. Calkins received the monument on behalf of the town. — 
Transcript, Boston. 



GREYSLAER: A ROMANCE OF THE MOHAWK 
CHAPTER V— Concluded 

EVENING VISITORS 

SECRET clubs and committees were organized upon the one side; 
and many of the wealthy upon the other, keeping open house for 
their partisans, made their hospitality a cloak for the dangerous 
councils that were rife at the festive board. The country was traversed 
by mounted men, bearing tokens from one disaffected family to another. 
Travellers upon the highways were stopped by the myrmidons of either 
party, and their papers examined by these border regulators with the 
coolest assumption of authority; and as, on the one side, the great landed 
proprietors soon commenced fortifying their houses and arming and 
drilling their tenantry, so, among the smaller freeholders on the other, 
several of the influential Whigs ventured to reorganize the militia in 
their own' district, and officers were deposed and others appointed, ac- 
cording to their peculiar tenets and the wishes of the people. 

The last innovation had been attended with some danger; though 
in one instance, Sir John Johnson, the leading magistrate of the country, 
met with a signal discomfiture when rashly intruding upon a party of 
villagers whom a lieutenant, elected by themselves, was engaged in drill- 
ing. The baronet chanced to be taking a drive with his lady when he 
came upon this squad of young soldiers; and incensed at seeing a man in 
the uniform of an officer who he knew did not hold the king's commis- 
sion, leaped from his barouche, and advancing upon the patriot lieuten- 
ant rebuked his presumption with great insolence, and called upon his 
comrades instantly to disperse. Swords were drawn, and Sir John, being 
the more skilful fencer of the two, disarmed his youthful opponent, but 
was ultimately compelled to retire from the levelled muskets which were 
instantly presented at his life, when he attempted to push his advantage, 
by seizing the young man and securing him as a traitor to the king taken 
in open arms. 
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Convinced, by this and similar scenes, of the unpopularity in that 
part of the province of the cause which he had espoused, the zealous 
baronet addressed himself to the promotion of his royal master's interest 
in another quarter; and, in defiance of the implied stipulation existing 
between both parties of the whites, that the Indians should not be per- 
mitted to take a part in the family quarrel, as it was called, he proceeded 
to avail himself of his connection with the tribes, to influence them to 
raise the tomahawk against his political opponents. His brother-in-law, 
Colonel Guy Johnson, the superintendent of Indian affairs for all the 
provinces of British America, readily lent his powerful aid to the further- 
ance of these intrigues; and the vigilant Whigs, while keeping a wary eye 
upon the powerful Tory families in their neighborhood, soon became 
aware that Indian runners were continually passing and repassing be- 
tween the settlements and the straggling troop of warriors that hovered 
on their border. The moose-hunter was one of a hundred similar agents 
of frontier diplomacy, that were continually traversing the country be- 
tween Guy Park, the seat of the Indian agency, and the different council- 
fires, or outlying bands of the Six Nations. 

Sir John Johnson's numerous tenantry of Scotch Highlanders were 
already in arms at Johnstown, where the baronet had fortified his large 
mansion with several brass fieldpieces and the different cantons of the 
Iroquois, with the single exception of the Oneidas, were known to be so 
favorably disposed toward the royal cause, that the only question was 
now, how to unite the whole force, both European and aboriginal, so as 
to make it most effective, and overwhelm at its first outbreak the least 
movement of rebellion; this, however, required no feeble energies to ac- 
complish. 

The yeomanry of the valley had long regarded Sir John Johnson 
with a suspicious eye ; alike from the baronial state that he affected upon 
his princely domains, and the insolent and dictatorial assumption with 
which he more than once intruded upon their popular assemblies. Col- 
onel Guy Johnson, the superintendent of the Indian department, was held 
in hardly less aversion than his kinsman ; and the celebrated Joseph Brant, 
or Thayendanagea, as he called himself, who filled the important post of 
secretary of that department for "all his majesty's provinces in North 
America," had, from his political connections, lost much of the confidence 
of his old friends. Brant, indeed, though living upon the most intimate 
terms with many of the leading Whigs of Tryon county, was always 
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suspected to hold himself in readiness for employment more congenial to 
the tastes of an Indian warrior, who, amid all the allurements of a luxury 
and embellishment of civilized life, had made it his pride and his boast 
that he was " a full-blooded Mohawk," 

That haughty chief, who, whether at the entertainments of princes 
and nobles, in the salons of fashion, or the palaces of royalty, had 
always persisted in presenting himself in the peculiar costume of his 
people, seemed to have brought home but little from his European inter- 
course with the learned and polite, save a strong feeling of attachment to 
the British crown; a sentiment of feudal loyalty, which notwithstanding 
his early New England education, had become strangely grafted upon 
the peculiar love which he bore to the ancient republican institutions of 
the Five Nations. He seemed to regard England as the only muniment 
of their freedom, and was willing to render a cordial allegiance to her as 
the price of the protection; and while, in his intercourse with the whites, 
arrogating to himself a full share of that assumption which induced his 
semi-barbarous countrymen to call themselves the Ongi-honwe, or " men 
who surpassed all others," he was still willing to look up to the head of 
the British empire both as the fountain of public honors and the guardian 
of his country's welfare. 

But while this aspiring and sagacious sachem saw that the safety of 
his people and his own pre-eminence as a chieftain depended upon their 
siding with the royal cause — for at a very early day he foretold the blight- 
ing influence which this great overshadowing republic would bring upon 
the aborigines when its independence was fully established — yet his private 
partialties were from the first at war with the dictates of his ambition and 
his policy. He had been educated in one of the leading Whig families of 
Connecticut; he had fought side by side with the colonial troops in "the 
old French war;" and though he had derived preferment, fortune, and 
influence from his connection with the officers of the crown, yet his old 
friends and neighbors in the valley of the Mohawk were adherents of the 
popular cause ; and, save among the powerful family of the Johnsons, his 
nearest and dearest friends, the comrades of his hunts, the companions of 
his youth, were banded together against the party which he had joined. 
What wonder, then, that when the storm of revolution was about to burst 
upon his native valley, Brant should shrink from imbruing his hands in 
the blood of its inhabitants, sprung from the same soil, though of a differ- 
ent lineage from himself? 
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These considerations will sufficiently account for the noble Mohawk 
so long endeavoring to temporize with the patriot party; and, when finally 
taking up arms with the loyalists, presenting himself with a few followers, 
instead of bringing his whole power into the field, after having already 
made a proud display of his warriors, in his celebrated pacific interview 
with the republican general, Herkimer. It would appear, however, from 
some of his numerous letters still extant, that true Indian policy was not a 
little mingled with the unwillingness he showed to procure the gathering 
of the tribes, when all of the Iroquois confederates, with the exception of 
the single canton already mentioned, were eager to lift the hatchet for the 
mother country. 

Brant thought that the family quarrel was of doubtful duration, and 
he was unwilling that the brunt of it should fall upon his people until Eng- 
land had tried what she could do to repress the rebellion in the province of 
New York, without having recourse to the aid of the Indians. He left it, 
therefore, for Colonel Guy Johnson, to collect the warriors of the Six 
Nations, while he, with a chosen band of his own Mohawks, hovered near 
the border, watching the turn events might take, and still secure in the deep 
forests where we have first introduced him to the reade*. 

These mountain wilds, which are now chiefly embraced in the counties 
of Montgomery, Herkimer, and Hamilton, still preserve much of their 
savage and romantic character; but, at the day of which we write, they 
were almost inaccessible to any but an Indian or a hunter of the border. 
Here the chieftain held his woodland court, until the issue should be fairly 
joined between the high parties that now so threateningly lowered upon 
each other; and here he awaited the fitting moment, when the contest 
should be fairly begun, to make the most advantageous descent upon 
the lower country, and, by some brilliant exploit at the first outbreak 
of Indian hostilities, make good his haughty claim to be considered as 
the great captain of all the Indian nations that should take up arms on 
the side of the crown. 

In the meantime, however, Sir John Johnson had assiduously kept 
up his influence with the wary but aspiring sachem; not only by a con- 
stant correspondence; not only through the various Indian runners who 
were continually bearing messages between himself and Brant, but 
also by placing near him a zealous and sagacious Scotch officer, who, 
being made the bearer of a commission of captain in the royal army, 
which had been politically bestowed upon Brant, made his way to the 
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camp of the gratified Mohawk, and remained among his people under 
the easy pretense of wishing to become initiated in the wild sports of the 
aborigines. 

Leaving these two partisans of the royal faction to discuss the 
tidings which had just been brought them by the moose-hunter, let us 
now learn their nature by shifting the scene to the valley of the Mohawk, 
and proceed with the action of our story. 



CHAPTER VI 

Let us now return to the wild-wood scenery of our opening chapter. 
The events recorded jn those which have followed it, were, as the reader 
will readily imagine, the tidings whch had been brought to Thayendana- 
gea by the Indian runner. The daring acts of the Whigs had equally 
awkened the indignation and the alarm of the royalist, and the message 
from Sir John declared the country to be in a state of actual revolution, 
and called upon Brant, as an adherent to the government, to move at 
once with his power to its support. It conveyed, too, some slight re- 
proach for the coolness with which he had hitherto held himself aloof 
from the troubles which an armed force might have awed into quiet; 
and hinted that the best service that the chief could now render to ap- 
prove his loyalty, would be to seize upon some prominent disaffected 
persons of the county, and hand them over to the king's magistrates as 
hostages for the conduct of their friends and kindred. The heir of 
Hawksnest, especially was mentioned as a fierce zealot and turbulent 
young demagogue, whom it was well to remove from his present sphere 
of mischief as soon as possible. 

The task thus enjoined upon Brant was a favourite proceeding with 
the Tories throughout the war of the Revolution, and was often but too 
successful in its results. In the province of New York, hundreds were 
from time to time, suddenly and secretly torn from among their friends, 
and carried away to captivity or death. Nor was there any feature of 
the civil war, during that painful seven years' struggle, more appalling 
than this. The boldness of the act — for it was frequently practised in 
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the most populous districts, in an armed neighbourhood, in the very capi- 
tal of the province itself — struck dismay into the families of those who 
were thus abducted, and the cruel doubt and mystery which shrouded 
their fate was not less frightful; for while some, with shattered consti- 
tutions and spirits broken by confinement, returned from the prisons of 
Canada after the war was over, yet many were never heard of by their 
friends from the moment of their disappearance, and their destiny is 
enigmatical to this day. Nor was it only the influential partisan or his 
active adherent that was thus subjected to this hideous, because secret, 
danger. The hostages, as they were called — the victims, as they were 
in reality — were taken, like those of the secret tribunal in Germany, from 
either sex and from any class of society. The homes of the aged and 
infirm— of the young and the lovely, were alike subject to the terrible 
visitation. The gay guest, who waved a blithe adieu to the friends who 
were but now planning some merry-meeting for the morrow, was seen 
to mount his horse and turn some angle of the road in safety, but the 
steed and his rider were never traced afterward. The hospitable, fest- 
ive host, who left the revel for a moment to cool his temples in the even- 
ing air, and whose careless jest, as he passed to the porch without, still 
rung in the ears of his impatient friends, never again touched with his 
lips the glass that had been filled for him in his absence. The waking 
infant cried vainly for the nursing mother, who had left it to be watched 
by another for a moment. The distracted bridegroom and fierce brother 
sought vainly for the maid, whose bridal toilet seemed just to have been 
completed, when, by invisible hands, she was spirited away from her 
father's halls. 

"We begin our career of arms together with a painful duty, Cap- 
tain Brant," said Macdonald, after the chief had expressed his determi- 
nation to move instantly upon the settlements in the direction of the 
Hawksnest. " I think I have heard you speak of having been upon 
friendly terms with the present tenant of this property, who, if I mis- 
take not, was one of your nearest neighbours upon the river side." 

" I mean not in any way to harm old Mr. de Roos; but this mettle- 
some young Greyslaer must be removed, or he will only qualify his 
neck for the halter by stirring up more treason. I shall attempt to 
decoy him from the house, or, failing in that, will surprise it with so 
strong a party as to make resistance hopeless ; and we shall merely ruffle 
the nerves of his friends a little in seizing the springald," replied Brant, 
coolly. 
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"Arc there no females in the family?" asked the European with 
some anxiety. 

" Yes; there are two, a pair of sisters, mated in love as closely as 
the kissing blossoms that tuft a single twig in April ; but no more matched 
in character than is the oriole, whose lazy nest swings from the bough 
beneath him, with the eagle, whose majestic wing is circling yonder 
mountain. Yet the pale girl, whom they call Tyntie, is a fair and 
gentle lady, and her kindness has been owned by more than one woman 
of my own kindred. But Alida, that queenly, stag-eyed creature — 
surely, captain, you have heard of the beautiful and haughty Alida de 
Roos ; she for whom my madcap son has conceived so strange a hatred." 

"Of which of his sons speaks the noble Thayendanagea ? " 

"Of that dark and dangerous boy whom Bradshawe has spoiled 
by encouraging in his wild doings; of him who nearly compromised 
his father's honour and a chieftain's name by consorting with the ruffian 
Valtmeyer." 

" Valtmeyer ? surely, this is not the lady whom Valtmeyer wronged 
so deeply, when Bradshawe saved his neck from the gallows?" 

"The same." 

"I have heard the story," said th< Scotchman, musingly; "I have 
heard the dreadful tale. But, after being outraged so cruelly, I should 
have looked rather for her resemblance in the fragile, fading girl of 
whom you first spoke, than in the blooming creature you describe as 
her sister." 

" Miss de Roos was scarcely more than a child when the affair hap- 
pened. Years have passed since then. Time will do much with sor- 
row — pride, perhaps, more. But, if you had ever marked the bright 
and glassy glare of Alida's eyes, you would have thought of those whom 
we Indians believe have become the tabernacles of another spirit than 
that which first possessed the body; and such a spirit, 'tis said, no mortal 
grief can overshadow." 

" A beautiful superstition to assuage the horrors of lunacy, but too 
fanciful for truth. I have heard, indeed, of men with souls so haughty 
that they would never entertain a grief, if its memory were linked with 
shame to themselves or lineage, especially if the consciousness of unmer- 
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itcd obloquy or the keen hope of ultimate revenge buoyed up their san- 
guine nature. But with a woman of blighted honour — " 

" You may hold there, MacDonald. That proud girl could never 
be made to believe that aught of reproach has assailed her name ; though 
her slim sister, they say, faints at the sound of Valtmeyer's name, and 
has pined away from the moment the ruthless villain crossed Alida's 
path." 

"Good God! was there no brother, no kinsman to look after this 
horrible business?" 

"Not one save the old father, who lived so retired that the story 
never reached his ears : for Alida was off on a visit to some friends in a 
distant settlement when the abduction took place. Her brother, young 
Derrick, then but a child, was with Greyslaer, his father's ward, at school 
at Albany. And he has turned out such a fiery fellow since he came to 
man's estate, that no one would now dare to hint the matter to him." 

" And had the family not one friend to lift an arm in such a quar- 
rel? and yet indeed it were a delicate business to meddle with," said 
MacDonald, doubtingly. 

"They had two," answered Brant, with some hesitation; "two 
friends to whom the country people looked for dragging the offender to 
justice. One of them, Walter Bradshawe, who was said to be wooing 
the young lady at the time. But he never moved in the matter, save 
secretly, to use his influence in Valtmeyer's favour." 

" The base mongrel! And what said men of such a recreant?" 
" His conduct was known but to few, and those said it sprung from 
a mean spirit of vengeance for having been rejected by the lady. But 
this may have been mere calumny, for parties were running high at the 
time; Bradshawe was never popular, and being a candidate for public 
office, his character was roughly handled." 

"You have said the De Roos family had two friends they might 
have looked to. Had the other one, then, no influence with the mag- 
istracy of the country? " 

" He had," said Brant, again hesitating with some emotion, before 
he made his reply; "he was connected with them both by alliance, by 
political position, and by official station; and were not the honour of his 
blood involved in the inquiry, no feeling of paternal tenderness would 
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have prevented him from cutting off his misbegotten offspring with his 
own hand. And yet the Spirit above us knows I love that wayward 
boy." The chieftain seemed now deeply agitated for a moment, and 
then turning suddenly, so as to fix his eagle glance full upon the eye of 
his companion, he added, in a stern and almost fierce tone, " I have an- 
swered your inquiries, sir, from no mere prating spirit that feeds an idk 
curiosity* You have formed a sudden intimacy with Au-neh-yesh; I 
would warn you, as a gallant soldier of the king and a friend of the 
Mohawk, against the son of my own bosom. But though the unnatural 
boy has twice attempted his father's life, yet one whisper that attaches 
infamy to the blood of Thayendanagea will bring veng — " 

44 Spare the threat, noble Sachem; your secret is ver safe with me. 
I cannot be too grateful for the confidence you have this day reposed in 
me; yet I cannot think there is any thing of malignancy, much less of 
meanness in the character of Isaac Brant, or Au-neh-yesh, as you prefer 
calling him. God forbid that I should attempt to palliate his unnatural 
conduct towards his father. But phrenzied as are the passions of youth, 
yet— " 

44 Enough ! " said the chief, in a tone so emphatic as at once to cut 
short the discussion; and then striding forward impatiently, as if to get 
beyond the reach of a reply from his companion, he added, in a low and 
tremulous, but still distinct voice : " The friend of Thayendanagea will 
bury this subject for ever in his own bosom." 

A few moments afterward the two partisans reached the clearing 
upon the Sacondaga, where the principal warriors of Brant had taken 
up a strong position in an elbow of the river, fortifying their camp with 
mounds and palisades after the military custom of the Six Nations. 

The day was now long past the meridian, and the chieftain lost no 
time in making his preparations for a movement upon the settlements of 
the " German Flats " on the morrow. After a brief harangue to his fol- 
lowers, he drew out a select band of warriors, his son Au-neh-yesh being 
one of the number, for the proposed expedition; and straightway com- 
menced the fantastic pageant incident to the setting out of a war-party 
at the commencement of an Indian campaign; while MacDonald, sur- 
veying the spectacle with a curious eye, was not a little surprised to wit- 
ness the almost childish zeal with which Thayendanagea took his full 
part in the savage mummery. A strange and bombastic metamorphosis 
seemed to have come over the reasoning companion with whom he had 
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hitherto been acquainted; so changed, indeed, did the whole man seem 
within one brief hour, that the wondering Scot could scarcly recognize 
in him the person with whom he had lately walked conversing. 

44 This Mohawk," said MacDonald, mentally, 44 with all his talents 
and attainments, can never be given as an instance of the capacity of his 
race for civilization. The man seems to have two natures; or rather^ 
the artificial character, produced by education, is as distinct from his 
Indian nature as if it belonged to another person. And if they do ever 
mingle, it is only as I have sometimes seen the blood of a European vein- 
ing, without suffusing, the cheek of a half-breed." 

This opinion of the shrewd Scotchman seems to have been subse- 
quently borne out by the singular incongruities which characterized the 
career of the remarkable person of whom it was pronounced; and the 
historian of the times still hesitates in what light to regard him who is 
described by many of his contemporaries 44 as a mere cruel, coarse- 
minded savage; at the very time when the chief njoyed the friendship of 
som of the most chivalric hearts, and could boast an intimate corre- 
spondence with some of the most polished minds of Europe. 

The sun was low in the heavens by the tim the warriors were all 
arrayed for battle, and the important task of putting on the war-paint 
concluded. His level beams shot through the tree-tops on the opposite 
shore, and glancing luridly upon the broad stream that flowed in front 
of the Iroquois camp, lighted up a grotesque array of forms and faces, 
mirrored in every variety of attitude in the tranquil river. 

44 Good! " said an Indian, who had just completed his barbaric toi- 
let, and still lingered, surveying the result, with childish gratification, in 
the tide that rolled at his feet, 4( very good; Squinandosh is a great man. 
The Sacondaga is a happy stream, to reflect a face so terrible as his. 
Go, river, and bear his image in thy current while men tremble along thy 
shores as they see it float by. Go, river, and tell the great lake into 
which thou pourest, that thou hast seen Squinandosh." 

44 Who is greater than Kan-au-gou?" cried another, rising witH 
solemn gravity from the position in which he had crouched, 44 the bravest 
of the men who surpass all others. He paints not, he, to make his fea- 
tures terrible, but to hide the countenance, from which, if seen, his ene- 
mies would fly so fast his bullets would never overtake them." 

44 Behold, Au-neh-yesh ! look well upon the tall one," said a third 
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warrior, with the same Homeric diffidence of self-praise. " It is the 
blood of fifty white warriors that sprinkles his forehead. I hear their 
widows and children howling after their scalps, which shall dry in the 
smoke of his lodge ; but what hand shall ever reach up to the scalp of him 
who walks with his head among the clouds?" 

One youth, more sentimentally given, seemed to regret only that 
there were none of the softer sex present to yield their admiration to the 
gallant figure that he made in his own eyes. Rejoicing in the posses- 
sion of a bit of broken looking-glass, this animated personage paused 
ever and anon to elaborate his toilet with some additional grace, as he 
strutted about like a bantam cock, xclaiming, " Where are the maids of 
the Mohawk, who love to look upon such a man as he petit soldatf 
where is Tze-gwinda, the fawn-eyed girl of the Unadilla, and- she 
whose feet move like a tripping brook, when the hawsksbells tinkle 
around her slender ankles in the dance, the laughing Ivalette? Where 
Waneka, of the willowy form, and Cherie, whose eyes outsparkled those 
of Ononthio's daughters at Montreal? Where is she whose footfalls 
leave no print behind them on the greensward or snowdrift; she who 
steals upon men's hearts they know not whence or how — where is The 
Spreading Dew? Let each of them come, look upon he petit soldat, 
and sigh to be the squaw of such a warrior." 

"The Little Opossum is a great painter," added yet another of 
these heroic worthies; "none but a medicine can find out his secret for 
mixing colours. Owaneyo has not yet breathed into the nostrils of the 
man that is meant to kill him. This island has but one such warrior. 
Who but The Little Opossum can kill The Little Opossum? " 

As the night closed in they lighted torches, formed of the pitchy 
knots of the yellow pine ; and their barbaric boasting grew still more ex- 
travagant as they tossed them wildly in the war-dance. But here the 
demoniac forms, the distorted features, and ferocious gesticulations, as 
they moved in savage measure to the deep roll of the Indian drum, gave 
at least a fiendish dignity to the scene in the eyes of the European. It 
seemed as if the yawning earth had released a troop of demons from 
below to practise for a while their mad antics in the upper air; and the 
Briton shuddered as he thought of such a hellish crew being let loose to 
work their will upon his rebellious countrymen. 

There was a heavy rain during the night, and many of these gal- 
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lantly-apparelled warriors, who slept in their war-dresses, looked sadly 
bedraggled, after an hour's march through the dripping forest the next 
morning ; but their appearance was still sufficiently formidable to awaken 
the admiration of the martial Scotchman; and their military order, their 
silence, and precision of movement, in obedience to each command of 
their leader, when they were once fairly started upon the war-path, 
struck him as characterizing a race who were soldiers, both by nature 
and education. 

But among no martial people of whom history preserves a record 
were there severer discinplinarians than among those semi-civilized tribes 
which are known by the generic name of the Iroquois ; a stern and stoical 
people, whose peculiar institutions and Spartan-like character — for their 
discipline extended to all their relations of life — have been so ignorantly 
confounded with the loose customs of the more mercurial races, the mere 
barbaric tribes that are still scattered over the northern and western 
parts of this continent. Many, indeed, have denied the superiority of 
the Six Nations over other aboriginal races, and questioned the degree of 
civlization which they had reached, because it was not progressive; be- 
cause the era of the Revolution found them with the same social habits 
that are ascribed to them by the earliest writers who make mention of 
the Iroquois. But if that anomalous and remarkable feature of the re- 
spect paid to women* among them were wanting to confute this posi- 
tion, how, it might be asked, how can that nation be progressive in civili- 
zation which makes war the end of all its efforts for improvement, in- 
stead of keeping prepared for it merely as the means of preserving the 
blessings of peace? which encourages agriculture, and builds granaries, 
only for the supply of armies, and explores the navigable waters of a 
vast continent, not for the purposes of trade, but to secure the transporta- 
tion of those munitions which may enable its forces to keep the field 
through a succession of campaigns? Yet such was the policy which en- 
abled the Six Nations to carry their conquering arms through every 
region that is now comprehended in this wide-spread Union; and which 
made them formidable, not only to the wild tribes far west of the Mis- 
sissippi, but to the Frenchman of the St. Lawrence, the Englishman of 
the Chesapeake, and the Spaniard of Mexico. 

The Scottish soldier listened with thrilling interest to the wild and 
warlike tales of distant forays, as Thayendanagea beguiled the march by 
dwelling upon the former glories of his people. Their religion and 
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laws were frequently the subject of his inquiries; and, strange and un- 
couth as many of their observances appeared to him, he had travelled 
too widely over the earth to judge peculiar usages by the narrow stand- 
ard of his own national customs. The partisans talked next of the civil 
war, whose outbreak, so long threatening, seemed now at hand ; and the 
sagacious and comprehensive views of the chieftain were not thrown 
away upon his experienced companion, though more than once a strange 
discord was struck in the bosom of the latter by the ferocious sentiments 
that gleamed through the polished language of his Indian comrade. 

MacDonald, though a soldier of fortune, had never been engaged 
in quite so disagreeable a business before. For, though upon the same 
side with a majority of his Catholic countrymen, yet there were great 
numbers of Cameronian Scotch acting with the Whigs ; and, Jacobite as 
he was, he felt that there was a difference between battling with an oppo- 
site faction at Culloden and cutting the throat* of countrymen who, like 
himself, had come to find a peaceful home in a strange land. This not 
unnatural feeling of compunction was brought out more strongly by a 
fierce reply which Brant made to some observation of his about the rela- 
tions of friendship in which the chieftain had recently stood towards 
those with whom he must now come in immediate collision. 

44 And what," said the Mohawk, 4< what are private ties in times 
like these, when those of nations are so rudely severed ? Do you expect 
an Indian to play the woman, when you white men have forgotten all 
the claims of blood and kindred in this strange quarrel with each other? 
If the wolf devour his own whelps, why should the panther spare them, 
merely because they are tenants of the same forest with himself?" 

But the night has again closed in around us, and the prowling Indian 
has reached the fold he would plunder. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman. 
(To be continued) 
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times his studies must be intense and extend 
to all the minute details of the locality. 

The town of Blandford, situated on the old 
stage route between Springfield and Albany, 
is to be congratulated on having a person 
scholarly enough to make the historical re- 
search and courageous enough to publish his 
results at his own expense. 

Every descendant of the sons and daugh- 
ters of old Blandford in the Berkshire Hills 
should possess a copy of this fascinating 
story. 

To appreciate the author's skill as an in- 
vestigator and as a story writer one must 
read the volume carefully. Rich, varied and 
unique, this charmingly written book de- 
serves a wide circulation. Beautifully illus- 
trated with the old taverns and homes of- 
Blandford, it combines both attractiveness 
and historical accuracy. 

The author has lived over the colonial 
days with the early settlers of the town; he 
has journeyed with the stagecoach, and re- 
sorted to the country tavern as in the days of 
yore. The average reader must catch some- 
thing of the spirit of the past, whether he 
has had interests in Blandford or not. 

The volume represents a labor of love, and 
it has been well done. Only the country 
minister's meagre salary has guaranteed the 



publishing enterprise which has cost him 
some eight hundred dollars, and the volume 
ought to be so widely demanded that the 
author will not meet with financial loss. 

The story is deserving of a place in every 
public library where historical literature and 
colonial manners, customs and architecture 
are included in its accessions. Here is an 
opportunity to purchase a fascinating story 
of what is true of four hundred pages for 
two dollars. 

The Story of the New England 

Whalers. By John R. Spears. 

Illust. 12 mo. 418 pp. * New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth 

Ave. 1908. Price $1.50. 

One of a series of stories from American 
history. The volume is narrative and de- 
scriptive of the whaling industry of New 
England. Commencing with " Goodman " 
Mulford, who was ordered by the town of 
Easthampton on Long Island to "call out ye 
town by succession to loke for Whale" in 
1 65 1, the author has ingeniously interwoven 
much colonial history into his narrative. 
The evolution of the industry from the crud- 
est beginnings forms an important part of 
the story. Many thrilling incidents of the 
perils encountered in pursuit of whales are 
entertainingly told. The hard, rough life of 
these toilers on the sea in the burning sun of 
summer and in the Weak winds of winter 
presents vivid pictures of heroism and daring 
unexcelled in the annals of American history. 
The adventures of the early whalers of Nan- 
tucket, New Bedford and Marblehead will 
never cease to captivate all lovers of the 
romantic and heroic 

The volume belongs to a class of literature 
which deserves to be more generally read by 
those who demand stories. It deals with 
truth and heroic daring and must be read by 
all sea-story lovers to be appreciated. 

The illustrations are excellent and the me- 
chanical work is well executed. The index 
is wanting. 
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In order that others may use this book, 
please return it as soon as possible, but 
not later than the date due, 



